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PEEFACE. 



The following Lectures, in an abridged form, were delivered 
by me at the School of St George's Hospital, and I now 
publish them with the hope that they may serve to some 
extent as a handy book concerning Insanity, on which sub- 
ject there exist in our language few works of the character 
of a text-book. 

Written for students, they make no claim to be a complete 
treatise on Psychology ; neither have all questions connected 
with Insanity been discussed in them — such as the manage- 
ment of asylums, the problem of disposing of the crowds of 
our chronic patients, or of amending the present Lunacy 
law. 

A difficulty which has ever attended the delivery of lec- 
tures on Insanity is not removed when they are printed for 
general use. It is the difficulty in speaking upon the sub- 
ject with the precision and certainty demanded by those who 
are learning how to deal medically with a grave disorder. 
The lecturer on Medicine, when speaking of diseases of lung, 
heart, or kidney, can lay down the pathology in a way that 
to a psychologist is at present impossible. He can put his 
finger on the exact seat of the malady, can say what is going 
on amiss during life, and what will be discovered after death, 
and can speak with exactness of both the early and late 
symptoms. Far different is it when we have to teach the 
nature or treatment of that which we call insanity — to speak 
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not of respiration, circulation, or digestion, but of mind, of 
feelings, and ideas, in an abnormal or distorted state. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the only method by 
which we shall attain an insight into the mysterious pheno- 
mena of unsound mind, is to keep ever before us the fact that 
disorder of the mind means disorder of the brain, and that 
the latter is an organ liable to disease and disturbance, like 
other organs of the body, to be investigated by the same 
methods, and subject to the same laws. In speaking of the 
pathology of insanity, I have endeavoured to keep this in 
view. 

For utterances too dogmatic, for iterations and recapitula- 
tions too numerous, and for the too frequent presence of the 
personal pronoun, the form and style of " lectures," which I 
have thought fit to preserve, must be my apology. 

So, too, I have omitted references beyond a very few. To 
many authors, home and foreign, whose works I have con- 
sulted, I am under obligations not easy to acknowledge. 
Especially I would mention the now numerous volumes of 
the " Journal of Mental Science," which constitute a mine 
of information on this special subject, having, I believe, no 
equal. And I am not a little indebted for advice, sugges- 
tions, and corrections to many friends, especially Drs Broad- 
bent, Dickinson, and Maudsley. 



71 Grosvenor Street, London, W., 
December 1870. 
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INSANITY AND ITS TREATMENT. 



LECTUEE I. 

Jntrodttctory— Impossibility of avoiding Insamty— Why the Study of In-' 
sanity is a Branch of Medicine — The Organ of Mind-^The Nerve Centres 
and Cells— The Nerve Fibres— Their Distribution— The Blood Supply of 
the Brain — Nerve Function — Method of Study Twofold, 

Gentlemen, — If there be one branch of the great study 
of medicine which more than another deserves to be called 
an art and a mystery, it is the treatment and investigation 
of insanity. The treatment is an art, which, during the 
present century, has advanced in a degree not inferior to 
other arts, and in which by practice and example we may 
hope to attain skill, as in surgery or midwifery; but the 
disorder which we call insanity is a mystery not yet un- 
ravelled. Can we even define it ? 

** To define tme madness, 
What is't but to be nothing else than mad? ** 

In truth, its inscrutable appearance without assignable cause 
in a man hitherto sane, and its no less inscrutable departure, 
are things which we must confess are not yet explicable by 
human knowledge. Nevertheless, it is a branch of our art 
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which is constantly forcing itself upon our attention. There 
are diseases descrihed in the lectures you here attend which 
throughout your lives may never come before yoii : yon 
may never see a patient die of hydrophobia ; you may be 
BO blessed with a healthy locality that you may never 
have to treat Asiatic cholera or ague. And other ailments 
due to locality or to special occupations you may never 
witness. But fortunat* indeed will yon be, if you spend 
I ibiitv '■^^^7 yp*rs in practice without being called upon 
of avnidiiis to treat, or to pronounce an opinion upon, some 
'' case of unsoundneas of mind. Tour female 
patients after parturition will be attacked with insanity ; 
their boys and girls as they come to the age of puberty will 
show symptoms of it ; at the climacteric of life men and 
women will breat down; and in old age insanity will merge 
into fatuity and dotage in the general decay of mind and 
body. From tlie cradle to the grave the mental no less 
than the bodily health of your patients must be your care. 
And not only will you have to treat them, you will have to 
send them away from home under legal restraint, to plead 
their irresponsibility in courts of law, if in their frenzy or 
folly they commit crime; and when they are dead, you will 
be called on to testify to their competency or incompetency 
to make the will they have left behind. 

Now, if your attention has been drawn to insanity chiefly 
by notices of the grave disputes that arise in courts of law 
both upon the Bubject in general and also upon the sanity or 
insanity of individuals, you may shrink frora the prospect I 
have set forth, and may determine to have nothing to do 
with such cases. You may resolve, like others I have 
known, never to sign a certificate. Tou may possibly carry 
out your resolution ia London, but in the country yon can 
no more escape from this duty than from other branches of 
our profession, which here wo may hand over to specialists; 
and an opinion you may have to give on the state of mind 
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of any of your patients : therefore it bebovcB you to liave 
some idea of wliat you may have to Bay on the Bubject, aa 
well aa of the treatment of the variouB kinds of insane 
patients. In my lectures I sLall endeavour to direct your 
attention to both of these points, that you may be able to 
refer to them as not«B for future guidance in your medical, 
and also your medico-legal capacity. About the mysteriouH 
psychological part of the q^uestion, I shall only say so much 
ss will enable you to understand various doctrines and 
theories which have been put forth, and which may be 
propounded in opposition to your own by others, whether 
lawyers or doctors. You will be asked if you agree or dis- 
agree with the theory of Dr A. concerning "moral iusaiiily," 
or of Dr B. as to "emotional insanity," or of Dr C. as to 
"volitional insanity." " You will be told that delusions are 
essential to constituto a man legally insane, that insane 
people are responsible if they know right from wrong. 
Some amount of infoi-mation as to mind in general is there- 
fore necessary: this I shall try to make as brief as possible, 
in which I may succeed; and as little obscure as I can, in 
which my success may he less. 

We will suppose that you have for the first time walked 
through the wards and inspected the patients in a lunatic 
asylum, sufEciently populous to have given you the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all or nearly all the phases of this malady, 
Toa have seen some whose appearance, acts, and language 
showed at once that something was wrong with them, others 
whose manner betrayed nothing, hut whose conversation 
immediately indicated that they were not like men in 
general : some, on the contrary, appeared rational both in 
conduct and conversation, while in a considerable number 
you noticed a negative, not a positive alienation, an abseiice 
of word and thought, of work or amusement, a mental blank. 
Ton have not, however, gained much insight into the one 
thing, insanity, which you came to look for. You have 
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fidled to reoogniM one disorder from which all are eufferii^ 
to vn hoir it U that theee, who one and all are Becluded i 
tMa abode, differ from the rest of mankind on the other s 
of the wall. Why they are here, and how they are to \ 
cnrwl wi an to re-enlflr the world, is what I wish to aho'l 
But a great number never will be cured : they mnst he takoi 
care of for the rest of their lives. The curability and in 
curability I shall point out, but into the details of the can 
mid treatment of such incurable patients I shall not enter. 

If you ask me in what particular the inmates of the asylot 
B^ree, I can only Bay that they are all persons of unsouBJ 
mitid. Some are congenital idiots; some are epilepa 
patientH, whose minds, memory, and understanding ha^ 
lieen dcBtroyed by fretjiient fits; some have had 
Mtrokes with a similar result ; some are io the dotage of aj 
otbcm are insane in the common meaning of the word, hoI» 
ing extraordinary opinions and doing outrageous acts, and 
incarcerated here because they cannot be taken care of in 
any other way, or because their chance of recovery is 
increased by the restraint and treatment they receive. 
They resemble one another only in this, that they are all of 
unsound mind, incapable of taking care of UiemselveB or of 
managing their affairs. This you see is a mere legal or 
civil distinction, yet it is one we cannot overlook, for it is 
the link which binds them all together. On analyzing them, 
we find that in antecedents and history, in capacity, in pecu- 
liarities, in propensities, they are of infinite variety: no two 
are alike, yet all are confined here nolentes volentes, and are 
here upon the certificates of medical men. What, then, you 
■Why the ^^^1 '^ rneant by this legal term, unsoundness of 
ataijBfin- mind? in what wftydoesit liccome a branch of medi- 
b,„'h or eal study and practice ? by what application of the 
medicUiB. art and science of medicine is it to be removed? 

The answer is, that unsoundness of mind is but another 
term for disorder of the human brain, or rather of that 
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poition of nerve matter which has for its function that 
which we call mind and mental operation. For all that ia 
contained within the cranium is not concerned with the 
operations of mind proper, but a portion only, so that the 
function of certain parts may be toordered, the mind remain- 
ing Bound ; and, conversely, the mind may be deranged and 
defective, while other nerve functions, as the senses, con- 
tjnue intact. The proper function of the mentei! portion of 
the brain is, moreover, not essential to existence, and patients 
may live in a state of unsound mind during the whole tenn 
of a natural life. 

It is not within the province of my lectures to discuss the 
functions of the various parts of that which, as a whole, we 
call the brain. From your lecturer on physiology you will 
already have learned what is known about them, and will 
have heard that great doubt exists even now as to the duties 
which they discharge, and their relations one to another. I 
shall only mention such points with regard to them as are 
essential to my purpose ; but it is to be remembered that 
there is within the cavity of the cranium a number of organs 



capable, 
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e or less, of acting independently of each other, 
a developed in different animals. These all 
■, in certain particulars : all are compounded 
of nerve cells, having cert^n special properties, and con- 
nected with one another by means of nerve fibres, bundles 
of which conduct to other cell-groups or to the periphery. 
These groups of cells, which I shall call nerve ceriCres, are 
supplied by bloodvessels, and on the supply depends mainly 
the proper performance of their special function. If this be 
inadequate or ill- regulated, or if the blood itself be impure, 
the function shows an equal disturbance. Here, then, we 
have four thiugs to consider, the nerve centres, the nerve 
fibres, the supply of blood, and the function or property of 
the centres. These can be studied to some extent by ex- 
periment, as wall as observed in health and disease. In this 
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' mxich has becE leanied by various experi mental 
(ibysiolc^flts whioh can bo advontageowBly applied to tbe 
conxiileration of the physiology and pathology of the Bpecial 
ceotres of bamau mind, the two great hemispheres of the 
cerebrum. 

Tlio nerve centres are aggregates of nerve cells which are 
_^ embedded in a substance or stroma called the 

muri ma " neuroglia," whioh in the brain appears to be a 
**"'' " transparent, nucleated, homogeneous, non-fibril- 

lated matrix, representing the fihrillated connective tissue 
of the spinal cord." * Of this as yet little is known, but I 
believe that it will he found to play an important part in 
the pathology, if not as an immediate agent, of mind. 

These cells or vesicles consist of a very fine membrane, 
containing granular matter of various colours. They differ 
in shape, being round, pyriform, stellate, irregular, and also 
in size, ranging in man from the -jiinBth to the siotb of 
an inch in diameter. From cell to cell proceed the nerve 
fibres connecting them with each other and with other parts. 
Mr Lockhart Clarke has given us a description of the way in 
which these cells are arranged in the human brain, which I 
can do no less than describe verbatim. It was contributed 
by him to the second edition of Dr Maudsley's work on 
the Physiology and Pathology of Mind. " In the human 
brain most of the convolutions, when properly examined, may 
be seen to consist of at least seven distinct and concentric 
layers of nervous substance, which are alternately paler and 
darker from the circumference to the centre. The laminated 
Btrncture is most strongly marked at the extremity of the 
posterior lobe. In this situation all the nerve cells are small, 
bat differ considerably in shape, and are much more abun- 
dant in some layers than in others. In the superficial layer, 
which is pale, they are round, oval, fusiform, and angular, 
:a the Braiiu of the 



but not nnmerouH. The second and darker layer is densely 
crowded with cells of a, similar kind, in company with others 
that are pyriform and pyramidal, and lie with their tapering 
ends either toward the surface or parallel with it, in connex- 
ion with fibres which mn in corresponding directions. The 
broader ends of the pyramidal cells give off two, three, four, 
or more processes, wMcli raa partly towards the central 
white axis of the convolution, and in part horizontally along 
the plane of the layer, to be continuous, like those at tlie 
opposite ends of tlie cells, with nerve fibres running in dif- 
ferent directions, 

" The tbird layer is of a much paler colour. It is crossed, 
however, at right angles by narrow and elongated groups of 
small cells and nuclei of the same general appearance as 
those of the preceding layer. These groups are separated 
from each other by bundles of fibres radiating towards the 
surface from the central white axis of the convolution, and 
together with them form a beantiful fan-like structure. 

" The fourth layer also contains elongated groups of small 
cells and nnclei, radiating at right angles to its plane ; but 
the groups are broader, more regular, and, together witli the 
bundles of fibres between them, present a more distinctly fan- 
like arrangement, 

" The fifth layer is again paler and lomewhit white It 
contains, however, cells and nuclei uhich have a general 
resemblance to those of the preceding layers, but they 
exhibit only a iaintly radiating arrangement 

" The sixth and moat internal layer is reddish gray It 
not only abounds with cells like those already described, but 
contains others that are rather larger It is only here and 
there that the cells are collected into elongated groups, 
which give the appearince of radiations On its under side 
it gradually blends with the central white axis of the con 
volution, into which its cells are scattered for some distance 

" The seventh layer is this centra! white stem or axis of 
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the convolution. On everyside itgiveaoff biindleBrffibie^ 
which diverge in all directions, and in a fan-like manner, 
towardB the surface through the several gray layers. Ax 
they pass between the elongated and radiating groupB of 
cells in the inner gray layers, bqoib of them become con- 
tinuoQS with the processes of the cells in the same section or 
plane, hut others bend roand and run horizontally, both ia am 
tranaverae and longitudinal direction (in reference to tli^fl 
course of the entire convolution), and with varioue degTes^f 
of obliquity. While the bundles themselves are by tl^H 
means rednced in size, their component fibres become fini^^l 
in proportion as they traverse the layers towards the siu^| 
face, in consequence, apparently, of branches which thc^jH 
give off to be connected with cells in their course. Th(x^| 
which reach the outer gray layer are reduced to the finei^l 
dimensions, and form a close networlf, with which the nucl^H 
and cells are in connexion. fl 

"Besides these fibres, which diverge from the ceuti^H 
white axis of the convolution, another set, springing froi|^| 
the same source, converge, or rather curve inwards fro^H 
opposite sides to form arches along some of the gray layerttH 
These arciform fibres run in different planes — transverselyH 
obliquely, and longitudinally — and appear to he partly cob^| 
tiuitous with those of the divergent set which bend round, S^| 
already stated, to follow a similar course. All these fibra^f 
establish an infinite number of communications in evei^H 
direction between different parts of each convolution, betwe«l^| 
different convolutions, and between these and the centn^| 
white substance. ^M 

" The other convolutions of the central hemiBphereB difie^| 
&om those at the extremities of the posterior lobes, not onljfl 
by the comparative faintuess of their several layers, hut alnH 
hy the appearance of some of their cells. We have aJrea^fl 
seen that at the extremity of the posterior lobe the cells <^H 
all the layers are small, and of nearly uniform size, the iase^| 
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layer only containing some tbat are a little larger. But, ou 
proceediog forward from ttis point, the convolutions are 
found to contain a number of cells of a much larger kind, A 
section, for instance, taken from a convolution at the vertex, 
contains a number of large, triangular, oval, and pyramidal 
cells, scattered at various intervals through the two inner 
bands of arciform fibres and the gray layer between them, 
in company witt a multitude of smaller cells, which differ 
but littie from those at the extremity of the posterior lobe. 
The pyramidal cells are very peculiar. Their bases are 
quadrangular, directed towards the central white substance, 
and each gives off four or more processes, which run partly 
towards the centre, to be continuous with fibres radiating 
from the central white axis, and partly parallel with the 
surface of the convolution, to be continuous with arciform 
fibres. The processes irequently subdivide into minute 
branches, which form part of the network between them. 
The opposite end of the cell tapers gradually into a straight 
process, which runs directly towards tlie surface of the con- 
volution, and may be traced to a surprising distance, giving 
off minute branches in its coorse, and becoming lost, like the 
others, in the surrounding network. Many of these cells, as 
well as others of & triangular, oval, and pyriform shape, are 
as large as those in the anterior gray substance of the spinal 
cord. 

" In other convolutions the vesicular structure is agiun 
somewhat modified. Thus, in the surface convolution of the 
great longitudinal fisBare,on a level with the anterior extrem- 
ity of the corpus eallosum, and, therefore, corresponding to 
what is called the superior frontal convolution, all the three 
inner layers of gray substance are thronged with pyramidal, 
triangular, and oval cells of considerable size, and in much 
greater number than in the situation last mentioned. Be- 
tween these, as usual, is a multitude of nuclei and smaller 
cells. The inner orbital convolution, situated on the outer 
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aide of tlie olfactory bulb, contains a vast multitude of pyri- 
form, pyramidal, and triangular cells, arranged in very 
regular order, but none that are si> lar^e as many of those 
found in the convolutions of the vertex. Again, in the in- 
sula, or island of Reil, which overlies the extra- ventricular 
portion of the corpus striatum, a great number of the cells 
Bre somewhat larger, and the general aspect of the tissue 
is rather different. A further variety is presented by the 
temporo- sphenoidal lobe, which covers the insula and is con- 
tinuouB with it; for, while in the superficial and deep layers 
the cells are rather small, the middle layer is crowded with 
pyramidal and oval cells of considerable and rather uniform 
size. But not only in different convolutions does the struc- 
ture assume to a greater or less extent a variety of modifica- 
tions, but even different parts of the same convolution may 
vary with regard either to the arrangement or the relative 
size of their cells. 

" Between the cells of the convolutions In man and those 
of the ape tribe 1 could not perceive any difference whatever; 
bat they certainly differ in some respects from those of the 
larger mammalia— from those, for instance, of the ox, sheep, 
or cat." 

The nerve fibres, or nerve tubes, as they are often called, 
The narre "hich couduct to or from the nerve centres, also vary 
obrt», in sine from the millionth to the i^nth of an inch 

in diameter. They form the white or commissural substance 
of the nervous system, being gathered iaito fasciculi, compris- 
ing a Jarge number of these fibres. Each fibre consists of a 
very delicate membrane, forming a tube, and containing a 
viscid, albuminous, and fatty pulp. Enclosed in this tube is 
a minute fibre, or "axis cylinder," which is in truth the real 
nerve fibre, and which exists in places without its investing 
sheath. At the peripheral extremity it parts with the latter, 
and is divided and subdivided as it permeates and blends with 
the structure in which it is distributed, while at the other end 
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it becomea continuous witli the contents of tlie nerve ceHs, 
also parting with its sheath at this point. That the nervo 
fibre is protected from disturbance by the investing sheath 
and pulp there can be no doubt, and that the latter plays a 
part in the preservation of the healthy working of the whole 
system seems probable from the changes observable in it in 
certain diseases. You will not forget tiat a nerve fibre 
possesses a power of its own, even when severed from its 
connexion with a nerve centre, and that this power, if 
exhausted by stimulation, may by rest be agaia recovered; 
and it appears to me likely that the nerve elements surround- 
ing the fibre may contribute materially to the restoration of 
this power. 

The whit« or commissural portion of the brain deserves 
attention no less than the gray matter or centres, because by 
it the latter are brought into relation one with another. Yon 
have probably heard elsewhere of the hemispheres of the 
brain, of their convolutions, and of their function, of the 
sensory ganglia and their function, and of the relations of 
the one to the other. You have heard of aensori- motor acts, 
and the independence of the sensory ganglia. You will see 
it stated that in the corpora striata and optic thalami end all 
the fibres coming from below, and that in consequence all 
external stimuli are transmitted indirectly through the 
sensory ganglia to the hemispheres, while in turn they are 
the starting-point of all motor impulses which come from the 
cerebrum. Flourens, Hertwig, Magendie, Longet, Schiff, and 
others, have removed the cerebral hemispheres in mammals, 
birds, and reptiles, and observed what could be done by 
creatures in this condition. A pigeon followed a lighted 
candle with a corresponding movement of the head, and 
sought out the light part of a darkened room. If a pistol was 
fired close to it, it raised its head, opened its eyes, stretched 
out its neck, and then relapsed into a state of sleep. But 
, though such animals indicate that they possess the aeuscs of 
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seeing and hearing, they appear destitute of memory or jnJ^B 
ment. Tbey are not frightened at the cry of birds of prefj 
They cannot regulate their movements bo as to avoid tun 
obstacle, but unwittingly dash against it. They have nod 
lost hearing or sight, but are deprived of ideation and intelK^ 
genoe. " The condition of such beings," says Dr Carpent«r,^ 
"seems to resemble that of a man who is in a slumlDer suffioientJ 
ly deep to lose all perception of objects, but who is consciooH 
of sensations, as appears from the movements occasioned bjH 
light or by sounds, or from those which he executes to withdraiM 
the body from an uneasy position." These experiments provM 
that the cerebral hemispheres are not necessary to the life cm 
such creatures, nor to the existence of the senses; but interegtlB 
jug as they are, they teach us little of the anatomy or pbyd3 
ology of the brain of man. The functions of the variouM 
ganglia situated below the hemispheres of our own brain aiM 
not as yet made out with anything like certainty. But oo^ 
important step will be gained when we accurately ascertaisl 
the commissural connexions of the various ganglia belon 
the hemispheres and the various convolutions of the lattetfl 
Dr Broadbent has communicated to the Boyal Society atfl 
account of certain dissections made by him, which are of tliM 
greatest importance to those who are studying the functJonn 
Distribution '^^ the Various parts of the brain. He has foun« 
of the Hbres. i;iiat the fibres ascending in the crus cerebri do uotm 
all pass to and terminate in the central ganglia, but that h 
portion passes by the latter, while others pass through theiAa 
to the convolutions. In their passage through the ganglial 
they are reinforced by numerous fibres, arising both in thd 
corpus striatum and thalamus, but mainly in the latter. lu 
would appear that many fibres of the cms end in the gray* 
matter of the corpus striatum, but apparently not in tttn 
thalamus. Till this is definitely settled, no conclusions caid 
be drawn as to the Junction of the thalamus and corpus stria^ 
* Homaii Fhjsialagy, 6th edition, p. 54S. fl 
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turn. It will also be necessary to determine whence come 
the fibres which do terminate in the corpua striatum. " In 
the distribution to the convolutions of the fibres which 
emerge from the cerebral mass, they are for the most part 
intermingled, and pass to the same regions. Those of the 
crust and tegment (the two portions of the cms cerebri) are 
GO mixed up as to be quite indistinguishable ; in the fronto- 
parietal part of the hemisphere those of the thalamus pass 
with and cannot be distinguished from those of the crua, 
while the fibres of the corpus striatum, though following an 
independent course, reach the same destination. Again, in 
the occipital lobe the fibres of the crus and ganglia, which 
here are not mingled together, ran to the same convolutions, 
and in the temporo-sphenoidal lobe the thalamus and corpus 
striatum give fibres to the same parts. Anatomical stmcture 
does not, therefore, lead ua to expect that there will be a 
distinct sensory and motor region of convolutions. It is very 
remarkable, again, that the fibres of the corpus callosum are 
distributed to the same parts of the surface gray matter aa the 
fibres issuing from the centres. Assuming that the corpus 
calloBum is not only the transverse commissure of the two 
hemispheres, but that the fibres in it connect corresponding 
parts (as can be demonstrated with regard to some parts of 
this commiasure), thia would imply that the points of the 
surface gray matter of the two hemiapheres in which the 
central fibres ended were bilaterally associated. 

"It has further been found, that throughout the hemiaphere 
the distribution of the central and callosal fibres is to the 
margin of the respective lobes, leaving extensive intermediate 
tracts of convolutions, which receive no fibres from either cms, 
I central ganglia, or corpus callosum. It is at once obvious 
that these superadded convolutions will be the convolutiona 
moBt characteristic of the human brain, and will constitute 
the difference between one brain and another. This is seen 
if we compare the brain of a monkey with that of man. 
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The Bensations transmitted upwards from the several sense 
centres must first impinge upon those parts of the surface 
gray matter in which the fibres from the sensory tract or 
ganglia end; so again, wherever volitions may be originated, 
the downward starting-point of the motor impulse must be 
in some convolutions connected by fibres with the motor 
ganglion or tract. These convolutions, then, which receive 
central fibres, and are bilaterally associated by the corpus 
callosum, will constitute perceptive centres, and centres for 
the emission of volitional or ide(»-motor impulses. But the 
perception of sensations and the emission of motor impulses 
are psychical operations of the simplest character, and are 
common to man and the lower animals. The higher and 
more complex operations of combining and comparing per- 
ceptions, the formation and elaboration of ideas, are thus 
almost by way of exclusion assigned to the superadded con- 
volutions; and it can scarcely be considered fanciful to see in 
the withdrawal of the nerve cells engaged in these intel- 
lectual operations from immediate relation with the external 
world, and in the intricate associations of different parts of 
the surface, conditions adapted to the function attributed to 
them." * 

I shall not wait to discuss the probable changes which 
take place in the nerve tubes or nerve centres as they 
are stimulated into sensation, and as this results in motion. 
The most abstruse questions of chemistry and physics are 
here involved, questions which verge on the metaphysical, 
and, if discussed at all, must be discussed at length. The 
cells of the nervous system must be looked upon chemically 
as the most prone to decomposition and recomposition, per- 
haps, of all the structures of our body. That these changes 
are set up in them by the motion or change conducted 
thither by the nerve fibres, and that decomposition results in 
other changes produced in the efferent fibres, and thus car- 
* Journal of Mental Science, April 1870. 
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ried to other centres of tlie muscular system, we may accept 
as a fact. But the cliemistry aud the phyBics of the hrain 
are not yet sufBciently investigated for me to say anything 
about them. Mucb has been written and said concerning 
the electrical condition of nerve, but for this I must refer 
you to the writings of those who have made it their study. 
Their opinions on the subject vary widely, and into an 
examination of them I cannot enter here. 

The next point we have to consider is the blood supply 
of the brain ; and this is of so great importance, that .pi^^^ ^j^^ 
if wa conld comprehend it beyond all manner of supply of 
dispute, we should go far towards explaining most ^ ™ "■ 
of the phenomena of brain function and disorder. One 
might, in truth, write a volume in discussing the brain 
cirenlation, as has been done ere now, and the most that 
I can do within the limits of a lecture is to direct your 
attention to some of the most striking facts connected 
with it. 

The arterial system, whether in its tnmka, branches, or 
capillaries, ia peculiar ; not less so is the venous. The arte- 
ries supplying the entire encephalon are four in number— the 
two internal carotids and the two vertebrals coming from the 
Buhclavian and uniting to form the single basilar. Now, if 
you look at the arrangement of these arteries within the 
cranium, yon will see that the encephalon is not supplied 
with blood, as the kidney, or the liver, or the spleen, by 
means of a large artery entering the substance of the organ, 
and subdividing into smaller ones ; but, on the contrary, all 
the larger vessels are arranged on the outside, and only their 
fine prolongations enter it. And in the case of the cerebral 
hemispheres, which are the p.arts with which we are chiefly 
concerned, we find that the blood is conveyed to the gray 
matter entirely from the outside, by means of very minute 
vessels dipping into it from the branches rami^ing in the pia 
iDat«r. 
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Most of these arteries have great facilities for rapid can* 
traction and dilatation after they have once passed through 
the bony canala by which they enter the cranium. The 
internal carotids pass tbrongh the cavernous sinus, and are 
protected from pressure by the blood there ; and then, like the 
vertebrols and basilar, they are surrounded by the subarach- 
noid fluid at the base of the brain, and the vessels in the pia 
mater have facilities for contraction and dilatation which they 
could not have were they embedded in the interior of the 
organ, 

I need not here describe the course of these arteries within 
the cranium— how the two vertebral join to form the basilar, 
and afterwards divide into the posterior cerebral ; how these 
are connected by means of the posterior-communicating with 
the iatemal carotids, which are themselves connected by the 
anterior-communicating, forming in this manner the so-called 
circle of Willis. We are not to suppose that this " circle " 
implies a circulation, or that under ordinary circumstances 
there is any admixture of the blood coming from these 
various sources. The posterior-communicating arteries are 
the merest twigs, and in the rapid and constant contraction 
and dilatation of the cerebral vessels their function must 
ordinarily be nil; consequently we may practically affirm that 
the whole posterior portion of the encephalon is supplied by 
the vertebrals, viz., the posterior cerebral lobes, the back 
part of the corpus callosum, the fornix, optic thalami, cor- 
pora quadrigemina, pons, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, 

We find, then, the anterior brain supplied by the carotids, 
viz., the anterior and middle lobes, the anterior and greater 
portion of the corpus callosum, the corpora striata, the 
olfactory lobes, and the front part of the optic tract. That 
free anastomosis does not exist between the vessels suj)pljiTig 
these parts and those of the vertebrals, and even between 
the two carotid arteries, is proved by the results of many an 
operation upon the carotid. That compression of the caro- 
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tids in man produces stupor and collapse was known before 
the time of Galen, and during this century it has been pro- 
posed as a remedial measure. Tying the common carotid on 
one side is generally followed by some amount of cerebral 
symptoms, and is occasionally the cause of paralysis and 
shrinking of one hemisphere, showing that even the com- 
paratively large anterior-communicating artery is not suffi- 
cient in all cases to provide a due supply. You know, of 
course, that after deligation of an important vessel in other 
parts of the body, some time must elapse before the collateral 
circulation is established, and the patient is in danger till 
this happens. But there is greater danger to the brain than 
to structures less highly organized, and an interruption of 
brain function may occur when one or other of these arte- 
rial streams is checked, not stopped, by causes other than 
deligation. 

Now the contraction and dilatation of arteries are under 
the control of what we call the vaso-motor system of nerves, 
that system which is now so greatly attracting the attention 
of physiologists, about which, however, there are so many 
doubts and difficulties. The trunks and branches within the 
cranium are largely supplied with vaso-motor nerves, which 
may be seen running along them so far as the pia mater. In 
the gray cerebral substance the smaller branches and capil- 
laries are without nerves, and so it needs must be that the 
contraction and dilatation of these vessels must depend on 
that of others, and on causes external to the gray substance. 
It depends, in fact, upon the influence of the vaso-motor 
nerves, which influence is derived from the special nerve- 
centre whence they emanate. And tracing them back to 
this, we find that those which accompany the internal 
carotid and its branches are derived from the first great 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic ; those which belong 
to the vertebro-basilar system come from the second and 
third cervical ganglia: consequently the two systems of 

B 
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vessels are atill further kept distmct by their 
supply. 

All these considerationB assist us in our endeavours to & 
some ideas as to the functions of various parts of the c 
cephalon. They confirm the prohability of vario 
' areas, as Dr Hughlings Jackson suggests. They indie* 
how MM. Prevoat and Cotard's esperinients on animals p 
duced their effects. These gentlemen injected i 
fine seeds into the carotids of animals, which, being cai 
into the brain substance, caused softening, showing that i 
anastomosis came to the rescue. They assist us 
in understanding many of the phenomena of sleep, dreai 
and somnambulism, and these it is incumbent i 
student of insanity closely to watch and analyze. 

Passing from the consideration of these various organs, tl 
NeiTB nerve centres, the connecting fibres, and the bloc 
(nnciioii. ygggeig which supply thera with life, we have next ^ 
inquire into this life, into their uses and properties, into Tt 
is commonly called their function. We must ascertain J 
there be any functions common to all of them, or, where tJ 
differ, in what respect they differ, and what their relstjta 
are one to another. By such researches we shall be 1 
able to understand how these functions may be disturbi 
and altered ; in other words, what is the pathology of if 
nervous system. 

U we go down to the lowest forms of life, we shall S 
that nerve force or function is in itself a specialization I 
something lower, which we must call vital force. We hsif 
no other name for it. We see animals leading lives a 
manifesting the phenomena of sensibility and motion, in who! 
we can discover no nervous system at all ; and as we a 
the scale, at first the same organs appear to subserve mai 
purposes, and only at last do we find special organs f 
special functions. Nay, it is even yet a question whether 8 
man the sensory and motor nerves may not occasioni 
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intercliange functions, and motor nerves become sensory, and 
sensory motor.* 

The method by which we approach the study of nerve 
function is twofold. On the one hand, it may l^e 
contemplated as it is exhibited by all beings — men, study two- 
children, lunatics, idiots, animals of every grade ; ^^^^' 
on the other, we may examine ourselves. The former is 
called the objective j the latter the subjective mode of inquiry. 
By the first is revealed to us the nature of the nerve func- 
tions of other men and animals, as derived from the operations 
thereof^ from the movements, acts, and speech. By the other 
is to be studied our own feeling and our own consciousness, 
that knowledge of ourselves and what goes on within us, 
which to some has appeared the only true knowledge, and 
the only real subject of contemplation and study. Now, it is 
quite true that we can only judge of the feelings of others by 
inference ; that which is really known to us is our own feel- 
ing, and nothing beyond ; our own consciousness limits in a 
sense our knowledge. But it is clear that there is much 
beyond out consciousness which it is necessary to examine. 
There is the whole range of mental phenomena exhibited by 
others, whether normal or abnormal. This we must study 
objectively, as we see it exhibited. But we may also bring 
to our assistance that knowledge which we derive from the 
contemplation of our own feelings and existence, always 
keeping in mind, that although this helps us much in the 
examination of the minds and consciousness of others, 
such examination must ever be imperfect, and the wider 
the difference between ourselves and the individual we are 
studying, the less correctly shall we be able to analyze the 
feelings of the latter by the light of our own. Pre- 
eminently is this the case in the consideration of the insane 
mind. People cannot comprehend how an insane patient 
can do this, or say that, because they judge of his disordered 

* Carpenter's Physiology, 6th edition, p. 451. 
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feelings hy their own. And if he does or Bays certain things 
as they wonld do or say them, they argue that his n^nd miM 
lie in all respects similar to their own. 

By experiment and ohservation, by post-mortem examina- 
tion and vivisection, we connect the movements and acti( 
of other beings with the functions of the various organs 
the nervous system, and we infer from such examinations 
that there are in ourselves also a brain and nerve organs, a 
fact of which conscionsness reveals nothing. Examining 
experimentally the actions of other living creatures, Wfl' 
arrive at the conclusion that they consist of contractions (^ 
various muscles or groups of muscles brought about Iqffl 
nerves emanating from nerve centres, which centres aMij 
stimulated by impressions conveyed to them by other nervafi 
coming from the periphery. Thus, it appears that every aofl 
is the result of a stimulation of a nerve centre, whicb in tuHH 
gives rise to a movement. The stimulus may act directija 
from without— as light, or sonnd, or touch ; or it may be cenJ 
tral and mental ; it may be conscious, in which case somd 
present feeling, either by itself or united to the experienceB 
of the past, gives rise to conscious action ; or it may be imJ 
conscious, as what we call automatic or reflex action : yflB 
the law is the same, that from the conscious or uncouBciool 
stimulation of some nerve centre the act arises. The movefl 
ment is all that we experimentally can observe and knowji 
the feeling that accompanies the stimulation we can onlw 
conjecture ; and although we can learn much from the in.'fl 
formation afforded us by other men, by comparison of olffl 
own feelings under similar circumstances, and by the evw 
deuces of pain or pleasure displayed by children and animalffi 
on the application of various stimuli, yet there comes a poiiit| 
when we can only surmise, and that doubtfully, coneeminB 
the presence or absence of feeling and consciousness in beinggdl 
other than ourselves. Hence arise the different opinions Ofl 
authors upon the presence of "mind" in certain animatoa 
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We can observe the progressive development of movements, 
and the increasing specialization of the organs, and the acts 
of the lower animals ; but when we try to determine their 
feeling, or consciousness, or mind, we are driven to conjec- 
tures and arguments from analogy, without having any facts 
or foundations to rest our theories upon. One writer makes 
" mind " coextensive with nervous action, and sees " mind" 
in the movements of a headless frog; another sees in this 
not "mind," but "consciousness;" another, " reflex action." 
Now, it is plainly a mere affair of words to discuss the ques- 
tion whether such movements imply mind or consciousness. 
And similarly with regard to animals low in the scale of 
creation, one person says that those which have no cerebral 
hemispheres have not mind, but mere sensation, their acts 
being sensori-motor. Another attributes to them mind, see- 
ing purpose and deliberation in their acts. On this point, I 
would say that, doubtless, they have mind — a mind not 
specialized, as is our own or that of higher beings, but one 
suited to their life and surroundings, and endowed with a 
capacity of feeling in accordance with the excitations of their 
daily life. But to argue concerning all this from the analogy 
of our own mind and consciousness, will only lead us further 
and further from the truth, and blind us to that which we 
can really see and determine objectively. 
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In considering the objective or physiological aspect of mind, 
we speak of nerve centres and nerve fibres, of stimuli con- 
veyed by the latter to the former, resulting in movements 
visible to the eye, but we must now consider such mental 
phenomena as feelings and ideas. In treatises on insanity, 
you will see, as I have already said, such expressions as 
" emotional " or " volitional " insanity. If you turn to 
works on the mind, you will see the latter divided into the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will; and therefore I am 
bound to speak of these subjects. But what I have to say 
will be as brief as possible, my object being to point out 
what questions are essential fpr you to examine previously 
to entering upon the study of insanity, and what, in fact, are 
the component parts of that which we call mind, and which 
may be at times disordered, if the conditions of its healthy 
working are not fulfilled. 

The first remark that I shall make with regard to mind 
is, that it varies greatly at^ different periods of life, that we 
are not born with it, but that it is developed by slow degrees 
and by the aid of our external surroundings. Our study of it 
must be carried on not only in adults of fully-developed and 
perfect mind ; we must also observe all its imperfect mani- 
festations and developments in children, idiots, and the 
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savage dwellers of uncivilized lands, and compare these with 
minds disessed and disordered, and with the still less deve- 
loped mental functions of the lower animals. 

Let us take an infant and see what its brain functions are, 
and how they grow into the full intelligence of manhood. 
Ton have probably beard of the contruversy as to innate 
ideas, a sense of duty born with ns, and the like. But infants 
are not bom with ideaa and knowledge. They acquire 
ideas, but they are born with a brain, and the power of 
developing the function of it, and of acquiring knowledge. 
The brain they iTiherit, but their acquisitions must de- 
pend on its healthy working, and on their surroundings 
and opportunities of receiving ideas. We shall find no in- 
telligence at first; an infant's nerve phenomena are those of 
bodily feeling and sensation rather than of mmd, tj,^ gn„rt]i 
It passes a considerable portion of its time in sleep: of mind, 
when hungry or cold, it wakes and cries; when fed and 
warm, it sleeps again. It sees nothing, in our sense of the 
word; the rays of light strike on its eye, and, according to 
the intensity of the luminosity, it receives an escitation, 
pleasurable or painful, of the organ of vision. So we find 
that when exposed to a very strong light, it cries, but in 
the dark it is often pacified by being brought in view of 
a lighted candle. Thus, although the infant cannot be 
s^d to have any true perception of objects, we infer from 
ita movements that it experiences e&rt&in feelinffs of pleasure 
or pain from the excitation of its faculty of vision, and the 
changes produced in the vision -centres. As time goes on, 
it habitually sees certam things, some more agreeable than 
others, as its mother and nurse. Not only is the sight 
pleasant at the moment, but the object remains fixed in the 
memory, and a pleasant feeling is associated with it. The 
child recollects the mother, and the sight of her arrests its 
tears, even before the wished-for nourishment Js afforded. 
Here it experiences pleasure from seeing a well-known face, — 
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pleased bT*^! 
howerer, th^H 



a great advance from the time when it was pleased 
oertaiii araonnt of light, the pleasure being, however, 
stimulation of a portion of the brain through thi 

Similarly, if we examine the sense of hearing, we find 
that at a very early age it can hardly be said to esiat. The 
infant's slumbers are not disturbed by a noise that would 
wake adults, Tet, when awake, a violent, sudden, or harsh 
sound will cause it discomfort ; a soft, rhythmical, or musical 
one will please, especially if it come from some familiar per- 
son, as the singing of its mother or nurse. Then the sound 
becomes associated with the individual, and it testifies deli^iJl 
at the voice, even when the speaker is out of sight, 
first it begins not merely to recognise sounds, but to recollect 
names, it associates the latter with certain concrete objecta — 
with a horse, a dog, or a cat ; and as each of these objects 
when seen causes a feeling of pleasure or the reverse, so does 
the memory of it cause the same, when laid up in the mind 
nndor the name associated with it. 

There can. be no question that the great majority of objects 
which are laid up in the memory are taken into the mind by 
the avenues of the senses of sight and hearing: yet the 
experiences of taste, smell, and touch are registered in the 
same way, though they are not so multitudinous and varied. 
Those who are so unfortunate as to have been bom without 
one or hoth of the former senses bring the latter three to 
their aid in a degree which others who have no such need of 
them can hardly appreciate. However they enter, whether 
by sight or hearing, taste, touch, or smell, all impressions 
are conveyed by the senses to the brain, and are there stored 
away and associated together, and so become food for thought 
and reflection, and thus we attain to a thinking mind. Till 
this comea to pass, the young infant is much in the condition 
of the animal whose hemispheres have been removed. It 
passes most of its time in sleep, cries when in pain, follows a 
light with its eyes, and execntes such movements aa sucking. 
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Dl theee ideal feeling-s stored up in the child's memory 
have, as I have said, come to it from without, and have for 
the most part beea associated with some feeliug either of 
pleasure or pain at the time they were perceived. The 
excitation of vision representing the nurse is associated with 
the pleasurable sensation of appeased hunger, and so the two 
are connected afterwards, and the sight of the nurse gives 
pleasure, and also recalls the gratification of the hungry 
appetite. The association of such ideas is plain enough, and 
it must he that certain portions of the br^ corresponding to 
these are also associatod, and give rise to associated action. 

A child a twelvemonth old shakes his head when I ask 
him to come to me : he must have learned by his eye to 
discriminate persons, and to know mine to be an unfamiliar 
face ; also he must have learned that unfamiliar faces, i.e., 
strangers, are productive of less gratification to him than are 
nurses and friends. So he dissents by shaking his head; but 
lie does not cry as he would have done at an earlier age, or 
as he would now, were I to take him by force : he has 
learned that shaking his head indicates unwillingness, and 
averts the evU. Here is a variety of ideas arising out of 
sight and sound, which must have passed through a number 
of associated brain-centres, and, culminating in a deliberate 
act of volition, finally result in setting in motion the 
muscles that move the head. We see decided will, the out- 
come of a feeling of dislike or distrust, which the sight of a 
stranger has roused, but there is very little that deserves 
the name of intellect. Some degree of memory and associa- 
tion we see connected with the stimulation of the organs of 
sense; hut the intellectual powers of a child of this age are 
below those of an intelligent dog. 

If we contemplate the same child at the age of three, we 
Bee that he has made a vast stride. He has gone far beyond 
canine intelligence and canine powers. Supposing him to 
be one of feir average capacity, mental and bodily, we see in 
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him in a, certain 9tag;e all the capaliilitieB of adnlt mind. ETe 
can convey to others his ideas in intelligible speech ; he can 
commit to memory what he hears ; be can reason and perceive 
the consequences of bis acts, and can abstain from what he 
■would fain do if permitted. He has, it may be, a determined 
will, earning for himself the character of being a " wilfiil " 
child. His intellect and will have greatly developed. But 
what of his emotional phenomena? We find this portion of 
his organization more developed still. His wbole day is 
devoted to enjoyment, to gratifjnng hia bodily sense and 
appetite, to running abont, eating, singing, shouting, and 
Bmnsing his mind by pictures, sights, and play. As the in- 
fant passes its days in sleeping and feeding, in looking at 
the light, and kicking its limbs in the delight of muscular 
exertion, so does the three -year- old child live in the perpetual 
indulgence of his pleasures and his self-feeling. If we obserVB 
the manifestations of emotion, we shall see that be exhibita 
anger, fear, jealousy, hatred and love, wonder combined with 
pleasure or with pain which becomes fear, Bclf-importance, 
and a desire to be first and to have precedence in all pleasant 
things. These all grow out of the mere feelings of pleasure 
or pain, which at first constituted the whole of the infant's 
emotional state. 

In this microcosm of humanity, a strong and healthy child, 
you may study without fear of mistake the development of 
mind. Ton will find no better field elsewhere, and he who 
has learned what mind is from an analysis of his own inter- 
na] consciousness, and has not studied it in the manner above 
mentioned, has only half learned his lesson. 

In the works of modem writers upon mind, there ie a 
TieihteB S^^^"^ agreement among most of them to divide 
dwisioBB of it into three, the intellect, the emotions, and the 
will ; and these are described separately, and spoken 
of as having an independent function. Hence it has happened 
that physiological writers and inquirers, hearing from meta- 
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phyFdcians that there are three divisions of mind, have 
thought it necessary to have three portions of the brain 
corresponding to the three parts of mind ; and we shall 
hereafter find that clafisifications of insanity have been laid 
down in accordance with this threefold division; and it 
baa been supposed that one such portion of the brain might 
become nnsonnd, the other remaining sound. The separate 
existence of these faculties, however, is more apparent than 
real. That for which an independence has been claimed, 
more than for any, is the will. On this are supposed to hinge 
the questions of free will, necessity, responsibility, and the 
like ; yet, after the esamination of the acntest reasonera of 
all ag;es, what is there laid dowii concerning it on which 
men are agreed? Looking at these divisions from the phe- 
nomenalist point of view, and considering them as they appear 
in their developing stage in childhood, we may, I think, come 
to some practical conclusions without much difficulty. 

I have already spoken of the storing up in the brain of 
the memories of impressions conveyed thitber from the 
external world by the various senses— sight, hearing, 
taste, or smell. We call these impressions, when they are 
thus stored up, ideas — ISscti, the images of the original impres- 
sions. The hraJn receives these by means of its machinery 
of cells and connecting fibres, and deals with them, associat- 
ing them into groups, so that the idea of one thing calls up 
another, which is habitually associated with it. The idea of 
form calls up colour ; the sound of a trumpet calls up the 
form of one. And when we have thus filled our brain with 
ideas, we unconsciously compare them, discover the simile 
later dissimilia, and the dUsimile inter eimilia; we advance 
fiam the simplex apprehensio of the logicians, the mere re- 
ception of things, to judicium and discursus, the forming 
judgments, and proceeding from certain judgments to another 
founded upon them. For all this it is necessary that the 
organs involved be in sound working condition. The child 



that seea collects ideas iuaceessible to one that is blind ; 
the latter's store is so much the less, and ideas of cer- 
tain kinds, as of colours, are absolutely uiiknowD to him; 
ideas of objects he derives from touch, and this sense becomes 
greatly developed from the increased use he makes of it, and 
tlte communications of the various brain-cells in which these 
stores are laid up must be perfect, bo that they may all be 
brought to bear upon the formation of a given judgment. 
The maai whose memory is good, who has all his knowledge 
available, and can concentrate quickly the whole of it on a 
single point, will form a sound judgment, and is popularly 
said to have all his wifs about him. The various operations 
of the intellect, call them what we will, may be reduced to 
those of retaining or remembering, discriminating or sorting, 
and reproducing or creating new ideas or judgments ont of 
our previous stock. 

For all this we must have mens sana in corpore sotio. 
Perfect intelligence, pure intellect, has been conceived as 
existing without the drawback of corporeity, because we can- 
not but feel that the latter constantly interferes with the 
perfect use thereof. How this comes about, how man's in- 
telligence and sound mind are marred by his bodily imper- 
fection, it is the chief object of these lectures to show. 

We have seen that the child, besides showing signs of a, 
developing intellect, indicates that it possesses emotions and 
will — that is, it lets it be known that it likes or dislikes 
persons and things, and executes various movemeula in 
accordance. This brings me to the consideration of what is 
meant by emotion and will in children and in adults. They 
are constantly spoken of as being divisions of the mind, 
together with intellect. It will, however, be seen that they 
are something very different. 

What we generally call emotion, as rage, terror, or joy, is 
the feeling of the higher brain, the pleasure or pain pjeiiBgi or 
of the mind, as ordinary pain or its opposite is of '"""Uom- 
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the body. It is a physical condition or state depending on a 
certfun excitation of a nerve centre or centres, varying in its 
character according to the centres excited; conseqnently, as 
the latter are developed in complexity and specialty up to 
the highest point of refined and educated adult life, bo will 
the emotions be complex and special in their character. A 
feeling of pleasure or pain coexists, we may almost say, 
with life itself. The humblest animals, far below those in 
which we first find cerebral hemispheres, indicate by their 
movements that their well-being is promoted or retarded. 
The youngest infant testifies to pain. If we use the term 
" feeling" instead of " emotion," we shall better understand 
how much there is ni common between the bodily and mental 
feelings, how they are exalted or depressed by similar canses. 
An infant cries if it experiences bodily pain, or the discom- 
fort caused by cold or hunger. Its bodily well-being is 
arrested, and it testifies this by appropriate acts, which are 
in accordance with its nerve development at the time. If 
this development advances no further, and the child remains 
in the condition of the lowest idiot, it may go through life 
without indicating any higher feeling ; but if it progresses 
normally, we find in a short time signs of mental feeling in 
addition to bodily. Besides crying, ceasing to cry, and 
going to sleep, which at first is almost all that we can 
observe in addition to the movements of the extremities, we 
notice that it smiles when it sees an accustomed face, and 
shows in a short time by vocal sounds its pleasure as well as 
its pain. In all this we see that an excitation of its centres is 
followed by appropriate movements, which may at iirst be 
called voluntary or involuntary, so closely do they follow the 
excitation. If, however, we try to discover why a child is 
pleased or displeased, we find that this depends either on the 
character of the excitation, or on its physical condition at the 
particular time. A strong light, too land a noise, a nauseous 
taste, a prick of a pin, a wound or blow, produce pain at 
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once ; but, besidGs ticse, we constantly see that when the 
child is ill everything causea pain, and nothing brings 
pleasure. It cries even with those it loves best, and will not 
be comforted by its toys, or by any of those things that 
pleased it whea in health. We judge of a child's health by 
its emotional state, by its being fretful and cross, or gay and 
hilarious. As it grows in mind and brain, and lays np a 
store of ideas of all kinds, passing from mere concrete objects 
to abstractions, from particulars to generalizations, we find 
that excitation produces feelings equally varying and ad- 
vancing in compleKity and specialty. Herein we shall see 
the difference between one child and another, as between 
one man and another. The educated child, the 
lespoDd with descendant of a line of educated ancestors, be- 
tha idEM. comes a highly specialized man, with feelings and 
emotions of a refined and complex nature. The savage child — 
the child, that is, of savages — becomes a savage man, and his 
ideas and feelings are, compared with those of civilized man, 
childlike throughout life. He is, like a child, easily moved 
to joy, terror, or rage ; but he is incapable of comprehending 
abstract ideas, as truth, justice, honour, or of feeling the 
complex emotions that belong to such ideas. And as his 
mental manifestations are simple, so we find also that the 
convolutions of his brain are simple, alike in both hemi- 
spheres, and more resemhling the brain of the apes than 
does the complicated and convoluted brain of an educated 
European. His hraia is undeveloped, and his mind is 
incapable of development. Little by little in successive 
generations this brain may increase in complexity and 
specialization, but in the individual savage this cannot take 
place. And as one savage inherits the simple and imperfect 
brain of former savages, so we shall find that amongst the 
educated nations a child may inlierit the imperfect brain of 
ancestors who have retrograded from the development of civ- 
ilization, or who have, from disease, overwork, debauchery, or 
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drink, become degenerate and falleD. Like the savage child, 
this one will be incapaWe of attiuning the perfection of in- 
tellectual and emotional life. Either he is so stuuted and 
hlighted that he is an imbecile and an idiot from the begin- 
ning, or when he enters upon life he is unequal to contend 
with the chances of fortune, or his organization is so unstable 
that every ordinary illness disturbs his reason. And even if 
he does not fall into a sudden and marked state of insanity, 
he nevertheless ia unlike other people. His notions are 
warped and eccentric ; he is destitute of the sense of duty 
and of right possessed by others of his country and social 
status. He becomes a criminal, if not a lunatic, and hands 
on to his descendants, if he has any, the inheritance of 
criminality or insanity, swelling the ranks of the crimiuftl or 
the lunatic class. Each of these ia a degenerate and de- 
graded section of the community, which might be reclaimed 
through several generations, if we could select the healthiest 
specimens, and leave the worst to die out, as in fact they 
often do, in a state of sterility. 

In ordinary health, excitations of our nerve centres pro- 
duce certain feelings, which, though often very complex, may 
yet be all resolved into pleasure or pain. The result of the 
excitation, if it be powerful, is action of some kind — verbal, 
facial, or bodily— or desire for action, which we may repress. 
In the child or the savage this repression is not exercised, 
and there is an immediate display of muscular action demon- 
strating the feeling experienced. More civilized men, from 
other ideas habitual to them, repress these signs if they are 
able. But this they cannot always do, and the pent-up storm 
of rage or grief finds vent in words or action. 

To a centre in its ordinary state any stimulation may ho 
at once pleasant or painful ; or it may he at first pleasant, 
and may afterwards he so prolonged as to cause pain. 
Familiar instances of the latter occur to every one. The 
exercise in which we at first take keen delight becomes 
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JrltBome and painful, if contiDued ao aa to produce great 
fetig^ue. We are said to "get tired" in time of almost any- 
thing — of music, of conversation, of our amuse- 
secordingto ments — and hence we Bee that the particular 
'rih'"''*''''"' ^^^^''^S abused liy such things depends on tie 
condition of the centres at a given moment ; and 
as the act follows the feeling, this also will be regulated by 
the condition, whatever it may be. 

A dog let loose from ita kennel, a horse turned out of its 
stable into a field, a young child fresh from its rest, feels the 
highest delight in exercising its limba in jumping and run- 
ning; its centres are full of energy almost spontaneously 
discharged in motion. If, on the contrary, either of them 
does not move at all, or crawls along languidly and de- 
jectedly, we say that it is not well with it. Similarly, if 
accustomed pleasures fail to delight a man, and he is gloomy 
and melancholy without any cause, we know that something 
is amiss. He may have been subjected to stimulation of a 
very painful character, to some grief, or loss, or pressing 
ansiety, which has exhausted him, has robbed him of 
sleep, and brought him to this condition. He may have 
encountered some event which has caused so sudden a 
shock that he may have fallen as in a fit, or which may 
have excited him to rage or terror, with corresponding action 
and consequent exhaustion. Even pleasurable emotion may 
become exhausting, if prolonged. Laughter may turn to 
sobbing, and men may faint from intense joy. On the well- 
being of the nerve centres will depend our recovery from the 
effects of these escitations. They must needs violently dis- 
turb the balance of the brain circulation, which is roused to 
supply the force expended. If the circulation fall, and deep 
return, all is reduced to ita former level, and we are said 
" to get over it." But if not, a permanent disturbance may 
take place. 

Here, then, we may lay down the component parts of 
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that which, for our purpose, we descrihe as mind. We seo 
that it is eTolyeil out of feelings, under which name we 
group both the sensations derived from the excitation of 
our senses, and the emotions attending the excitation of 
ideas or past feelings laid up in memory, which being 
recalled to consciousness, are united to the feeling of the 
moHient, from whatever source this may have arisen. 
This union of the past and the preseut is effected by 
various processeB of reasoning and judgment, and the 
carrying out the action consequent upon this emanates 
from what we caJI will, about which I must say a few 
words. 

Will is not one of the primary divisions of mind. Our 
mind is composed of feelings, present and past, that 
have been produced by the various stimulations 
brought to the nerve centres or cells by the conducting nerve 
fibres. Will is only a process of energiziug, which these struc- 
turee possess when in a healthy and normal state — a process 
which intervenes between the stimulation of the centres and 
the motion which is the ultimate result. If will does not in- 
tervene, the act is said to be automatic ; if wJU directs it, it 
is voluntary. And when we say that will directs, we mean 
that in our mind we form a deliberate judgment concerning 
something which we wish to carry out, and then regulate our 
movements so as to accomplish this end. Will is concerned 
with action of some sort, mental or bodily ; it does not exist 
as & metaphysical entity. There ia no such thing as will 
apart from something willed. And if we examine the acts, 
mental or bodily, which are the result of deliberate will, we 
shall find that a vast number of our actions are not comprised 
in this category, and that those which really deserve the 
name are the result of the whole collected knowledge of our 
mind. Being what we are, we cannot help acting as we do. 
Involuntarily wo avoid that which is painiiil, and seek that 
which is pleasant. In sudden self-defence or danger, we do 
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tliftt which truly is called involuntary. Many things are 
done iinconBciouBly by hahit and custom, and if wo court 
danger, or choose the painful rather than the pleasant, it is 
because the ideas and knowledge stored up in oui brain 
teach U8 that it is bett«r for some reason or other so to do. 
People differ in that which they choose to do, because of the 
difference hi the general cotiBtitution and furnishing of their 
minds. One man can practise great aelf-denial which 
another cannot. He is enabled to do this, not because one 
part of his brain, inhabited by a function called his will, is 
larger than that of the other man, but because his whole 
mmd is stored with feelings and experiences which counter- 
act the impulse to gratify a present desire, a desire not 
resisted by a man less endowed. Our criminal law can 
only be enforced by supposing that all men are alike, 
even to the point of all being acquainted with every law 
that is made; but, practically, we make great differences 
and allowances for individuals according to their oppor- 
tunities, their rearing, education, and past history. Were 
an educated gentleman to steal a watch, we should affix to 
the act a stigma very different from that which accompanies 
the theft committed by one who has been reared in vice and 

If we consider what can be done by dint of our will, we 
shall find that willing can do very little per se. We learn 
to walk, we learn to ride, to write, to dance. By long and 
laborious practice we acquire the power of executing such 
movements, and no effort of will can enable us to perform 
them till we have learned the method. When this is 
acquired, such things are done unconsciously. If we apply 
our will to mental operations, frequently we cannot fix 
our attention on one subject for ten minutes at a time, or, do 
what we will, we cannot exclude an idea from our thoughts. 
We cannot by our will recall a name or a circumstance ; and 
when we are conscious of exercising a choice, and of delibe- 
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rately resolving; to do this or that, it is because our reason, 
judging by the aid of experience of the past, and the proba- 
bilities of the future, based on such esperience, indicates 
that whiuh we must choose. We say emphatically of a man, 
when we wish to assert that he did something freely and 
voluntarily, that he deliberately did the thing ; i.e., that he, 
after due reflection and consideration, proceeded to act. 
Therefore volitional insanity must imply an insane reason 
and judgment, not only an insane will, and is no more a 
separate and special form than are ideational and emotional 
insanity, which are supposed severally to represent an insane 
intellect and insane emotionB. We can no more divorce in- 
tellect and emotions than we can divorce intellect and ideas 
from eonaciouaneaa, 

I discard the will, then, as a third component of mini), 
and retain only feelings and ideas, which in truth, are not 
two, but one, as they arise from present stimulation, are stored 
away in memory, and in new combinations come again info 
consciousness upon fresh excitations. Under the term feel- 
ing we may range the bodily sensations of pain or pleasure, 
the sensations of the special senses, as the eye or ear, and 
the emotions which are but the feelings of the highest 
centres of the brain concerned with the intellectua!, the 
KStlielic, or the religious. For the due operation of 
our feelings and resulting ideas, we require the healthy 
working of the nerve centres, with the system tonriitions 
of nerve fibres and adequate supply of blood, "ecusBaT fT 
which I liave described to you. When this ration of iiie 
goes on aright, our minds are healthy; when '"*"''■ 
anything interferes with the proper working, we have the 
evidence of it in an irregular or abnormal manifestation of 
mind-action. And betbre I come to the subject of insanity 
as generally understood, it may be as well to glance for a 
moment at a few of the conditions of the healthy working of 
brain and nerve, 
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. We may sum up in a few words these several conditionft 
Given a Lealtiy apparatus, free from defect, we require for 
its working a due amount of material in the shape of food, 
to be converted, through the agency of tte digestive and 
circulatory system, into healthy hlood, supplying the waste 
in the hrain cells. This blood must he in all respects 
fit for itB purpose, rich in oxygen and all necessary in- 
gredients, and free from all impurities, as urea, bile, car- 
bonic acid, or other poisonB, Secondly, we require for the 
due discharge of mental action a certain amount of beat. 
Thirdly, we must at stated intervals have a period of rest 
and cessation, which in man is g^ven by sleep. Failing 
any of these, mental action hecomee disordered, and finally 

The mere amount of blood circulating through the brain 
1. A hesiihy ™i>^'- °^ necessity influence to a material degree its 
siood-flow. power of acting. Mechanically, t mean, the pres- 
sure of an undue quantity, or, conversely, the removal of the 
accustomed pressure, must afi"ect the relations and the func- 
tions of such delicate structures as the nerve cells and nerve 
fibres. That pressure can be exerted upon the hrain cells 
by increased blood supply is a fact which, I believe, may 
now he considered fully established, though formerly some 
held that this could not he the case. We may concede, how- 
ever, that the amount of blood sent to the brain is, compared 
with that which may be injected into other organs, limited 
by the conditions of the arteries ; nevertheless, it is certain 
that enough may be sent there to interfere with the healthy 
state, for after death we have traces of active liyperKmia 
plainly apparent. Another probable result of exoessivB 
hypersemia and pressure is stasis of the hlood in the vessels 
and capillaries : stasis both of the red corpuscles and the 
white, with blocking of the minute vessels, and consequent 
delirium or stupor. Upon this point I shall have more to 
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•say hereafter ; but I wish only here to remind yon of the 
writings of Mr Lister on the phenomenon of stasis in inflam- 
mation, and of Dr Charlton Bastian's paper, in which he 
describes this blocking as discovered by himself, in a case of 
erysipelas of the head with delirium, narrated in the " British 
Medical Journal" of January 1869. 

Into the varieties of food necessary or adequate to the proper 
discharge of brain function I shall not here enter. 
You will have heard of them elsewhere. It is a ' 
fact of observation that the dwellers in northern regions eat 
quantities of animal food and fat and grease of all kinds, 
which could only be consumed by those who live under such 
climatic conditions, while those who inhabit tropic lands may 
pass through an active life without eating anything save a 
vegetable diet. And this brings me to another head. For 
the due discharge of brain function it is necessary that the 
individual should live in a certain temperature, 3 a normal 
not too hot nor too cold. Life — the life, that is, temperature. 
of man — can only exist in a certain temperature ; and the 
first mode in which the invasion of cold is evidenced is in 
the efiect produced upon the nervous system. An over- 
whelming desire to sleep comes over a man exposed for a 
long period to extreme cold; and, as you know, to sleep 
under such circumstances is fatal, unless some one is at 
hand to wake the sleeper. If this be the case, the sleep 
is beneficial, and recruits the exhausted powers, showing 
plainly that nervous exhaustion is the condition which the 
cold produces. In his most interesting book of arctic travel, 
Dr Kane relates how he and his companions were once 
nearly lost in the cold : " Our halts multiplied, and we fell 
half-sleeping on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange 
to say, it refi:eshed us. I ventured upon the experiment 
myself, making Riley wake me at the end of three minutes, 
and I felt so much benefited by it that I timed the men in 
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the same way. They sat on the runners of the Bledge, fell 
asleep instantly, and were Ibrced to wakefulness when their 
three minutes were out."* 

The blood must be pure : it must contain no deleterious 
substance which maj mteifere with the healthy nutrition of 
the briun, or may actually poison it, and set up therein that 
infiammation and stasis which I have alluded to. It must 
not be vitiated by poisons introduced from without, as alcohol, 
opium, lead ; neither ought it to contain those poisonous 
matters which, generated ivitliin the body, and in a healthy 
individual excreted thence, are occasionally retained, and 
give rise to eymptoms of brain disorder, such as delirium, 
coma, or convulsions. 

However we may explain the metamorphosis of other 
forms of motion or energy into mind, it is a fact of experience 
that an adequate supply of food is required for the wants of 
the nervous system, and that a failure of food results in a 
corresponding diminution of nerve-energy, and often in 
nervous disease. I shall have to return to this again and 
again, believing, as I do, that a plentiful supply of food is of 
all things the most efQcacious in restoring exhaugted nervous 
power, and in removing nervous disorder. If we read the 
accounts of shipwrecked sailors and others who have been 
compelled to live for some tune upon a scanty supply of food, 
we see how weakness was the prominent symptom experi- 
enced, weakness rather than hunger, weakness not to be 
accounted for hy the diminution of the muscular tissues, but 
rather by the want of nervous power. Not merely for the 
nourishment of the hraiii and other portions of the nervooB 
system is the food required. It is demanded not only that 
the brain may live, but that it may duly discharge its func- 
tion in a normal and healthy manner. The brain may live, 
and the owner may live for years in a state of the most 
abject fatuity. 

* Arctic Eiplomtioiii, vol. i. p. 3'Jg. 
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, The animals that have to pass the winter in countries 
where the cold is very severe, do so, many of them, in the 
state of hybernation. So little is expended in this condition 
of sleep, that often without food they exist for months, with 
all the functions of life reduced to a minimum, the amount of 
nervous energy required for these being derived from the 
blood, which is in turn renovated from the stores of their 
bodies, or by occasional meals from the supply of winter 
food laid up by some of them. But hybernation is not 
possible for us or for the more highly organized and 
developed animals, and cold deprives us of our nervous 
power even when we are supplied with adequate nourish- 
ment. Too great heat also incapacitates us from properly 
discharging our brain function, and causes that disorder 
called coup de soleil, which has its seat in the cerebral 
organs. 

Not only is the warmth of the sun beneficial to the health 
and energy of the human mind, the light of it is 
also essential to its well-being. The protracted 
darkness of northern countries has been observed to bring 
about insanity, especially melancholia. Dr Lauder Lindsay 
draws attention to this in a paper on " Insanity in Arctic 
Countries,"* to which I refer you. And Dr Kane, from 
whose book T have just quoted, mentions the depressing 
efiect of darkness, which affected, he says, even the dogs, 
though they were bom within the arctic circle. A disease, 
which he considered clearly mental, affected them to such a 
degree that they were doctored and nursed like babies. 
They ate and slept well, and were strong, but an epileptic 
attack was followed by true lunacy. Of course, we cannot, 
in speaking of arctic countries, eliminate the joint effect of 
cold, fatigue, and want of fresh food ; but in other countries, 
in cities, dungeons, and elsewhere, the depression caused by 
Xjrolonged darkness has been felt and noticed. 

* British and Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Review, January 1870. 
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For tile due discharge of its function, our brain requires r^st, 
which rest it talies in sleep. Only in complete Bleep 
^ does it thoroughly recruit itself, and lay up stores 
of energy to he expended in the waking hours. In sleep all 
work ceascB save the processes of organic life, and these are 
reduced to the lowest point. Tliere is no expenditure, but, 
on the contrary, there is constant renewal of nerve power. 
According to the exhaustion and previous waste of power will 
be the demand for sleep and the continuance of it. Men 
become so worn out that the strongest impressions, the 
loudest noises, or the most exciting news, cannot avert the 
deep that comes over them ; but the amount that will re- 
fresh them varies greatly in different individuals. Some 
reiinire much sleep, some little ; at times a brief snateh, even 
of a few minutes, will greatly recruit ftie wearied man. As 
you study insanity and observe insajie patients, you will have 
to be constantly watching the phenomena of sleep and sleep- 
lessness. Tou will see the consequences of the entire loss of 
aleep, of the partial loss. You will meet with some whose 
minds break down hecaiiee their brain is constantly and 
habitually overworked by day, and not sufficiently renovated 
by sleep at night. Either their work pursiies them into the 
night, and haunts their couch and disturbs their sleep by 
harassing thoughts and grave responsibilities, or they allow 
themselves an amount of sleep altogether out of proportion to 
that demanded by their daily task. 

Such are the snhjects to which I wish you to direct your 
attention before you enter on tlie study of the disorder termed 
Insanity, or unsoundness of mind. I have brought them 
under your notice roughly, not with the accuracy and perfect 
delineation of a photograph, but as men draw diagrams on a 
black-hoard, giving in broad outline just so much as will 
illustrate what they have to describe. You must bear in 
mind that you have to consider the nerve centres and the nerve 
fibres which connect them to each other and to other parts, 
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the blood whicli furnishes them with life and energy, the 
bloodvessels that carry this to them and take it away, and 
the nervous system that regulates the supply ; the nature of 
the resulting operations, whether of mind or motility, and the 
conditions under which they are carried on. Such are the data. 
When these organs all work harmoniously and healthily, 
sound mind is the result. When the mind is unsound, we 
must discover the defective spot in one or other of these parts 
or processes. 



LECTUEE III. 

The Pathology of Insanity — Charajcteriatica of Commencing Insanity — 
Varieties of Insanity — Insanity from Mentcd Shock — Drom long-contimted 
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Having thus glanced at the phenomena of healthy mind, 
we are in a position to study those of unhealthy or disordered 
mind : having laid down the physiology, we proceed to the 
pathology. 

Now, by daily intercourse with sane people we know very 

souna^na. ^«" ^^^' ^« ^'^' ^l^^-l ^ o'^"^^ phraseology 
we speak of a man as being " right in his mind." 

It is assumed that, being of full age, he has stored his brain 
with a reasonable amount of knowledge and of facts of experi- 
ence ; that he can recall a fair proportion of what he has seen 
and heard during the past years, and can act upon this ex- 
perience in an intelligent manner, giving good reasons for so 
acting ; that he can understand what is said to him upon 
subjects within his comprehension and knowledge, and dis- 
play judgment in what concerns him personally. Such is 
what lawyers call a man " of sound mind, memory, and 
Unsoundness Understanding." Conversely, we say a man is 
of mind. " unsound of mind " when he forgets most of what 
happens to him ; can form no judgment from what he has 
seen or learned ; when his acts are outrageous, and he can 
give no good reasons for them ; when his ideas concerning 
himself are palpably false, i.e., delusions; or when he is 
quite unconscious of what he is doing. 
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According to the nature of the defect, we say that lie is 
idiotic, or imbecile, insane, or delirious. These forms of 
unsoundness of mind may vary in degree, and no less in 
dumtion, lasting from hours to years. Yet, certain is it that 
they depend on alteration or defective action of those organs 
I Bpoke of in my first lecture, the nerve centres and conduct- 
ing fibres, the bloodvessels, and the system by which the 
supply of blood is regulated. Unsoundness of mind may 
exist by itself, the bodily functions being apparently intact; 
it may be conpled with epilepsy, apoplexy, and other 
cerebral affections, or arise in the course of such diseases as 
measles, pneumonia, acute rheumatism, and fevers of all 
kinds, or may he traced to blood poisons, to alcohol, 
haschisch, or opium. Whether we call it delirium, coma, 
wandering, or idiocy, mania, melancholia, or dementia, 
it depends on some pathological condition of the nerve 
centres, and implies a total or partial mental alteration or 
defect. 

Having thus widened out the suhject to the fill], I must 
proceed to consider some of the details, for it is not within 
the scope of these lectures to examine seriatim every one of 
the conditions just enumerated. I pass over idiocy and con- 
genital idiots, whose undeveloped organs and faculties are 
incapable of receiving the data of esperience and of forming 
out of them judgments. I leave to other teachers the con- 
dition of coma, which is rarely seen by those who observe 
the insane, except when it is the precursor of death. That 
to which I chiefly wish to direct your attention, and which 
is involved in the greatest obscurity, is the alteration which 
takes place in the mind of a man previously sane, and in 
a longer or shorter time may pass away, leaving him sane 
as before. The alteration may he so transient, and the re- 
storation so complete, that it is impossible to believe the 
pathological change can be anything more than what is 
uraally called " functional." 
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If you look carefully at a number of patients whose' In- 
sanity is just in its commencement, yoit will find 
iiiicxifcimi- certain, characteristics in which they agree. I do 
mencing !b- [[uj mean that they will agree in their delusions, 
or that they will perform the same acts, hut 
certain physical symptoms will he ohservalile in all, which 
point to pathological disturbances of nerve function. 

a. The first I shall mention is, that very few, if any, such 
fl. Winiof persons sleep in a normal or natural degree. Al- 
*«P' most iuyariahly sleep will be in defect. This 

defect, this sleeplessness, may he greater or less according 
to the severity of the case, varying from entire loss lasting 
for days, and threatening danger to life, to an amount which, 
though less than usual, yet brings some renovation of 
strength to the sufferer every twenty-four hours. 

6. Another symptom not 60 universally present, which 
J Pain nr '"'•'7 ^^ overlooked by you, or denied by the 
heatofiiead. patient, is pain and heat of head, frequently a 
flushed face, throbbing of the carotids, and suffused eyes. 

c. Next, and this I think of the greatest importance, there 
is almost always an alteration in the general emo- 
inamotiomi tional condition of the individual. It has been 
'""" said that in all insanity there is at first a period 

of depression, to be followed in mania by escitemcnt. This 
I doubt. I believe that excitement may be the first change 
noticeable, but I think it certain that one or other, deprea- 
Bion or excitement, a departure in one or other direction 
ftom the normal emotional state, may be observed in most 
patients at the commencement of an attack. Friends will 
tell you that a man has become quiet and dnll, or restless, 
irritable, or excitable, and this in many instances long be- 
fore any marked intellectual disturbance or delusions are 
manifest. These are all symptoms which are the common 
precursors of insanity, and I wish you particularly to recol- 
lect them, because tbey throw light oa the nature of thid 
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terrible malady, and by keeping them ever before your eyes 
you may be able to avert the threatening evil ; for we are 
reproached because we never attempt to deal with insanity 
till it has fully and unmistakably declared itself. There is 
no need to consider these symptoms separately ; in speaking 
of one I shall touch on all. 

If my views are correct, this depression or exaltation, this 
emotional alteration, points not to a disturbance of one por- 
tion of the brain, but to a pathological condition of the whole 
nervous system of the highest significance. You will find 
it called by some " emotional insanity," and will read that 
the emotional part of the mind may be disordered, the intel- 
lectual remaining sound, and delusions not being observable. 
This distinction cannot, I maintain, be upheld. Patients 
may, or may not, have delusions ; they may have the same 
delusions, and yet be very different in their feelings concern- 
ing them; the delusions are the result of the emotional 
and general condition, not the cause, and this explains our 
finding almost identically the same delusions in so many 
patients; for the emotions are the result of alterations of 
the health and energy of the entire nerve centres, and 
accordingly the man is depressed or excited, angry, noisy, 
or hilarious. 

This feeling of depression or gaiety is apt to be overlooked, 
because it is such a common occurrence, but as we daily 
feel it ourselves, or witness it in others, we can understand 
that it is a physical condition depending upon the general 
bodily health. We never think of attributing it solely to 
mental causes. Without anxiety or care of any kind, a man 
may feel low; another even under a load of trouble feels 
cheerful and elastic. We talk of an " attack of the spleen," 
of being "jaundiced," of the liver being out of sorts, or the 
stomach, but we don't call our ailment "disorder of the 
brain," nor is this in many cases the part primarily affected. 
Quite possibly the digestive. organs may be the seat of the 
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miscliief, and an alteratioa of diet or a dose of medicine may 
effect a cure. Our fathers used to reoognise this when they 
wrote of " visceral sympathies." Little is known even now 
of the relations of one organ to another, or of the sympa- 
thetic disturbances, so that we cannot always £x upon the 
peccant part. 

d. After the stage of emotional alteration has begun, 

sooner or later in the majority of patients delu- 
queniiy, sions, or halhicinationa, appear. In some we may 

not be able to discover any which merit the name. 
Of such T shall speak hereafter ; but, as T have said, in most 
patients who are insane, and not imbecile or delirious, we 
shall find delusions, false and erroneous notions about them- 
selves and their relations to other people and things. A 
part of the mind appears to be out of joint ; it does not work 
in harmony with the rest. Bemg perfectly clear on many 
points, they assert what is utterly false or impossible con- 
cerning others, and all demonstration fails to point out that 
they are mistaken. TLey are unable to compare their feel- 
ings with the facts of their own or others' experience ; and ' 
with these delusions there may be every variation of emofiot 
from the profoundest gloom to the liveliest hilarity, 
merly insanity was divided according to the feeling displayed 
and for ages writers knew no classes but melancholia a 
mania. As a reaction which might have been expecte 
pathologists nowadays say that this is no division at aH; ' 
that it is but an accident if a man is melancholy or the re- 
verse. As usual, the truth is somewhere between; the 
melancholy of a patient is a pathological condition different 
unquestionably from that of a man in gay and noisy mania, 
and requiring different treatment. But the whole pathology 
is not summed up in either of these terms. Two women, 
from the same cause, parturition, will become, the one 
maniacal, the other melancholic. It is not sufficient here to 
set these down as suffermg from puerperal insanity. We 
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must look for varieties in the coiiditionB which may account 
for the varieties in the phenomena cxliibited. Il has heen 
proposed to clasBify insanity according to its causes. But it 
ia entirely unscientific to describe the condition of a patient 
by simply naming an origin, possibly very remote, and to 
take no account of all tbe various steps by which the patient 
has advanced up to the time of our examination, or of the 
phenomena exhibited at the latter period. Again, we shall 
find that insanity is for the most part the outcome .^jj^ ^j^j^ ^f 
of a number of causes, not of one; and this, if thcinMnity 
true, would at once vitiate such a classification, nmnbtrof 
That which is above everything needful is a con- "i"^"'™"- 
Bideration of the whole pathology of a patient at the time of 
the first manifestatioQ of mental disorder. At this time we 
shall be best able to appreciate his exact condition, and to 
trace tbe course of the malady thence, mindful of the essen- 
tial, and setting aside the non-essential phenomena thereof. 
In considering the pathology, we must also be studying the 
cause. The precise pathological condition may be hard to 
discern, yet the attempt must be made, and constant prac- 
tice will enable us to do much. 

If we consult the works of the chief writers upon the sub- 
ject of insanity, we shall see that the varieties of the disorder 
are in almost every case determined by the mental symp- 
toms ; and so we find ever recurring the old divisions of 
mania, melancholia, and dementia. In describing the causes, 
we hear of other physical conditions, e.j., insanity brought 
about by epilepsy or syphilis, but the varieties or classes are 
usually not dis.tinguislied by pathological diversities, but by 
mental peculiarities only. One exception, however, I must 
mention. In 1863, Dr Skae, of Edinburgh, read before tlie 
Medico- Psychological Association a most sugges- , 

live paper on " A Rational and Practical Classi- ptuhoingici 
fication of Insanity," which is printed in the "'"' "'""'■ 
"Journal of Mental Science." His scheme he puts forward 
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not ns complete, "tut as one which may, by combined 
efforts, culminate in a better, a more deSoite, and, at least, a 
more practical method than the one in present use." I look 
npon this system as bo valuable, both on account of its own 
merits, and as the precnraor of all that will certainly follow, 
that I cannot but transcribe it here. It is this : — 



Idiocy, llDlBllectual, 
ImlwcUity.j Moral. 


Climacteric Mania. 




E|iileplic lUiiio- 


Senile Mania. 


MsnigofMaBlurbMion. 


Phthisital Mmu«. 


„ I'ubescanoe. 


Metaatado „ 




Traamalio „ 


Kjintihomania. 


Sanstroka „ 


Uptericl M«.i». 


Syphilitic „ 


AmenofrUceal Mnoia. 


Delirium Tremens. 


SeiHBl M«niii. 




Maiiia of Pregnancy. 


Qeooral Paralysis of the Tnsu 


;; ChUdbwring. 


"■•-«■•-'■ {irii 
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The merits of this division arc so great, and its superiority 
over all preceding ho manifest, that it requires littie or no 
comment. Without being a clasafication based exclusively 
on etiology, it yet takes into consideration the pathological 
condition of the individual, and the origin of the disorder. 
One cfluld have wished that Dr Skae had gone one step 
further, and banished altogether the word mania, which he 
apparently uses as synonymous witli insanity ; but which, in 
common parhmoe, conveys the idea of a peculiar mental slate. 
Idiopathic mania, sthenic and asthenic, conveys no patholo- 
gical meaning, and is, if anything, misleading. Schroeder 
van der Kolk, it is true, divided all insanity into idiopathic 
and Eympathetic, the former arising, as he supposed, in the 
brain, the latter being caused hy sympathetic disturbance of 
the bodily organs ; hut such vague divisions have no practical 
value, pathological or therapeutical. As I shall hereafter 
point out, the insanity which has no apparent cause might 
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almost invariably be termed hereditary, were it not that 
much more tlian this may as truly be called hereditary, the 
exciting cauee only lighting up the transmitted and latent 
disease. Both Drs Skae and Sehroeder van der Kolk pass 
over too lightly the influence of hereditary taint. The patho- 
logical condition observable in a patient at the outbreak of 
insanity has its origin, in numberless cases, not in. the in- 
dividual, but in hia ancestors, and no classification or patho- 
logical description can be exact which omits to take this 
great fact into account. 

I will pass under review some classes or conditions which 
are, as I conceive, pathological varieties, and you varietieaof 
will be able to compare them with Dr Skae's in>»D"r- 
eystem, and will see how large apart is played by that hered- 
itary insane temperament to which I have just alluded. I 
Ehall hereafter have something more to say on the subject of 
classification. At present, without professing to lay down 
all the classes of insanity, I will consider the pathology of 
certain groups of cases, which I believe differ from one 
another in a pathological point of view. 

The first is disorder of the brain produced by a mental 
ehock, with sleeplessness, heat of head, depression, ^ 
or pflinful excitement, which may be accompanied ftom mfDtai 
by confiisionof thoQgbtordelusioas. Suddensbock '"°°^- 
may be followed by a variety of grave consequences, by death 
if there be heart disease, by apoplectic efiiiBion of blood, by 
epilepsy, by chorea in young persons, and by various forms of 
insanity, from acute mania to what is termed acute dementia- 
Most men know what it is to have been kept awake for a 
considerable portion of the night by something which causes 
them anxiety or grief. There is a strong stimulation of the 
mind, causing continued thought, and followed by an excited 
brain circulation. Even the anticipation of pleasure may pro- 
duce the same result. In the young this may more frequently 
be the disturber of sleep than care or sorrow, which comes to 
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tliem Beldora and sits on tliem lightly. From one causa or 
other almost every one Imows what it is to be rendered sleep- 
leBB, Now, if we observe the succession of phenomena in 
persons of ordinary health, what do we find? The reception 
of a mental shock causes immediate activity of brain, rapid 
molecular change in the centres, and in consequence a deter- 
mination of arterial blood to the head. Even mnsciilar struc- 
tures may be set in motion, and this involuntarily. Very 
likely there will be trembling, or sobbing, or crying. The 
sufferer may pace the room, or rock himself, or wring his 
hands. All such acts imply a continued change going on in 
the centres ; and they also imply a want of controlling power. 
The weaker the individual the more violent will be these 
manifestations. Take the first, trembling. This indicates a 
lack of force. If we hold out a weight with extended arm, a 
weight too heavy for our strength, our liand trembles more 
and more, till it falls exhausted. The muscles do not balance 
oneanothor,andthe emission offeree is jerky and uneven; the 
organs are not co-ordinated. The same thing may be said of 
convulsions, which so frequently occur after hremorrhage or 
other exhausting causes. As the power of the centres becomes 
exhausted, it is manifested by the irregular and spasmodic 
action of the muscles which are set free from one another, and 
not separately and uncontrolled. A common sequel of shock 
is chorea, which is another variety of this spasmodic action. 
The defect of power in this disorder is fully recognised, and 
it has been supposed that the sole cause of it is embolic 
closure of the arteries. Without examining the question, I 
may assume that there is defect of power, whether deijending 
on exhaustion of the normal supply, or deficiency of the blood 
whence it is derived. I believe both conditions may be found. 
In ordinary health sleep comes to the disturbed brain 
after a longer or shorter period, the sufferer wakes refreshed, 
and on the next day his mental disquiet wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect. But in a man doomed to insanity the rapid 
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molecular changes do not cease, eleep does not corae, and 
soon there is evident emotional change, with confusion and 
want of co-ordination of ideas. 

The form of the insanity will vary according; to the condi- 
tion of the whole nerve centres of the individual ; in a young 
and vigoroiia suhject it will most likely take the form of 
mania, with violent ebullitions of anger, and much muscular 
action ; in the old or weakly, melancholia more commonly 
appears ; while in one whose nerve power is for the time 
utterly prostrated, there will be some such variety as acute 
dementia, or melaneholia aim stupore, where mind is a blank, 
and voluntary action altogether gone. That the patient pre- 
sents this or that kind of mental disorder is, it is true, in one 
sense an accident. The exciting cause may produce in one 
man melancholia, in another mania ; bnt I hold that the con- 
didon called melancholia is very different pathologically from 
that of mania. The first pathological condition, then, for 
your consideration and study is that of insanity caused by 
sudden mental shock, a rapid molecular change being set up 
in the hrain, giving rise to accelerated circulation, heat, and 
want of sleep, with the phenomena of emotional disturbance 
and confusion of thought and idea, the symptoms varying 
according to the general constitutional energy of the indi- 
vidual. Here, to use an old expression, we may say that the 
circulation is disturbed by a wis a fronte, or, using another 
formula, uhi sU'mulvs, ibiftuxus, we indicate that the changes 
which bring about the increased blood-flow have commenced 
in the organs of mind under the influence of undue stunula- 
tion from without. 

I now corae to a second pathological condition, where not 
asudden mental shock, hutalong-continuedmeutal g inssnity 
worry or anxiety, or long and laborious mental ^°™ '""«- 
application and work, has overset the reason, miietyoc 
We see the result of this very frequently in brain '""*■ 
diseases other than insanity, in so-called softening and dis- 



ccsszzBidai ^f" ajuesAj f. wmligJ Vr jeais of overwork. 
Hoe ^le iBK^iBf xTBfbaT^T vnis ant : Inl in aiwther, w 
Inz:^ f=»:s5.ic: is 3b.y^ ^iiue to distoilMiMCiy there may be at 
aBeK:5iR'pK^^S£3Scf't£Hxderndiertiiaiiof ^caj. The 
cazkrif- cans of ^-^ria^. aad die lack of means to sapport a 
fiEsihr. the eiirvuf tcRDtnrt «f a lad InsbaDd or wife, or of 
l>cc£gal 9X1$ or poc£sate da^^tas. constant harass and 
anxSen* 12 V2s:ms9» of a sfecnIadTV diaracter, or a pei^ 
craring- azclKikfi pHpetrnDr tfiaffcantedy — these and a tbon- 
sand csiber siiseries cf lunaan file are tiie things which npset 
maiici azhl £!1 asrhnos. And what is tiie pathology here ? 
We do not hear of a sodden mental shock caosing an over- 
whefaning emockcuJ excitement, and hringmg aboat afanost 
at once sleeplessness and acnte iuanitr. Bat we know that 
there must hare Veim a constant stimulation of the brain, with 
increased emodcn and incxeased expenditare gmng <m for 
jeais. The bfain cirtnlation doling all tins time has been 
distnrbedi and the nerve centres exposed to a greater demand 
and a greater amount of change than thev are able to bear. 
Some men mav endore thisL mav work eariv and late, and 
retain their fftcolties unharmed; bnt others, who are by 
natnre more prone to change, who eaaly di^lay emotional 
excitement and do not easQy snbside into their n(»mal calm, 
are one day excited beyond recovery, and insanity is mani- 
fested. Owing to the length of time that the stimnlaticm has 
existed, and the consequent weakening and exhaustion which 
the whole of the machinery most have undergone, we find 
that this form of insanity does not usoally subside rapidly, and 
too often see along with it signs of irremediable disorganiza- 
tion of the brain or the nutrient bloodvessels. 

It follows that these patients are not very youthful, and as 
loDg-continued and exhausting anxiety is the main cause, we 
should expect melancholia to be the form the insanity will 
take, or monomania, with suspicion and iU temper, rather 
than violent sthenic mania. 
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'WTiereas one section of observers ascribes to "moral cauBea" 
the chief r61e in the causation of insanity, another, looking 
farther back, would deny to them any staha in this regard, 
and would reduce all to physical causes and conditions. And 
I with some reason ; for in almost all the cases where insanity 
. follows a mental trial, we shall detect in the physical consti- 
tution of tlic individual apredisposition, aninstahility of nerve 
constitution, which enables the mental cause to overthrow 
him. We must consider, not the events of the preceding 
I month or year, but the history of the individual from his birth, 
■ and that of his parents before him. There are men who, with 
' the misfortunes of a Job, or the anxieties of a Damocles, are 
nevertheless calm, equable, and active, ever ready to catch tie 
turn of the tide, prepared for everything, good or bad ; and, 
on the other hand, some fall down before the slightest buffet 
of fortune, and are said to be driven mad by grief, or loss, or 
worry. A man may have griefs and ansieties so severe as 
i scarcely to fall short of disease ; but the moral causes of the 
I insanity of many are of so slight a nature, when looked at 
objectively, that it is at once clear that other causes and con- 
didonsmustbe sought. I have said already, and shall have 
to repeat it again and again, that insanity is the result of a 
number of events and conditions which go to make up one 
pathological state. To gather all these together is probably 
out of our power, for we should have to survey a series of 
phenomena of infinite extent, and far beyond our ken. 

In a large number of cases we cannot help c(msidering, in 
connexion with the insanity, some condition of the 
BexnaL organs, which, whether it be the cause or c^neiton^ " 
the concomitant of the mental symptoms, must at "'"'' "'* 
I any rate be viewed as part of the pathological state 
of the patient. Women become insane during pregnancy, after 
parturition, during lactation ; at the age when the catamenia 
first appear, and when they disappear. Excessive indulgence 
i either in venery or masturbadon are causes admitted by all, 
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and there are other less defined yariettcB, known as Batyriasis, 
nymphomania, and hysterical mania, of which the pathology 
is often ohscure, and into which many various conditions 
enter. Also we may trace, or think we can trace, the brajn 
dieorder to such maladies as tumours of the womb or ovary, 
or to sudden suppression of the cattunenial function. Here, 
then, is a large group necessarily somewhat allied, tlie patho- 
logy of which must be studied as a whole, partly by obser- 
vation of cases, partly by the analogies of other pathological 
conditions of insanity, or other nerrous disorders traceable to 
the same causes. 

The sympathetic connexion existing between the brain 
and the uterus is plainly seen by the most casual observer. 
Many women are completely prostrated while menstruating, 
and suffer intensely in the head. In many animals the 
analogous period of the rut produces mental phenomena 
which approach insanity as nearly as anything evinced by 
these lower minds can. The madness of March bares has 
passed into a proverb. The stag and the buck, in October, 
render unsafe the parks in which they dwell. In a woman 
whose brain is peculiarly unstable and prone to distarbance, 
it is no wonder if uterine irregularities cause corresponding 
mental symptoms. 

If we consider the insanity that makes its appearance at 
a. inwmitvof ^^^ '™^ "^ pubesceQce, what may be observed ? 
pubertr. First, that this period brings more dangers to girls 
than to boys; that more girls between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen become insane than boys. Tliis we should 
expect. The period of pubescence causes a greater functional 
change in a girl than in a boy, with an increased risk of fonc- 
tlona! disturbance. A boy grows into a man imperceptibly, 
as it were. His development is marked hy a capacity of 
procreation ; but this is something very different from the 
establishment of the menstrual function, which so often is 
attended by great general digturbance. We may assume that 
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at this time every girl isinaconditionpcculiarly Busceptibleof 
9 irritation ; therefore in one wko inherits from her 
n unstable organization, two conditions exist very 
favourable for the production of mental disorder. These may 
be of themselves sufficient to originate it ; but there may be 
superadded either a mental cause, as a fright or a loss, some- 
tliing startling, harassing, or afflicting, a dreary, companion- 
less, and cheerless life, a physical disorder, as menorrhagia, 
or aa illness of an acute character. 

You will find that such a conjunction of causes does not 
always produce insanity in a girl or boy : it may produce 
chorea: instead of the highest mind-centres being affected, 
there is disturbance of the motor centres, resulting in that 
irregular and spasmodic extrication of force which is recog- 
nised in all the protean forms of chorea. So prone are the 
motor centres to be affected in early life, that even when the 
mind is upset, and genuine insanity is recognisable, it is most 
frequently accompanied by noisy and violent action. Irre- 
gular movements or cataleptic rigidity, with more or less of 
a choreic tendency, are constantly to be seen ; in fact, the in- 
sanity is more often shown in violence and powerful demon- 
strations of emotional activity than in delusions and disorder 
of the general intellect. Here, then, is a pathological con- 
dition to be marked off from others,— a nervous temperament 
nndergoiog the change which accompanies puberty, and un- 
stable in consequence — upset, it may be, by some mental 
shock or debilitating illness, and characterized by disturbance 
of both mind and body, generally of a violent and spasmodic 
character. 

Let us look at the obverse of this, at the insanity which is 
so frequently seen at what has been termed the ^ 
climacteric period of life, at the time of the urtiie 
"change of hfe" in women, and at an analogous ""^ "■ 



period, from the age of fifty to sixty years, i 



Here, : 



in early life, women break down more frequently, for the trial 
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and tbe change is greater in them, and fraught with greatw 
peril. But now we do not find noisy mania with great 
motility. Old age is approaching, when strength is tut 
labour and sorrow, when the fading firea of life bring less 
supply to the centres, and bo melancholia is the rule, mania 
the exception. It is to be noted that melancholia is exhibited 
at this period rather than in more advanced age, when de- 
mentia and decay mark a worn-out rather than a disordered 
bruQ. From the melancholy there is a way of escape, but 
the dementia will slowly and Burely advance to absolute 
extinction of mental power. 

Again, we may observe an assemblage of pathological con- 
ditions making up the unit of disease exhibited in the patient. 
He may have inherited an unstable nervous nature, so the 
first cause or condition is hereditary taint, and this may or 
may not have already shown itself in previous attacks. The 
next condition is age. He or she has come to a time of life 
when the bodily organization is undergoing a change, and 
when the nerve centres are apt to become irregular in action. 
There may he superadded some loss or anxiety, or some 
lowering disorder, the supply of nerve energy is diminished, 
and melancholia is the result in the majority of cases. Where 
it does not amount to melancholia, the disorder is generally 
monomania, with suspicion and dislike, equally indicating a 
lowered self-tone. Occasionally we see merely an alteration 
of character, or the commencement of an incurable habit of 
drinking, and a gradnal approach of that which begins as 
moral insanity and ends as hopeless dementia. 

Let us now consider the pathology of anotlier group of 
c. Puorperai cH'Sos where insanity shows itself during preg- 
iBBinitj'. nancy or after labour. When we see the thou- 
sands of women who go through these periods with perfect 
immunity ii'om all such symptoms, it is clear that the preg- 
nant or parturient condition is only one of a number of causes 
which must he sought and investigated. It must be con- 
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nected with tbe insanity by means of s. series of links which 
are often very hard to find. As I suppose not one woman 
in a thousand becomes insane after her confinement, we must 
search among the so-called predisposing causes for some 
reason of the mind-disorder in those who thus break down, 
and we must very closely investigate tbe physical symptoms 
at the time the mental first appear. Those of you who will 
attend cases of midwifery will see such symptoms at an earlier 
period than I do, and you may be able then to arrest them. 
In insanity, aa in so many other diseases, prevention ia better 
than cure, and it is to this that modem science must direct 
its efforts. The necessity for strict examination of the whole 
of the conditions at the first commencement of the mental 
symptoms ia shown when we see that the latter appear at 
very various periods. They may be first noticed during 
labour, immediately after, within a week, within the month, 
in two months, six months^in fact, at almost any period 
within a twelvemonth. After this we should not attribute 
them to the confinement ; at any rate it would be a much 
more remote cause. They may appear in or after a perfectly 
easy and natural labour, or after one very difficult, and 
attended, possibly, with great exhaustion or btemorrhage. 
They may come on during lactation, or in a woman who has 
not suckled at all, or has long ceased to do so. When they 
make their appearance soon after labour, their approach is 
osuollj rapid and accompanied hy acute symptoms, pain in 
the head, and sleeplessness. Here we notice that there is an 
accelerated rate of brain metamorphosis, not depending, as in 
the cases mentioned at the beginning of this lecture, on 
mental causes, on shock or tbe like, but on purely physical 
conditions. Now, wo may observe that the nearer the first 
development of symptoms ia to the time of delivery, the more 
violent and acute they arc. Those which come on in the 
course of a week or fortnight are almost always attended 
with violence, sleeplessness, and great excitement, amounting 
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to maouu whether the tendencr is suicidal Cfr not. Before 
deliyeiy, or at a kxiger subsequent interval, the form is com- 
ukhiIt melancholia or qniet mc»omania. This is accoimted 
fisr by SQch theories as excitement from exhaustion, from the 
exhausting effiects of labour ; but frequently insanity makes 
its appearance in cases where deliyery has been rapid, no 
exhaustion has taken place, or when the exhausting effects 
must have paired away^ some weeks or months having elapsed 
befi>re any symptoms are seen. Other disorders occur at the 
time of parturition : there may be convulaons or paralysis, 
and not very unfrequently death occurs from embolism of the 
pulmonary artery. In all these cases we may infer that 
alterations in the brain have taken place, producing various 
manifestations i^ deficient nervous power. The normal mole- 
cular changes are arrested and perverted by the distant irri- 
tati«Hi« or the arterial current is diminished through constric- 
tion of the vessels, brought about by disturbance of the 
vaso-motor centres* propagated by "sympathy" from the 
womb or its dependent parts, as the mammary glands. We 
know how mental causes may al^ct the lacteal secretion, and 
thereiore the converse may be expected, that the cerebral 
cffgans may be disturbed by sympathetic "irritation" propa- 
gated thence. 

There are various disorders known as nymphomania, 
^ v««»^«w satvriaas» hvslerical mania* and the Hke, which 
■MOft^ ^so pcdnt to a connexion between the insanity 

and the sexual organs. That such a connexion exists needs 
IM> demcaistration : everyday experience shows it, but shows 
that these organs are affected from the head downwards 
quite as often as the reverse, e^g^ the aght or smell of the 
^male excites the male and the male organs hitherto quies- 
cent. And when we see violent sexual excitement in the 
insane, we must not always assume that the origin is in the 
sexual organs, for I am convinced that it may be propagated 
from the excited brain to them. Here we must search 
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ttrough the analogies of other diseases and the teachings of 
pathology in general, and not be led away by a nomen- 
clature into a rash conclusion drawn fnim phenomena which 
but too readily present themselves. It is extremely common 
to find in recent cases of insanity, where the patient is debili- 
tated and out of health, that the catamenia are altogether ab- 
sent, and the cessation accordingly is returned as the "cause" 
of the insanity. When the patient is recovermg, and bodily 
and mental health reluming, the catamenia reappear, and 
are said to have " cured " the brain disorder. But the 
absence of the function is quite as likely to be the concomi- 
tant as the cause of the mental symptoms, and we may be 
drawn away from the true pathology by fixing our attention 
too much upon it. If we look at the general constitution 
and the past history of any one of these patients, what do we 
learn ? That she has always been what is popularly called 
nervous or hysterical, prone to emotional display, to bursts 
of temper, to hysterical crying, exaggerated, it may be, at 
the menstrual period. Most likely other members of the 
family are nervous, possibly some are insane. Thus is the 
old story repeated — hereditary predisposition to nervous dis- 
order, a pronenesa to be upset by trifling occurrences, an un- 
stable cerebral condition, greatly influenced by sympathetic 
disturbance of the sexual organs and functions, and reacting 
in turn upon and violently exciting them. At first all these 
disturbances are for the most part temporary, very variable, 
perhaps periodical : later, they may become fixed and in- 
curable. 

Insanity in patients who have indulged largely in sexual 
excess or masturbation does not necessarily come ,_ insanity of 
under the last head, though masturbation may be, nuninriMtion. 
and constantly is, practised by nymphomaniacal and hyste- 
rical women. Insanity accompanied by masturbation is a 
different thing from insanity caused thereby — different in its 
OBCOioing, different in its course and character, and rendering 




different the prognosis to be made concerning it. Insanity 
caused by masturbation is, generally speaking, gradual in ita 
approach, not attended witb any sudden or acute Bjinptonis, 
but manifested in unpleaaant conceit and exalted self-feeling, 
■with delusions in accordance ; this gradually increases, nor 
is there any great hope of cure, for the brain seems to have 
undergone permanent damage from the constant irritation to 
which it baa been exposed by the practice of the habit. 
Such a state of things altogether differs from the violent, but 
often transient, outbursts of hysterical or nymphomaniacal 
insanity, which are by no means incurable ; and it points to 
a different pathological condition. In the one we have brain 
disturbance coming on suddenly, possibly from some sympa- 
thetic uterine or ovarian irritation, which causes great dis- 
order of the cerebral circulation, and an acute attack of 
insanity, from which the patient may recover. In the other, 
first the brain is gradually altered and impaired by the 
unceasing demands made upon it, and the constant excitation 
caused by the act of masturbation. We may compare the 
latter, though leas in degree, to frequently-renewed attacks 
of epilepsy or of alcoholic intoxication, which produce mental 
disorder by their constant recurrence through a series of 

The insanity which masturbation produces is for the most 
part seen in young persons, but there is another form found 
in those of middle age, the result of sexual excess or mas- 
turbation, which is known under the name of general 
paralysis. I shall hereafter describe this at length. Suffice 
it to say, that I believe the chief cause is sexual excess, 
whether in married or single life. Like the insanity pro- 
duced in the young by masturbation, it is characterized by 
intense self- exaltation, by ideas of grandeur and importance, 
and a feeling of the most perfect health and strength ; and It 
would seem to he lighted up in the first instance by the 
constant irritation to which the brain is exposed by the fre- 
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qnent repetition of the aexual act. We see other effectB of 
eexual excess every day in ordinary practice, such as lasei- 
tude, dyspepfiia, giddinesa, dimness of sight. These are the 
results of expenditure and exhaustion of nerve ])ower; hut 
here, if the cause is removed, the effect ceases, and the 
patient recovers. Once, however, the insanity called general 
paralysis is set going', there is at present no core for it 
known. This, of course, points to a pathological condition 
entirely differing from that of any curahle or transient form 
of insanity. 

As in some mere nervous exhaustion and hodily disorder 
are produced by masturhation and Bcxnal excess, while in 
others gennine insanity is the result, so other causes, as 
epilepsy and alcohol, give rise to insanity in some, to decay 
of mind and hody in others. The original constitution and 
pathological condition of the individuals heing different, the 
result is different, though the cause is the same. We find 
in practice that patients in various ways, and through 
various stages, arrive at legal unsoundness of mind. In lie 
eye of the law they are all alike, all incapable of taking care 
of themselves or their affairs; but to the pathologist they 
present infinite diversities, and the points of difference will 
be multiplied more and more as our means of scientific 
research are extended. 

Let OS take the various pathological conditions produced 
by alcohol : there can be no better illustration of 4. j^^^ity of 
what I have just said. First of all, a man may "icohoi. 
be drunk, paralyzed in speech and ideas by alcohol, furious 
■with drink, or wholly insensible. Another may suffer from 
delirium Iremem, even after he has ceased drinking, perhaps 
for days. Besides these, we may notice a third state ; in- 
stead of delirium tremens, which nins its coarse in a week or 
80 to recovery or death, an attack of ordinary insanity with 
delusions may come on in a person accustomed to drink. 
From this he may recover after a eonsiderahle period. And, 
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besdes, tix baUbul drinker, man or woman, may lapse into 
dementia, into utter obliteration of memory and mental 
power, into prematare old age, &om which he never vriH 
eme^e again. In each of these st&t^s there is for the time 
nosoimdness of mind &Dm drink, bnt how great is the differ- 
ence in the pathology of them I In the man who is dniok 
a. Dmki^ ** ^^* ^^ effe«t of the alcohol circnlating in the 
■"^ blood, and conveyed in it to the hrain cells and 

fibres; in tact, to the whole nervons ^stem: mind centres 
and motor centres, aETerent and e&erent fibres, are all 
aSected, and their functions more and more impaired, till 
absolute insensdbility and paralysis, nay death itself^ ensne. 
Can we say which of our nerve organs are implicated 
in theee varions slates? In intoxication, as I have said, all 
aeem affected. There is a disordered cerebral circnlation, 
after even a moderate amount of wine or spirits, shown in 
flushing of the face and excitement in talking and manner. 
Very soon the movements of the tongue and lips are 
affected. There is some loss of control. The words are 
somewhat clipped, are not enunciated in a measured and even 
manner. This may occur in some before there is any con- 
foaon or impairment of mind, and appears due to an affec- 
tioB of the motor centres or fibres, or of the commissures 
which co-ordinate and focos the movements. I hold that 
these phenomena are due to the presence of alcohol, and not 
to mere alteration in the blood supply of the part, because 
we notice them in some who are very drowsiy alter taking 
wine — and by drowsy I do not mean comatose from drink 
— while others who are noisy and talkative exhibit the 
same. The mental symptoms correspoiid to the motor. 
There is at first a want of co-ordination of thought, an 
inability to recall just what is wanted at the moment, and 
this after a very small amount of wine ; and yet there may 
,be an entire absence of excitement, or anything denoting 
any great difference In the cerebral circulation. The pres- 
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ence of the alcoLol, tLen, in the bliwJ a the ma n patholo 
gical fact in this condition. When th s s el m nated the 
man is well again ; bnt if it be present n I ^j quant ty h 
will die, and the experiments of Dr Anat e on an mal show 
that the mode of death is paralysis. The good eff ts of a 
glass of wine are possibly due to an nc a^ed culat n 
broaght aljont by the influence exerc sed ove th vaso moto 
aystem. When a man is intensely sleepy after taking strong 
drink, it would seem that his brain is deadened to ordinary 
Btimuli. Owing to impure blood, al! changes therein cease, 
as in narcotization from chloroform; only violent shaking or 
shouting can then ronse liim. 

But in delirium tremens we have a widely different state 
of things. This is but little removed patholo- j Dniirinm 
gicaliy from the acute delirium of the insane, '"meos. 
though it is shorter in duration. It is not the actual pres- 
ence of alcohol which causes the symptoms, for none may 
have been taken for days, so that it is often asserted that the 
withdrawal of drink is the cause, and we are told that we 
must not fail to give the accustomed stimulus when treating 
the disease. The trutli, however, seems to be that by con- 
stant drinking— and, I may add, by loss of food, which is 
almost always the concomitant — the nerve centres are re- 
duced to so unstable a condition, that the slightest thing, an 
accident, or griel^ or anxiety, or any mental shock, upsets 
the balance ; and then ensues that indication of a lack of 
power exhibited by muscular tremor, together with that 
incessant talking, sleeplessness, and mental disturbance, 
with which you are so familiar, denoting rapid molecular 
decomposition in the brain centres. We may see nearly the 
BSjne attack in patients brought to a like unstable condition 
by exhaustion or want of food. But we shall not in these see 
the peculiar muscular tremor, though there may be convul- 
aive or cataleptic phenomena of other kinds. 

In delirium tremens it is evident that there is a distur- 
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banco of tlie brain to such an extent, that unless it subddeB 
the patient is liable to die of exhaustion of his nervouE power, 
which has no chance of renewal. Modem research ha* not 
yet enabled us to lay down with precision the pathological 
Btate of the brain in this disorder. Though the want of 
sleep, the exalted temperature, and rapid pulse, point to an 
accelerated molecular change, yet many facts lead ua to sup- 
pose that delirium is the result of a defect of the normal blood 
supply. And we are, in my opinion, driven t^i the belief that 
a combination of these states exists in the Tiolent delirinm 
called delirium tremens, as well as in the delirium of acute 
mania ; that the accelerated blood-flow which at first is 
manifested in sleeplessness, excitement, and incoherence of 
thought, may increase to a point when, instead of a rush of 
blood, there is a stagnation, at any rate in certain portions, 
and then wild delirium at once sets in. 

Not rarely does insanity, mania, or melancholia, make 
tinMBiiy i's appearance in people who have for years led 
froiD drinit, lives of intemperance. Here we meet with a 
somewhat different pathological condition. There may 
never have been an attack of delirium tremens. The 
patients either have not taken enough, or they have escaped 
the accidents which lead up to it, or their constitution does 
not expose them to this particular form of disorder. So, 
instead of the busy wakeful delirium and incoherent wander- 
ing, we Gild the delusions and outrageous acts of ordinary 
insanity. Patients recover from these attacks, return to 
intemperate habits, break down again, and may recover 
again and again, but, rarely giving up drinking, they for the 
most part die in confirmed iusaiuty. A few consent to 
remain under some sort of control or surveillance, and bo 
escape. If we consider the probable pathology, we must 
conclude that the repeated states of intoxication, like con- 
stantly renewed anxiety or incessant labour of brain, bring 
about in time an irregularity of circulation and of fimctioii, 
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a certain instability and defect which do not amount to 
delirium, but may be manifested in delusion and violent and 
maniacal conduct, with irregular and imperfect sleep. Absti- 
nence, however, and the quiet of a life under control, may 
enable the brain to recover its balance ; but I have known 
two years elapse before the cure was effected. 

There is one more pathological state connected with the 
habitual use of alcohol. After years of habit- ^.imbecUity 
ual drinking, drinking which may hardly have ^^^ ^°^- 
amounted to intoxication, far less to delirium tremens, we 
may perceive the mind weakening, memory failing, and 
the dotage of premature old age coming on; and not unfre- 
quently with this decrepitude of mental power, we notice 
some amount of bodily paralysis, which slowly advances at 
the same time. This is the manner in which women often 
show the effect of drink, and for them there is no hope. We 
may reasonably infer that, from the long-continued poisoning, 
irritation, or whatever we like to call it, the nerve centres 
and nerve cells and fibres are degenerate, and have lost 
their structural perfection and efficiency. These cases are 
very curious and interesting to watch. Quite suddenly, 
without illness, sleeplessness, or excitement, memory gives 
way. The patient talks quite rationally and calmly, but 
does not distinguish yesterday from last week, thinks friends 
long dead are alive, and when set right, makes the same 
mistake five minutes afterwards. Here is commencing de- 
mentia, a pathological condition resulting from many antece- 
dent events, of which drinking is one. I have known patients 
recover to a considerable extent, but in all there was left some 
amount of weakness, mental or bodily. They did not regain 
their former state as a man does after delirium tremens. 

There are some substances besides alcohol which, by con- 
stant use, may bring about insanity. Notably, g i^ganit 
this is the effect of bhang, or Indian hemp, which from other 
sends many patients to asylums in India, produc- ^^^^' 
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ingkfixinofexcibibleiBaBu with delnaons, &oni which they 
fcr U>e mOEt put recover. Yod will not meet with these 
eues in oar own oountr;, bat in certain porta of the East 
IbcT ua eomaoa. In Europe there is a preparation of 
oAnitAntM, vhidk is also said to prodnce mental symptoms, 
if laigcly taken. There is much controversy, however, cou- 
cemin; it, rnanj assorting that the harm done by absinthe 
depends on the ali^hol ta^en, and not on any pecnliar pro- 
perties of the herb. I am not an-are that any but an 
alcoholic preparatioa is ever dnmk, so that it is difficult to 
come to any decision on the subject. That opinm produces 
cmioas phenomena and trains of ideas out of the control of 
the will, may, I think, he admitted by all. I cannot say, 
however, that in my experience it has been often fonnd to 
produce insaaitT. The anomalous symptoms are due to the 
actual presence of opium, to a poisoning going on at the 
time ; but if it is withdrawn, these vanish. The brain aud 
nervous system are affected, as are those of a man breathing 
nitrous acid gas; but when the cause is removed, the effect 
ceases, aud the pathological condition is not odo which 
deserves the name of insanity, any more than that of a man 
who is drunk with alcohol, or delirious under the influence 
of chloroform or nitrous oside. Practically, we do not find 
that opium eating or smoking swells the population of the 
lunatic asylums of this or other countries. There is an 
immense difference between the results of the continual use 
of opium and alcohol. Dr Christison even thinks tbat opium- 
eating does not uccessarily shorten life. Certain it is, that 
our two most noted opium-eaters, De Quincey and S. T. 
Coleridge, lived, the former to the age of seventy-four, the 
latter to that of sixty-one years. 

Turn we now to a different pathological state, to that of a 
e. inHikiir patient in whom insanity has appeared consequent 
■lUrninoir. upon a blow on the head. So numerous are the 
cerebral symptoms which, at varying intervals, follow blows, 
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that it can cansa no sarprise if among these we occasionally 
meet with insanity. Imbecility, parslyais of limbs, a gradually 
advancing decay of mental and bodily power, is perhaps a 
more frequent ecquel than insanity, strictly bo called, yet 
this is to be found. When after a. blow a man or a woman 
develops insanity in the form of mania or melancholia, or 
gradually becomes altered in character, or subject to fixed 
delusions, we may conclude that the injury the brain has 
undergone is not of the coarse character described in works 
on anrgery. There is no traumatic inflammation of the 
train- substance, or the membranes, such as we are accustomed 
to Bee in the post-mortem theatre of our hospitals. We have 
to deal with a much more minute and molecular change — a 
change commencing, it may be, in the contusion of the gray 
matter caused by a blow or fall, and producing an alteration 
in the Bonrishment and growth of the part, in the blood 
supply, or in the nerves presiding over it. That condition 
■which I have vaguely called instability of nerve fimction and 
force may be in this manner set up, as it comea to others by 
inheritance ; and so it frequently happens that men who have 
received blows on the head are driven to a state of frenzy or 
mania by alight causes, which would produce little or no 
effect on an uninjured and healthy brain, such as a very 
small amount of drrnt, or trivial matters exciting auger or 
griet From such transient attacks patients recover, and 
return to their normal state of equipoise, to be thrown off 
their balance again by some other distnrbing event. But 
when the change in the mind is insidious and gradual, when 
acute symptoms are absent, and either quiet and concealed 
delusions, or a mere perversion aud alteration of the whole 
man are alone to he noticed, our prognosis must he extremely 
unfavourable, if we hear a history of a blow or fall on the 
bead. 

There is yet another pathological condition brought about 
by a cause external to the individual. This is the insanity 
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develoj^ in pec^le, chiefly men, who have been long ex- 

jH^sed to the heat of the tn^ics, whether they have 

aftere^Epodore had an actnal sunstroke or not. Even here in ex- 

to he*t. coptionally hot sommers, sach as that of 1868, not 

a few cases are directly attribntable to this canse; and in my 

own experience I have met with a large number of patients 

who, either in India, or on returning thence, have shown 

symptoms of insanity. Of course, when we say that heat 

causes insixnity, we are speaking of patients who have been 

subjected to a degree of heat to which they are unaccustomed, 

and which by their race and constitution they are little fitted 

to endure. I am not now comparing the natives of tropical 

countries with those of colder regions. The former lead for 

the most jvirt simple lives, and are temperate as regards the 

use of aUH>holic drink. The dwellers in cold climates, as 

Sweden and Norway, are notoriously intemperate, and we 

have seen already how large a part this habit plays in the 

causation of insanity. Here, as in so many other conditions, 

we shall find that the man who is by inherited nature of an 

unstable nerve organization will succumb to the influences of 

climate, j^artioularly if, in addition to these two causes, he 

cimibines the effect of intemperate habits, or of exhaustion 

produced by mental anxiety or bodily illness. 



LECTUEE IV. 

jHI* Pathology of Insanity, continued — Senile Insanity — Oenercd Paralysis — 
Insanity in Acute Diseases — Becurrent Insanity — Idiopathic Insanity — 
Insanity with Epilepsy — iTisanity toith Rheumatism — With Syphilis — 
With other Neuroses — Wi^ Diseases of the Head, Liver, Heart, Kidneys, 
Stomach — Insanity vnth Tuberculosis — With Peripheral Irritation — Do 
the Menial Symptoms correspond vnth the Pathological variety f — What 
is the Pathology of Insanity f 

There are patients wlio go through life as sane men, and 
break down and become insane when they have § geniie 
grown old, not at the climacteric period, but when insanity. 
old age has finally begun. Although we call this senile de- 
mentia, and set it down as dotage, second childhood, the 
commencement of a decay which is to spread over mind and 
body, yet we may notice at the beginning many of the 
symptoms of insanity. There may be at first mental altera- 
tion rather than alienation — that alteration of character, 
habits, conduct, and affections, which, existing without delu- 
sions, has been called moral or emotional insanity. Or 
delusions may exist with acute symptoms, violence, and 
sleeplessness. We cannot but conclude here that the age, 
and the decay or want of vigour in the various organs 
concerned in mind, guide us to the pathological state, and 
indicate that changes, both structural and functional, have 
commenced. When we see the numberless cases of old 
people in which after death an atrophied condition of brain 
is found, we can understand how the defect of circulation or 
of nutritive blood, which has led in some people to simple 
atrophy, may cause in others more marked mental disturb- 
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aaee, resulting in positive insanity rather than in the nega- 
tion of mind termed dementia. That the one will merge 
into the other may reasonahly be expected. We are not to 
hope for a cure of either, but as pathologists we may draw 
a distinction between senile insanity and senile dementia. 

I may mention in this place, though T shall not now dis- 
9 Goneni '^^^^ ^' ^^ length, that special form of insanity 
psTBiysiaof which is Called general, or progressive paralysis 

" "'■ of tlie insane, which I have already incidentally 
noticed in speaking of the insanity of masturbation. Here, 
beyond question, we have a disease well defined, recognis- 
able, fatal to life, and running a rapid course, little in- 
fluenced by care or treatment. The pathological conditione 
of this must needs be different from those of mental disorder 
lasting for the term of a life. There are various conditionB 
which are quite peculiar to it. It is far more common in 
men than in wumen. It rarely, if ever, attacks people under 
the age of twenty or over sixty. Generally, we may say 
that it attacks men in the prime of life. Now, what is the 
causation of this disorder ? I myself am strongly of opinion 
that in a large majority of cases sexual excess, either venery 
or mafturbation, is the chief excitant of this h.i&\ form of 
insanity. Then, what is the seat of it? We might surely 
expect that there would be no difficulty in determining the 
seat of a malady which destroys life in a year or two. But 
pathologists are not agreed on this point. One, at least, has 
tried to prove that the seat is in the spinal cord ; and 
though this is not consistent with the mental symptoms and 
the affection of speech, yet if my theory of the origin being 
sexual excess is correct, we may expect to find that the 
spinal cord is involved, and even that disease of the latter 
precedes in some cases that of the brain. The peculiarity 
is that this form is progressive — that, even If we have re- 
missions and apparent recoveries, the latter are not real, the 
damage already done is not thoroughly repaired, and after a 
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brief interral the Bjiuptoms return in greater force, and 
advance gradually thongh surely to estincticin of life. All 
these tjjpicB must be discussed at length hereafter. At pre- 
sent it suffices to place general paralysis apart as a special 
patholo^cal variety, having affinities with the other forma 
of insanity, but distinct from them. 

I know not whether I ought to speak of recurrent insanity 
as a pathological variety. All insanity is apt to Kecnrrent 
recur, and to assume different forms at different 'nsaniir- 
times. But it sometimes happens that it recurs with such 
regularity as to constitute a marked and characteristic dis- 
order, which for purposes of prognosis and treatment has to 
be considered apart. We may watch a man or a woman 
pass through an attack of, perhaps, acute mania. Gradually 
reason returns, the Bymptoins subade, and the patient goes 
on to convalescence without a single drawback ; but just as 
we think that he may safely be freed from control, suddenly, 
perhaps in a few hours, the whole thing begins again, and 
he goes through the same stages, again to recover and again 
to relapse. This may go on for years, the intervals varying 
according to circumstances and surrouuduigs ; the attacks 
also differing in severity, but the disorder remaining un- 
ciired, and never losing its recurrent character, even when 
dementia has taken the place of a return to a state of sanity. 
These intervals vary from weeks to years. I formerly 
had under my care a man of more than eighty years, whose 
first attack happened when he was seventeen, and who, in 
the interval, had been put into confitiement three -and-thirty 
times. I know another gentleman who breaks down every 
two years or thereabouts ; but in many the attacks follow one 
another with so short an interval that they remain permanent 
inmates of asylums. Could we accurately define the con- 
didon of such patients, we should have solved the pathology 
of insajiity. They seem, to be the very crux of the whole 
matter, for we cannot, as a mle, assign any cause for the 
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recurrence. The disorder once set up in tlie individna!'* 
constitutioD is prone to recnr, and we must examine tlie 
whole question of the periodicity of diBease, as well as the 
conditioua of the first attack, before we caJi hope to throw 
any light on the subject. This much we may conclude, that 
the conditions which precede the first, are not necesKary 
to subsequent attacks ; that as epileptic seizures may con- 
tinue after the ostensible cause of the first fit is remoTed, 
e.g., worms, bo the disorder once recnrring' may repeat itself, 
.persistently remaining as a vice of the constitution of the 
individual, of which it now forms a portion. We know that 
there is a periodical rise and fall in almost all diseases — a time 
of day at which fever-patients are worse or better, a time of 
year at which other disorders recur — and we may compare 
with this the periodical season of sleep, of fecundation, of 
nutrition, and such like normal functions of the animal 
organism. These cases of recurrent insanity may present 
the phenomena of attacks of mania, alternating with re- 
covery, or of melancholia, also alternating; with recoveiy, but 
besides, mania may alternate with melancholia, constituting 
what the French caMfoUe cirevlaire, oi folic a double forme. 
The one may succeed the otjier immediately, or there may 
be between them a period of convalescence and sanity, such 
as is called by lawyers a " lucid interval." This has been 
described as a special form of insanity ; it is, however, but a, 
variety of that which I have termed recurrent insanity, with 
an alternation in the emotional condition of the patient. 

I now come to a class of cases which I do not myself hold 
MiopttthLo to ^<^ * pathological variety, but which I mention 
limiiiiy. because it is bo arranged by some writers for whose 
opinion I have the utmost respect. This is the form which 
has been described as idiopathic insanifj/, whereby is meant 
that it cannot be brought nnder any one of the heads already 
mentioned, and no cause for it can be assigned. Id the 
majority of the certificates brought with paticDts to asylunu 
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the cause of the insanity is returned as unknown, and fre- 
quently this may be the truth. In a great number of cases, 
however, we should more truly say that the patient is insane 
because liis father, or mother, or grandfather, or grand- 
mother was insane before him. Idiopathic insanity is 
that which makes its appearance in an individual without 
assignable cause, simply because by his inherited nature he 
has a tendency to become insane. But we must still ask the 
question, What is his pathological condition at the time the 
insanity is first manifested? In what does he difier from 
sane brothers and sisters, all offspring of the same parents ? 
As the symptoms of this insanity differ in no respect from 
that which is brought about by other conditions, moral or 
physical, we can only say that the patient, through an in- 
herited tendency to disturbance of his nerve centres, or 
through a disturbance engendered in them by an assemblage 
of conditions so obscure that we cannot demonstrate them, 
has arrived %t the same state pathologically as others who 
through grief, or work, or parturition, or drink, have deve- 
loped insanity. Whatever be the assemblage of conditions 
giving rise to an attack of mania or melancholia, it is pro- 
bable that the pathological condition of the patients at the 
time is very nearly the same, and so we find that with little 
variety in the treatment a large majority of cases recover 
merely by being kept in rest and safety during a certain 
period of time ; and we also find that patients recovered, 
though not in the same proportions, in former ages, when 
detention was all the benefit which they received, the treat- 
ment, when there was any, being of very questionable utility. 
The remaining pathological conditions which I shall 
briefly review are all of them combinations of bodily dis- 
eases, such as may exist alone, and mental disturbance, 
giving rise to that which we call insanity. The latter may 
present itself in patients who are the victims of chronic 
diseases, as phthisis, syphilis, or rheumatism. It may co- 
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exist with disease of the heart, liver, or kidneys. It may 
accompany epilepsy, or come on quite saddenly in the coarse 
of acnte disorders, measles, pneumonia, fevers, and the like. 
The con^deration of all these conditions involves some most 
obscure and intricate questions of pathology; but I think 
that a careful examination of the phenomena throws some 
light on the nature of the disorder of the brain. In all these 
it is clear that we have a combination of conditions making 
up one pathological whole. As thousands of patients suffer 
from the above-mentioned diseases without any signs of in- 
sanity, we must look for other concomitant causes besides 
those I have mentioned. 

The first class of such cases of which I shall speak is that 
10 innnitT ^^ insanity occurring in the course or at the de- 
in acute cliuc of acute disorders. And here, to shorten 
what I have to say, I may direct you to an in- 
teresting paper on the subject by Dr Hermann Weber, in 
the 48th volume of the "Medico-Chirurgical Transactions." 
In this he gives the particulars of seven cases of measles, scar- 
latina, erysipelas, pneumonia, and typhoid fever, where, to- 
wards the decline of the disorder, maniacal delirium came 
on, with delusions of an anxious nature, and hallucinations of 
the senses, especially of hearing, but also of sight. The 
duration of the derangement was short, extending from less 
than eight to forty-eight hours. The outbreak was sudden, 
the time was in general the early morning. Almost always 
the commencement teas stated to have occurred immediately 
afi/er waking. 

These cases are called by Dr Weber the "delirium of 
collapse " — a name, however, which throws but little light on 
their pathology. The points to be borne in mind are the 
transitory nature of the attack, its sudden oncoming, especi- 
ally on waking from sleep, and the partial nature of the 
delirium, this taking the form of delusions, and not being 
the general incoherent wandering of the ordinary delirium 
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of fever. We may Bnppose that the combination of condi- 
tions is something of thia kind. First, the patient ia hy in- 
heritaDce " excitable ; " his nerve -balance ia easily upset. 
" Excitable," " natnrally anxious and excitable," " over- 
conBcientious," are terms applied by Dr Weber to several of 
his patients. By the acute disorder and the accompanying 
fever, the temperature has been considerably raised, and the 
circulation necessarily disturbed. During the heightened 
temperature, Dr Weber tells us, there was no delirium ; but 
the circulation and temperature fall, less blood is carried to 
the eshausted brain centres, sleep comes on when the brain 
circulation is even more reduced, and then on waking sud- 
denly from a short sleep delusions more or less of a melan- 
cholic or anxious character manifest themselves — food and 
opiates procure a long sleep, and the brain circulation having 
regained its normal condition, the delusions vanish. The 
sudden outbreak of insanity on waking from a short sleep ia 
familiar to all who have the care of the insane. lu acute 
mania, patients who sleep half an hour, or an hour, often 
wake in a furious paroxysm. Many a crime is committed by 
others subject to trauBient attacks of insanity, when they are 
Just awakened from an insufEcient sleep. Suddenly to wake 
even a sleeping dog is a thing which most look upon as at- 
tended with risk. It is a matter of common observation 
that melancholic patients, who especially manifest a lack of 
force, are almost invariably more dejected at first waking; 
and I have known a lady, who was in no sense insane, 
habitually depressed to an extreme degree when she first 
woke, the feeling passing away aa the circulation was re- 
stored by exercise. 

After these cases, T may proceed tu the consideration of 
insanity caused by epilepsy. As we saw that jj inMnitr 
there was a form of insanity, as well as imbecility "iUHpnapHy, 
and chronic dementia, brought about by alcohol, so after an 
epileptic attack, or series of attacks, we may have a transient 
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ontburst of delirinm, or an inTasion of insanity with delo- 
saons, lasting from days to weeks, and then passing off, and 
leaving the patient sonnd in mind nntil a fresh seizure 
occurs. This is a condition qnite distinct from the loss of 
memory and general dementia, which, if the fits are at all 
freqnent, gradually encroaches upon the mind, and almost 
without exception terminates the career of every epileptic, 
even when there has been no insanity properly so called 
throughout the entire illness. Can we in any way 
account for an attack of delirium or of mania super- 
vening io one person after epileptic attacks, while an- 
other comes out of them comparatively unscathed ? Here 
we must suppose that the disturbance of the brain circulation 
implied by the epileptic seizure does not at cmce subside as 
it does in a patient who in an hour appears to be in all re- 
spects sane and unchanged ; the reaction, if we may so term 
it, after the fit or fits, brings about a great disturbance of the 
circulation, and, according to the degree thereof^ symptoms 
of insanity may appear, varying fix)m a moderate mania to 
wild and unconscious delirium. The more numerous the 
attacks the more likely is mania to supervene. I have known 
a patient who, after three or four fits, woke sane ; but if they 
were more numerous, if he had twelve or thirteen, he was 
for days in a state of mania, with many hallucinations and 
delusions — a state which was not cured at once by a sleep, 
but which gradually subsided like an attack of ordinary in- 
sanity, and was, in fact, in all respects the counterpart of it. 
The point to notice is that so many patients suffer fiom 
epileptic fits without undergoing this general disturbance; 
though their brain circulation is so disordered that we see 
first the fit, and then possibly a prolonged condition of coma- 
tose sleep, yet here the disturbance terminates, and the 
sufferer wakes sane. 

The dementia attending upon chronic epilepsy is at any 
rate more easy to comprehend ; but we must not too hastily 
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set this down to structural change, for it is marvellous how 
some patients, long lost in speechless idiocy, recover intel- 
ligence and power, if by some chance, or some medicine, the 
fits are arrested. Exhaustion of force is clearly here to be 
noticed. The constant fits prevent this from ever accumulat- 
ing in adequate quantity ; but, if they cease, it again shows 
its presence in the centres. For I take it that in the con- 
vulsions the force of the entire cerebral system is poured out 
in muscular movement. When the attack is but slight, then 
consciousness is not lost at all, or only for a moment. 

Passing fi*om the combination of insanity and epilepsy, we 
come to another, insanity and rheumatism or _ 

* rrk- • 1 'A r 12. Insanity 

gout. This IS a commonly recognised compli- with rheuma- 
cation, and we not unfrequently find stated in *^™^ ^^"^ e^ut. 
books, and observe in practice, that the symptoms of the one 
disorder vanish as those of the other appear, and vice versa. 
I myself have seen phenomena of very acute insanity dis- 
appear quite suddenly, to be followed by great pain and 
swelling of hands or feet. This has been called metastatic 
insanity, and it has been supposed that the seat of the in- 
flammation, caused by a blood poison, is transferred from the 
brain or its membranes to the joints. We may, at any rate, 
remark that there is a marked analogy between the way that 
the acute symptoms of transient mania often entirely subside 
and vanish, and that in which we see the pain, heat, and red- 
ness of a joint disappear within a few hours, leaving nothing 
behind but some stiffness and tenderness as relics of what 
appeared most acute inflammation. It is not for me to tell 
you what is the exact pathology of acute rheumatism or 
of gout ; the differences of opinion which still exist among 
observers of these common maladies may at any rate be 
some set-off against the doubts and difficulties that beset 
me in trying to lay down as facts the pathological con- 
ditions of insanity. But when we see how the connective 
tissue is attacked by these disorders, how acute are .the 
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QiaptoEB^ and how rapid and camplete their disappearance, 
we may suspect that the connectiTe tissue gf the brain may 
occjuaonaUj paitii^pate ; and as the vessels going to the gray 
sabstance are mefhed in this, it may veil be that the brain 
circniation is in this manner greatly disturbed. 

The connexion between rbeoniatism and insanity, rhenma- 
tism and chorea, and rhetunatism and other head symptoais, 
has been dwelt apon by many phyacians — Grieanger, Trons- 
sean, Sander, Hughlings Jackson — and a most interesting 
account of two cases, in which rheumatism, chorea, and in- 
sanity coexisted, is given by Dr Clonston in the "Journal of 
Mental Science," July 1870. Here the rheumatism was the 
first symptom. In one case, a woman aged twenty-four, 
the rheumatism existed for two months before the insanity. 
It suddenly abated, and mental and choreic symptoms com- 
menced. There was loss of power in all the limbs, the legs 
were quite paralyzed, and reflex action destroyed. The mind 
was in a state of stupor and depression. Recovery took place 
in about three months. The second patient, a lad of nine- 
teen, bad already had chorea at the age of seven and thir- 
teen. After an acute attack of rhenmatism of two weeks, 
choreic symptoms commenced, with strangeness of manner, 
restlessness, and inattention. His mind then became greatly 
confused, with hallucinations of vision, delusions, and oc- 
oaaoually refusal of food. Recovery took place in abont 
three months. Dr Clonston remarks that the symptoms 
were very similar in both these cases; in both the rheuma- 
tism was the commencement of the attack ; in both there 
were choreic symptoms, paralysis of motor power, a deaden- 
ing of the reflex action of the legs, similar mental pheno- 
mena, high temperature, increased at night, and a tendency 
to improvement in all the symptoms coincident with the 
lowering of the temperature, showing that the same leaon 
existed in both. All this, he thinks, indicates " a serious but 
transitory in terfeience with the functions of the nerve cells and 
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fibres in the Bpiiial cord, such as might be produced by slight 
rheumatic infiammation, and infiltration of the connective 
tissue of the cord causing pressure on the nerve elements." 

Other cases which appear to constitute a pathological class 
arc those in connexion with syphilis. Probably, J3 loMoirt 
aa inquirers pursue their investigation of this "ith ajpbiiii. 
form, we shall gain a clearer insight into the manner in 
which the constitutional poison affects the higher brain 
centres. There have been various observations jjublished. of 
late on disease caused remotely by syphilis, producing altera- 
tions in the walls of arteries, and other lesions. I have seen 
a woman whose insanity appeared to be unquestionably of 
syphilitic origin, and who had had symptoms of paralysis, 
such as ptosis, also looked upon a^ syphihtic, and treated as 
such. This woman was placed in an asylum, where she 
recovered perfectly. Here the pathological changes could 
not have advanced far, and may have consisted in alterations 
in the quality of the blood, or in the supplying vessels, of a 
nature which treatment removed. But such cases of re- 
covery are not very common. Syphilitic insanity is usually 
spoken of as syphilitic dementia, which gradually progresses 
till life is extinguished in no long time. And the appearance 
found after death is described as syphiloma, or a gummy 
tumour, found within the brain itself, or a diffuse fibrinous 
exudation between the membranes and the brain. The 
whole points to a condition I shall have to advert to again, 
in which the normal textures, the brain cells, fibres, and 
vessels undergo a retrograde metamorphosis, and are in- 
vaded by, or converted into, lower forms of life, connective 
tissue, exudation corpuscles, or albuminous products hardly 
organized at ail. 

In speaking on the subject of hereditary transmission, I 
shall have occasion to point out to you that 
amongst the children of nervous or insane parents wiui lUii^r 
one may be hysterical, one hypochondriacal, a °=""'''- 
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third a drunkard, a fonrtb epileptic, or a fifth insane. Bnt 
you may also find two of these nenroses combined in one in- 
dividual, or alternating in him or her. Thns, hypochondria 
may drift into insanity, and, as the insanity passes ofi^ the 
symptoms of hypochondria will again become prominent. So 
with hysteria. Besides the hysterical mania so often wit- 
nessed, insanity, mania, or melancholia may take the place 
of the former hysterical attacks. And it has often been re- 
marked, and I myself have several times met with instances, 
that neuralgia may be followed by insanity, the pain vanish- 
ing during the mental disturbance, and re-appearing as the 
latter passed away. In one case, neuralgia of the spine, for 
which a gentleman was kept to the sofii for some months, 
was followed by deep melancholia. In another, very acute 
mania followed neuralgic pain, which a young lady had en- 
dured for a long period. Sir B. Brodie narrates similar cases 
in his work on "Local Nervous Affections." Now, that 
hysteria and hypochondria are mental affections is all but 
universally acknowledged, and we merely see an alteration 
in the symptoms of the neurosis, depending upon some 
altered condition of the patient, just as mania alternates 
with melancholia in the so-called folie arculaire. And in 
the transition of a neuralgia we may well believe that the 
neurotic affection is merely changed from one nerve centre 
to another, from the centres of sensation to those of mind. 
The prognosis, so far as the passing away of the first attack 
of insanity is concerned, is favourable in all these cases, but 
the whole state of the patient is one of evil omen ; for it is 
clear that the nervous system is highly unstable, and not 
likely to be free from disorder of some kind or other, while, 
as years go by, the form of this will probably be more and 
more serious and incurable. 

Insanity coexists not only with acute disorders, or such 
as epilepsy, syphilis, or rheumatism, but also with others, 
whether it be caused by them or not. We find it coexist- 
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ing with diseases of the head, of the lungs, the heart, the 
liver, and kidneys. I must pass in review each of these 
organs, but this much may be said with reference to them 
all. In estimating the connexion which exists between 
insanity and diseases of the above-mentioned organs, it is 
of no use to examine the statistics of post-mortem exami- 
nations conducted in large lunatic asylums, unless we 
tabulate the results in a manner much more precise than 
that usually met with. The commonest source of fallacy 
is this. A large number of the patients who die in 
asylums have been insane for years; it is therefore im- 
possible to say whether the disease of lungs, heart, or liver, 
found after death, was, or was not, a pathological condition 
coexisting with the commencement of the insanity. When 
we discover tubercles in the lungs of a patient who has 
for perhaps twenty years undergone confinement in an 
asylum, with all the concomitants and depression arising 
out of such a life, we may well believe that the lung disease 
is long subsequent to the insanity. When another patient 
has been for an equal time constantly subject to violent 
excitement, we need not be surprised to find his heart in an 
altered state. 

Let us first take the head : if you examine the records of 
the post-mortem examinations made in any large 
asylum, you will probably be struck with the with diseases 
absence of disease in the brain sufficient to account ^^*^® ^®*^* 
for death; and if you compare them with the case-books, 
you will learn that patients die comatose after the exhaus- 
tion of acute mania, or sink from exhaustion without coma, 
or die of apnoea Or syncope, but will comparatively seldom 
find the diseases of the brain met with in the post-mortem 
theatres of our general hospitals, such as tumour, abscess, 
hydatids, inflammation of an acute character of the brain 
or membranes, or tubercular meningitis. From the latter 
causes unsoundness of mind may undoubtedly spring, and 
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legaBT we muT huve to deal with psdents biongbt bj one 
of them to this conditioD, bat they chiefly pit)dace feebleness 
of inieilect. and wmndeiing and dementia, or delirium or 
eoma. SDch as yon see in the wards here, and not insanity 
proper, snch as I am more especially q!«aking of, which is 
treated in special asylums and institutions for the insane. 
Xevertheless. the presence of a tumour in any part within 
the cianial cavitv mav ffive rise to insanitr, and in our an- 
topsies of the insane we occasionally find snch. We must 
conjecnue that the deiangement is caused by the sympathetic 
irritation of such foieisn bodies rather than br their actual 
invasion of the parts concerned in mental operaticms. When 
the latter happens, we should expect dulness and imbecility, 
not insanity. We may also conjecture that in a patient in 
whom insanity is caused by a txmiour. other pathological 
conditions e3nst favourable to the development ; thus, of a 
woman who died at St Luke's HospitaL in whose right cere- 
bral hemisphere was found a tumour of the sire of a pullet's 
egg, it is recorded that her sister was insane. In this case 
mania existed f>r two months, but before death there were 
noticed drowsiness, ptosis of the left eyelid, and loss of 
memory. In assigning a pathological value as " causes " of 
insanity to the various morbid products found after death, 
we must consider well whether thev mav not be the results 
of the excessive action which has gone on in the head. The 
various efiusions, extravasations, and lavers of exudation 
found among the cerebral membranes may be given as in- 
stances, with other appearances hereafter to be mentioned. 
Lnjjortant questions may hinge upon our interpretation of 
these, as, for example, the duration of mental disease esti- 
mated by post-mortem examination — a point not unfrequently 
raised in the Court of Probate. 

We may conclude that the ordinary forms of insanity, 
such as we term mania, monomania, or melancholia, are 
rarely caused by morbid growths within the head, or by 
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acate inflammation of the brain or membranes ; that where 
they are thus produced, there is usually a strong predisposi- 
tion depending on other pathological conditions coexisting 
in the individual ; and this insanity may disappear for a time 
and then recur, being lighted up anew by the irremovable 
cause. We may learn from this what a functional disturb- 
ance insanity is, even when springing from an organized 
cause, and how strong the tendency of the individual life 
of the brain-cells is towards recovery, so long as it is not 
seriously interfered with by conflicting morbid conditions. 

In spite of the ancient theories of insanity being caused 
by black bile, I believe the liver has little to do ,^ ^ 

. . . , . 16. Insanity 

with the pathological condition of a patient who with disease 
has recently become insane. In the general dis- ^^ *^® ^^^^'^* 
order of the system existing at such a time, the liver may 
participate, but it is not the cause of all the mischief, as so 
many, especially the friends, try to establish. The liver is 
the best abused organ of the body ; whatever be the matter, 
nine people out of ten ascribe the blame to the liver, and 
cannot be convinced of the contrary. Little is to be learned 
from post-mortem appearances : there is nothing more than 
may be observed in the livers of those dying of ordinary 
diseases in a general hospital. Congestion, a softened and 
friable state, enlargement rather than shrinking, are what 
we chiefly see. 

In the post-mortem theatre the hearts of insane patients 
very frequently present morbid appearances, but ^^ ij^s&mt 
we are not to connect these with the outbreak of with disease 
the insanity. Their nature indicates that they <* ® ® • 
are the result of the long-continued, violent, and the irregu- 
lar action of the organ during many years. That which we 
shall most commonly find in chronic cases is that the right 
side is very much thinner than usual, and probably dilated, 
and that the left ventricle is thickened. In quite recent 
cases the whole may be healthy, or possibly there is a 
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eofteiicd, mAl4e, gmsy eoDiSxioii widKwt Iogb of sabstaoce. 
The Tslres are not diseased moi^ fivquentlT than usual, but 
the lighi auncclc^TentiicQlar cfkening is <^en rerj large. 
Dr Sutheriand states in hk Ciwnian Lectures that of forty- 
two patients esaznined at St Lcke*s Hospital in the years 
ISoS-od, the heart was healthy in eight cases only. 

Thei« is little to he said coneeming the kidneys. In the 

IS. lataadtr P*^'**^'^ ''^ commoieing insanity they play a 
vitifc ^»M9» very unimponant pan, and even after death they 
of tbekiiMT^. ^^^ uot often foond diseased. Acute renal 



disease with albuminuria and drop^ is decidedly rare 
auKmgst the insane. 

Dyspepsia and functional derangement of the stomach 

are common, but are not to be looked upon as pri- 
vith &£m niaiT disorders* but rather as caused by the dis- 
of Much turbance of the nerrous svstem. Vomitins: is not 

common even amongst patients who refuse their 
food from alleged dislike and want of appetite, and the whole 
of the phenomena of dy^^epsda are to be studied most care- 
fully from an objective point of view. We are not to be too 
much influenced by the patient's own subjective sensations : 
numberless are the delusions connected with the stomach 
and intestines. 

Similarlv functional deran^^ement of the bowels and the 
uterine organs may exist without actual disease. Obstinate 
coustipation is a common symptom also to be referred to the 
nervous condition, and varying with it. Much has been 
made of an occasional displacement of the large intestine 
met with after death. The transverse colon descends and 
lies across tlie hy]K»gastric region or in the pelvis. I think 
it possible that violent struggling and straining, especially 
under mechanical restraint, have something to do with this. 
We find tumours of the womb or ovaries, and are able 
to connect these with the insanity, and even with the 
ons. I have already spoken of insanity in con- 
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nexion ■with the sexual orgaiiB, and have nothing fiirtlier to 
add here. 

I have left till last the queslioD of the conBesion of in- 
sanity and tnberculosiB, becauBe authors differ on 
this. In the "Journal of Mental Science," April wuh tuber- 
1863, Dr Clouaton has described a variety as '"^'"^■ 
pht/asieal insanity, charaeterized, as he says, by suspicion, 
irritability, unsociabfeneBS, disinclination to exert the mind 
and body, and the absence of any acute symptoms. These 
cases of pure monomania of suspicion terminate, almost all, 
according to Dr Cloiiston, in tuberculosis. But not only does 
Dr Clonston describe this special form of phthisical insanity ; 
he asserts, in addition, that tubercle is found in the bodies of 
those dying insane much more frequently than in the sane ; 
that in the former it is to be found in 60 per cent., in the 
latter in about 25 per cent. We must recollect, however, 
that Dr Clouston's statistics are based mainly on the records 
of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, though he casually men- 
tions the asylums of Prague, Vienna, and the Saipetridre. 
When, however, we turn to the carefully recorded poat^ 
mortem examinations of Dr Boyd, at the Somerset Asylum, 
we find that of 302 esaminations conducted in the years 
18G2-67, only in 61 were tubercles found. I hold that 
statistics drawn from asylum life prove little as regards the 
connexion between phthisis and insanity, unless it can be 
shown that tubercles existed previous to the admission, and 
coexisted with the commencement of the mental symptoms. 
The fact of tubercle existing in the body of a patient who 
has died after twenty years in an asylum is of little import. 
If it were possible, we ought to compare with such statistics 
those of insane patients who have never been in an asylum. 
From my own experience, 1 should aay that there is no more 
tuberculosis among these than amongst the non-insane world. 
I have inquired at the Hospital for Consumption whether 
in that establishment any connexion between insanity a 
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tnljerealosis is recognised, and I am assored by the senior 
pLviician^ who is corroborated by the gentleman who has 
been the resident officer for twenty years, that no more, but 
probably a less number of cases of insanity occor there than 
in a general hospital. An insane patient is qnite an excep- 
tion in the wards of the Consumption Hospital, the only head 
symptoms being in connexion with tubercular meningitis. 
Dr Cotton also savs that it has been stated that families in 
which consumption is prevalent exhibit a strong tendency to 
insanity, but that his own experience is quite opposed to such 
a conclusion. He goes on to remark that phthisis and 
melancholia are seldom seen together; that consumptive 
patients are, as a rule, cheerful and hopeful ; that in the very 
many absolutely hopeless cases of consumption he has seen, 
he has never suspected a tendency to suicide. Now, we see 
phthisis and insanity combined in asylums, but I am disposed 
to believe that there is no necessary connexion between them, 
no connexion other than may exist between insanity and any 
depressing or wasting disorder. Dr Clouston, in his Keport 
of the Cumberland Asylum, 1870, says: "The small num- 
ber of patients that have died of consumption in the asylum 
up to this year, and the comparatively small number of cases 
of that special form of insanity which I have alluded to, 
attest, I think, the sufficiency of our dietary, the healthy 
situation of the asylum, and the attention paid to cleanliness 
and ventilation in it." From this it would seem that Dr 
Clouston himself suspects that the phthisis may be due to 
asylum influences, and not necessarily connected with the 
insanity. Looking at the statistics of phthisical insanity, I 
find that most of the cases are returned as mania, and that 
melancholia is comparatively rare. Whatever be the disease 
in the lungs, the circulation in the brain appears to be 
vigorous, as we should expect from the high rate of the 
pulse. And we know that phthisical patients, beyond any 
others, retain their mental faculties unimpaired to the last. 
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When various pathological conditions favourable to the 
development of insanity coexist in an individual, there wants 
but some one weakening or depressing agent to bring about 
the result. And this may be effected by tuberculosis of the 
lung, or by some other disease, acute or chronic. I have 
just seen acute insanity produced or preceded in two men 
by disease of the bladder, in a woman by chronic vomiting. 
The pathology here is not difficult to comprehend ; but we 
also read of mental disorder following the healing of erup- 
tions, ulcers, discharges, and the like. I confess that I think 
the post hoc and propter hoc in these cases are often con- 
founded. 

Cases are on record where an attack of insanity has passed 
off upon the expulsion of a tape-worm, upon the 
removal of a piece of glass from the sole of a boy^s with periph- 
foot, or the cure of a displaced uterus. Here a J[*^"^"^ 
central disturbance is caused by an irritation of a 
peripheral nerve akin to the reflex paralysis which often 
follows injuries of the periphery. Such cases warn us closely 
to examine into the condition of all patients brought under 
our observation, for by the discovery of such matters we may 
cure an insanity which otherwise might have become chronic. 

Thus have I briefly mentioned certain assemblages of 
pathological conditions which may be found coexisting in 
insane patients, and which may warrant our calling the 
malady with which they are visited puerperal insanity, 
alcoholic insanity, and so on. I have indicated them in 
mere outline. At present we can do little more ; but as 
observations accumulate, we shall be able to fill in this out- 
line, and probably add to or subdivide these classes. That 
which is now so often called idiopathic insanity will, by the 
light of a clearer knowledge, be resolved into its true patho- 
logical colours, and we shall be better able to trace the con- 
nexion between the ^nditions and causes of insanity and 
the mental manifestations which are the symptoms of it. 
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And here I must adveit fer a moment to this claisification of 
insanity. Ton will see that if these are yarieties and divi- 
sions of insanitT, they are not the Taiieties of which yon 
hare heen aceostomed to hear. I do not diTide the disease 
into mania, melancholia, dementia. The latter terms ex- 
press the mental symptoms ; the dirisioiis I hare given aim 
at the expresson of the pathological condition of the patient. 
^ ^ , Bnt some i^Tsicians have thooght that with cer- 

•jmpfioma tain of these pathological conditions there is to be 
^^^^^ seen a pecnHar assemblage of mental symptoms 
F*<^oiogiaa characteristic of that Tariety of insanity. Dr 
Mandsley tells ns that masturbating insanity has 
its proper symptoms ; Dr Clooston thinks those of phthisical 
insanity are marked and peculiar, jnst as are those of the 
great majority of the cases of general paralysis or of climac- 
teric insanity. These opinions may be qnite true, but yet 
they explain little. The mental symptoms of a patient at 
any particular moment are the expression of the pathological 
state of his brain at the time, and, as I have already said 
(p. 46), the same patient may be one day maniacal and the 
next melancholic ; or of two women insane after confinement, 
one may be melancholic, the other maniacal. But every 
person differs in mind firom all others, though to some extent 
he resembles them, and he differs according to the physical 
organization of his system, his nervous, visceral, and muscular 
development- He may vary also at different times, vary in 
strength and endurance, in nervous as in muscular power, 
according as he is in or out of health. If we could find a 
dozen men exactly alike, the same cause of insanity would 
produce the same mental phenomena by producing the same 
pathological state of brain ; but as men and women vary in- 
definitely, it appears to me a mere accident if the same cause 
produces the same symptoms. Masturbating insanity, as de- 
scribed by Dr Maudsley, comes on in young men of about the 
age of twenty ; therefore in their disorder they closely resemble 
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one another. Climacteric insanity comes on in tliose who 
are beginning to decline in years and strength ; hence the 
symptoms are alike, and are chiefly those of melancholia. 
But if we look at the enormous number of cases of melan- 
cholia which occur in patients not in their climacteric, and 
if we find ByinptomB similar ty those of phthisical insanity, 
or masturbating insanity, in patients who are not phthisical 
and who do not masturbate, it is obvious that a like patho- 
logical condition has arisen, though from some other cause 
or assemblage of causes, just as we have the same symptoms 
arising from idiopatliic or traumatic tetanus and from 
strychnia poison. I believe that mental symptoms are most 
valuable indications, and are not to be neglected; that 
melancholia or mania implies a state of the nervous centres 
which must be taken into account in our prognosis and treat- 
ment; but that this insane state may ho brought about in 
the individual by many different pathological causes. We 
find every exalted delusion, such as is noticed among para- 
lytics, in those who are not paralytic, and in paralytics we 
may see the deepest melancholia. We are told that when 
puerperal insanity commences in the first fortnight after 
confinement, it shows itself in puerperal mania ; when later, 
in melancholia. Here the difference must be due to the 
different state of health of the patient at the two dates, 
not to anything special in the exciting cause of the diseaiie. 

If, after due consideration of the causes and symptoms of 
insanity, coupled with an accurate estimate of the health 
and strength of the patient at the time of the outbreak, we 
ask oorselves the question, what is the pathology 
of this disordered state of brain and mind maui- ihepaihoiogy 
festation, what can we answer? A weaklypersou ''''''™"'^' 
may drifl into a depressed condition, which we call melan- 
cholia, remain in it for months or years, and then gradually 
recover ; a young and vigorous subject may bo almost 
suddenly attacked by acute delirium, pass a week or longer 
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in a state of raring mania wholly withont sleep, then sleep, 
and recover perfectly in a month. Another experiencea a 
shock or fright, fells into a condition of hlank demented 
idiocy, and yet recovers. Another gradually hecomes altered 
and eccentric, conceivea some odd delusions and fancies, and 
remains so for the rest of hia days. All tliese are insajie, 
but how different is their insanity, and how different thejr 
bodily appearance, development, a^, and strength 1 Can 
we suppose that the condition of them all is the same, or 
nearly the same? 

I am inclined to say that in all these cases the brain is 
insufficiently fed ; that the supply from which it is to deriva 
its power of working is in defect; but this deficiency may, 
I think, depend upon various conditions. There may be an 
absolute defect of blood, an ansemia, or a blood too poor for 
its purpose, or poisoned by deleterious ingredients. The 
defect may be from too much bhwd, causing by its pressure 
& congestion or stasis, and arresting in this way the supply 
which should be conveyed to every cell. And the increased 
arterial circulation, ending in obstruction and stasis, may be 
due Co diminished arterial tension, depeiiding on disturbances 
of the vaso-motor system, arising in ways of which we can 
take no cognisance. We know that in almost all acute in- 
sanity sleep is absent, or at any rate greatly diminished ; and 
we know that when such a medicine as hydrate of chloral 
produces sleep, it increases the arterial tension, for this is 
shown by the sphygmograpliic trace. 

If arterial tension were to be so increased as to arrest the 
flow of blood, deiiriiun. or convulsions might occur, and it is 
supposed that this actually happens in epilepsy. We have 
seen how close is the cotmexion between epilepsy and in- 
sanity, and how tKe one may take the place of the other. 
Chorea, too, has been thought to he duo to embolic closure 
of the arteries, and there is much in common between chorea 
and insanity. 
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In short, from whichever side we look at the disease, 
whether we look at the sthenic or the- asthenic forms, or con- 
sider it in the young or the old, in those previously well or 
in the victims of other diseases, there seems in all some 
reason for thinking either that the nutrition and metamor- 
phosis of the brain are in parts impeded or rendered irregular, 
or that of the whole disordered or obstructed. Such disorder 
may be overcome quickly, and things may return at once to 
their normal state, or there may be absolute defect, and only 
by months of feeding and care will the anaemia be overcome, 
and the brain be again nourished and restored to its former 
level. The traces which we find of hypersemia of the brain 
may indicate that there has been excessive arterial action, 
and the fierce excitement, the hilarity, the flushed face and 
quickened pulse, may all point to the same fact ; but this 
hyperaemia, no less than an opposite state of anaemia, may 
denote a want of healthy conversion, a want of the normal 
renewal of the wasting nerve-element. As fever in an old 
demented patient will sometimes bring back, while it lasts, 
mental vigour and clear intelligence, the pulse being quick- 
ened and the blood-flow increased, so will it in a healthy 
subject cause delirium by the obstruction caused by the 
abnormal rush of blood in the cerebral vessels. 
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Tague and nncertam as are oor '^leculatioiis upon the 
pathologic^ condirkms of insanitTy they receire little if any 
help £rom the changes noticeable after death in the brains of 
the insane. That which I hare to say concerning the post- 
mortem appearances and the m<»bid prodncts observed in 
snch patients* is said with the ntmost diffidence, because it 
amounts in truth to very little, and rests on the researches 
and labours of others, not on my own. I claim no credit 
for the discoverv of the various lesions described. Concern- 
ing these phenomena observers di£&r, and differ widely; 
in fact, the method of observation of each one differs from 
that of others, and according to the method so is the result 
observed. Yet we mav be well assured that a time will come, 
probably not long hence, when much more will be laid down 
as clearlv-ascertained fact than has been known hitherto. 
We wade through wearisome pages of examinations, con- 
ducted in the rough-and-ready method of bygone days, when 
nothing beyond a scalpel was called in to assist in the pro- 
cess — ^when brains were weighed with pound weights, sliced 
up, and flung away — ^when gray matter and white were the 
two divisions of which, and of which alone, notice was 
taken — ^when the coverings rather than the brain itself 
attracted attention. Before pathology could note morbid 
changes, it was necessary that minute anatomy should 
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further advance. Now we are in a position to speak of 
changed tissues, knowing in a much higher degree the 
nonnal condition of those we examine. 

But even now, after so much has been done, we are but 
at the threshold of this great field of research. I believe 
that any one who patiently and skilfully examines the brain 
of the insane, not of ten or twenty, but of many hundreds, 
will throw an entirely new light upon mind pathology and 
brain pathqlogy. No brain has been satisfactorily examined 
that has only been looked at with the naked eye, and all 
the records of former autopsies made in this fashion are as 
so much waste paper. Morbid phenomena studied by the 
aid of the microscope reveal themselves as definite changes 
and lesions, instead of indefinite "softening,'' "harden- 
ing," "thickening," "discoloration," such as are enume- 
rated by naked-eye observers. And no brain can be said 
to be properly examined that has not been examined 
throughout. Not every cell and nerve -tube need pass 
over the field of the microscope, but parts of every 
region and district are to be submitted to scrutiny — 
not only those obviously changed, but others also at a 
distance. 

K we consult the records of the deaths of the insane, it 
will at once be seen that the proportion of those who die of 
recent and acute insanity is very small. The majority will 
be patients who have been insane for some years, fewer will 
be the cases of some months, and only here and there shall 
we discover one whose malady has lasted but a few weeks 
or days. In some the insanity may be said to be the cause 
of death, but many chronic patients die of other diseases — of 
bronchitis, phthisis, and so on. From what we find after 
death, we have to infer the morbid process which has gone 
on in life. The appearances found in the chronic insane are 
not those met with in recent and acute insanity. The for- 
mer are the result of a disease which has slowly dragged 
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itself along for years, the latter indicate the be^nning of 
the disease; and from a comparison of one with the other, we 
are left to infer the nature thereof. 

Now, scanty and imperfect as are the observations of 

morbid appearances fonnd in acnte and chronic 

found in those cases of insanity^ the tale they tell is consecutive 

dying of re- j^^^j certain, and is illustrated by the chans^es and 

cent uLsuutv. ^ jo 

diseases of other organs. I will mention first that 
which is observed, whether by the naked eye or by the aid 
of the microscope, in patients dying of acute and recent 
insanity, and then on reviewing the phenomena found in 
the brains of patients who have been insane for years, I 
think it will be found that the pathology of the one class 
tallies with that of the other. 

A man becomes maniacal ; his mania passes into violent 
delirium, and in the delirium he dies perhaps in a week: 
it is the most rapid mode of death in a state of insanity. 
There may have been no bodily complication, no assign- 
able cause: the case may become what is called genuine 
"idiopathic" mania. We open the head, and expect to 
find sufficient to account for death. All the organs of the 
body be quite healthy, and yet that which is seen in the 
brain does not seem enough to kill a strong man so speedily. 
But in truth the appearances point to the great storm that 
has raged there during the last week or fortnight of life — a 
storm that has brought about death by its violence, though 
the traces may by some be summed up as great vascularity 
or congestion of the brain and its membranes. 

To take first the naked-eye appearances, we find signs of 
.j.jj^ violent disturbance manifested in the meninges, 

meninges. the Vehicles of the blood-supply of the brain 
itself. " Sinuses and veins of pia mater full of blood— con- 
siderable serous effusions in subarachnoid space." This was 
in a female who died of mania in fourteen days. "Pia mater 

arachnoid slightly opalescent." This also 
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was in a female. Opacity of the arachnoid is common : you 
will find it often in patients not insane : but in the cases of 
which I am speaking it denotes excessive action tending to 
meningitis. So violent may it have been, that not unfre- 
quently we find effusions of blood from the rupture of small 
vessels between the membranes. And much serous effusion 
is commonly found, which probably precedes death only a 
short time, and accompanies the coma in which so many of 
these patients sink. In others who have had previous 
attacks, or have been excitable, semi-insane, and constantly 
liable to disturbance of the cerebral circulation, we find 
great thickening and ebumation of the cranial bones, and 
extensive adhesion of the dura mater. These appearances 
point to a low inflammatory and degenerative change which 
has been going on for some time, and you will constantly see 
them in patients not insane. When we remove the pia mater, 
and this in a recent case can generally be accomplished with- 
out difficulty, we find the same traces of violent action. The 
brain is not uniform and healthy in tint. In places it is 
discoloured from pink to purple, and is often softened. Its 
structure, cells, tubes, and connecting tissue are obviously 
altered and damaged by the hypersemia which has existed. 
There has been great vascularity: on slicing it we see 
many bleeding puncta, and the vessels have manifestly been 
dilated. 

As might be expected, there are to be found in the brains 
of the insane extravasations of all kinds and 
degrees, especially in those who have died after 
a brief period of violent excitement. Blood-cysts are found 
in the cavity of the arachnoid, and stains and spots of extra- 
vasated blood are seen on the surface of the convolutions 
and in the substance of the brain: capillary apoplexies, 
extravasated blood-corpuscles, and yellowish or reddened 
brain matter, are appearances well known to those who have 
examined such patients after death. 
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L Ja the membranes we rarely find muks of activ^e inflani' 
■ '^Mlww, bot there iuaj W great adhesion of tbe durti mater 
I to the haae, and adheaon of the pia mater to the codvo- 
I hrtioos, so that in remoTing it we tear away the brain 
I aobstance. And the arachnoid will ofteii be mil^y and 
W thickened, or atrophied and perforated. 

The bone is oRen eoonnoasly thickened, the diploe being 
absorbed, the whole haviiig undergone a retrograde meta- 
morphosis. 

In a thesis read before the Univeraty of Oxford in 18G7, 
Buj^fajjor I propounded the theory that the canse of delirium 
Uunneii. imij death in acute and rapid eases of insanity, 
delirium tremens, and the like, is stasis of the capillary 
circulation, the result of pressure or inflammatory changes 
in the blood. In a paper already referred to (page 37), 
published in the " British Medical Journal " of January 23, 
1869, Dr Charlton Bastian narrates certain post-mortem 
appearances found by him in the brain of an intemperate 
man, who died of eryapelas of the scalp, following a fall on 
the head, with violent delirium. These, I think, strongly 
confirm the conjectures I put forth in 1S67 — conjectures 
based chiefly on Mr Lister's Experiments and Observations on 
Inflammation, published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
1859. To the naked eye all parts of the brain showed a 
decidedly abnormal amount of vascularity, and this was par- 
ticularly evident oii the venous side of the circulation. The 
veins of the surface of the lateral ventricles, and those of the 
choroid plexuses, were all notably distended with dark blood, 
though there was no obstruction in the vena magnse Galeiu 
or in the straight sinus. The lateral ventricles, boweTer,]] 
contained only a small quantity of pale serum. The ' 
points" were very abundant wherever sections were i 
through the white substance of the hemisphei 
microscopical examination of some minute vessels and capi 
laries taken irom the gray matter of the convolutions, e 
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Bpecimen looked at sLowed minute embolic loaBBes in various 
parts of the course of the small arteries and capillaries, of a 
most unmistakable nature, thougli apparently of recent 
origin. Distinct masses, of irregular shape and size, could 
be seen, made up of an agglomeration of whit* blood-oor- 
pUBcles. In some cases the masBes were small, and formed 
by the nnion of three or four white corpuscles only; whilst 
in others large irregularly- shaped aggregations eon Id be seen 
within some of the bigger vessels, which may have been 
made up by the mutual adhesion of two or three hundred of 
such corpuscles. The largest mass actually measured was tSu 
in. long by jJn in. broad. In other parts large rounded bodies 
were seen, whose nature was not at first sight bo obvious, 
though after a little careful eaamination I became convinced 
that these had, in all probability, been formed by the com- 
plete fusion of corpuscles into a single mass, which bad after- 
wards undergone more or less of a granular degeneration." 

In commenting on this case, Dr Bastian mentions others ; 
one, a case of rheumatic fever, with delirium ; another, of 
double pneumonia, progressing favourably, when maniacal 
delirium set in, lasted about thirty-six hours, and then 
gradually subsided. The latter was, in fact, an instance of 
mania arising in the course of an acute disease, akin to 
that already mentioned, which Dr Weber has termed the 
"deliriura of collapse." Dr Baatian was strong;ly impressed 
at the time with the probability that the delirium, in the 
latter case at least, was due to some accidental plugging of 
minute vessels of the brain by means of aggregated white 
blood-corpuscles, and to the consequent total disturbance in 
tbe incidence of blood-pressure, and in the conditions of 
nutritive supply in the convolu tional gray matter of the 
brain. "It was therefore with a feeling of considerable 
interest that I proceeded to examine the brain in this case of 
erysipelas of the scalp, which had been associated during life 
with delirium and stupor." 
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Frmn the actnal appearances described by Dr Bastian, 
and from the similarity of the syraptoniB in acut« insanity, 
we may infer that the violent deliiium which so often exists 
may arise irora some such tlockiog of the vesseis ; and if 
death occurs, it may be the result either of this obstruction 
increasing till it causes coma or convulsions, or of exhaustion 
supervening upon the delirium. It is to be remembered 
that delirium occurring in the course of fevers, pneumonia, 
and like disorders, almost always passes off, and recovery 
takes place. Many transitory attacks are likewise seen in 
what is called hysterical or transitory mania. Whether the 
disorder in the brain circulation depends on some disturbance 
arising out of the vaso-motor system, such as spasm of the 
arteries, or on other causes producing temporary arrest of the 
blood-flow, it is clear that the evil soon passes away, and it 
is not liliely, even if the patient were to die soon after, that 
we should discover post-mortem appearances sufficieot to 
account for the mental symptiims. Where, however, delirium 
rans on to death after a week or upwards, such a conditioti as 
that described by Dr Bastian may be found, and should cer- 
tainly be looked for. 

So iar as I gather from published reports, the cervical 
ganglia of the sympathetic, which are closely connected with 
the bnun circulation, have been esamined but seldom in 
patients dying insane. I cannot tell you, therefore, whether 
morbid appearances are to be found there. It is possible 
that by disturbance carried thither from distant parts con- 
siderable effects might be produced without much trace being 
left, but at any rate I wish that they could be examined by 
some of our leading microscopists. 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion abroad amongst 
pathologists that acute mental symptoms, especially delirium, 
are brought about by obstruction of tlie cerebral blood-flow ; 
and even the chorea often noticed in connexion with rheu- 
matism has been thought to be caused bj emboliams carried 
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to the nerve-centres from the heart. Obstruction of the 
circulation is probably the condition, and the greater the 
obatniction tlie more acute will be the delirium. But T 
t.binli it will be found that this obstruction may arise from a 
number of various causes. It is clear that it is often tern- 
porary, and must depend on something easily and quickly 
removed. It may be caused by some spasm of arteries, and 
may depend on the vaso-motor Bystem. It may arise from 
6ome inflammation of the part, or of adjoining parts, as in Dr 
Bastion's case. It may depend on such a poison as that of 
goat or rheumatism, or it may be not au obstruction, but an 
amemia produced by a failure of the heart's action, or a 
poverty of oxygen-carrying red corpuscles. By due exami- 
nation and weighing of such matters, we may connect the 
causes of insanity with the actual pathological changes, and 
establish a much closer connexion between them than has 
hitherto existed. Above all, there is needed an accurate 
observation of the brain of those dying of acute insanity. I 
have quoted Dr Bastian's remarks, as worthy of the greatest 
attention ; but it is to be remembered that the case he 
examined was not one of ordinary insanity. Moreover, we 
wimt the examination, not of two or three, but of many 
patients, and more must be determined as to what are 
normal, and what abnormal phenomena, amongst those 
revealed by the microscope. We know little as yet con- 
cerning the changes which occur in the blood and tissues at 
the time of death, or immediately after. 

When we examine the brains of patients who have died 
after a long period of insanity, and seek for traces 
of their malady, our labours are better rewarded, ut iiih chnmis 
We find degeneration of all the structures which "'"''*■ 
join in the working of the brain, and an increase of the 
lowest tissues, together with a growth of adventitious and 
abnormal products, which supplant the healthy structure, and 
subvert its function. We find, in fiict, the si 
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which testify to tte^ueration and decay of the other organs 
of the body ; and, so far as we can obBerve, these chnngeB 
appear to be the ultimate end and result of the acnte disease 
which was first manifested in eymptoniE which exist in the 
early stages of almost every variety of insanity. 

I have said that the appearances fonnd in those who die 
of acute insanity point to a Tioleot disturbance of the cere- 
bral circulation. The changes we meet with in the chronic 
insane point to the results of this disturbance, to damage of 
the vessels, to extravasation of their contente, to a con- 
sequent interference with their life and function, and nutri- 
tion of the tissues they supply. Degeneration and atrophy 
have wasted the cells and tubes, while more lowly orgnnized 
Btmctures— bone, connective tissue, fatty and amyloid cor- 
puscles — flourish and abound, as they ever do where the 
uomial tissues and the normal nutrition are at fault. 

What, then, are the chants observed in the bloodvessels ? 
Various pathologists have directed their atteiition to these, 
and have recorded not a few deviations ironi the healthy state. 

Oue which Dr Sankey has described in the " Journal of 
Mental Science,"* is au hypertrophied condition 
of^hB«mo[ of the walls of the small arteries and capillaries, 
themau Struck by Dr Geoige Johnson's discovery of 
hypertrophy of the small renal arteries, Dr San- 
key esamined those of twenty-five insane patients. Of 
eight cases of general paralysis, he found the hypertrophy in 
one only. Of seven cAses of chronic dementia, all save one 
presented some amount; the one exception was the youngest 
patient, thirty-five years of age. Two cases of epilepsy, and 
one of acute mania, apparently presented no deviation from 
the normal conation. Of seven cases of chronic insanity, 
hypertrophy existed in four. Dr Sankey is of opinion that 
this alteration indicates that the muscular coat of the 
ries has had at oue perioil an excessive atuonut of work to 
* luioMiy 1869. 
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F The caasc of tlia esceaa of work may, of course, vary in- 

I definitely. Dr Rankey thinks that an impure state of the 

f blood may frequently be at the bottom of it. However this 

may be, we know that violent cersbral excitement and action 
accompany the acute stage of insanity, and that hyiiertrophy 
may be tlie result; and, moreover, that in this way tliere may 
be great diatnrbaace of the circulation and niitritioa of the 

There is also another condition of the small arteries and 
I capillaries not coexistent with hypertrophy, but, TwisHngof 
I on the contrary, found where the latter is not, "'« ^'t-"'^ 
I yet apparently brought about by the same cause— the violent 
P action which leaves so many traces behind. An extreme 

varicosity of the capillaries is to be seen, a kinking or twist- 
ing together with dilatation, as if at some period so great 
a nish of blood had taken place that the vessel could not 
carry it on, but had become distorted, strained, and twisted 
in the attempt. This appearance Dr Sankey has found 
in the subjects of general paralysis in which hypertrophy 
seldom exists, and he thinks that the vessel not interposing 
to check the blood-flow, owing possibly to deficient nervous 
power, does not become hyper trophied, but undergoes the 
other change which he has described. 

Nor are these the only changes which the bloodvesBels 
undergo. Attention has been directed lately to their sheaths, 
to the canals in which they run — the perivascular canals, as 
they are called^and also to certain holes existing in the 
bnun tisBue, which seem to have their origin in the vessels. 
Upon the vessels a deposit of hyaline connective tissue has 
been seen, studded with nuclei and proliferated sheuiiBof 
neurogliar cells, taking its origin either from the ^^^''■ 
nnclei of the walla, or from the neuroglia beyond them. Dr 
Lockhart Clarke points out that in healthy brains the capil- 
laries and fimall arteries are surrounded by secondary sheaths, 
but the morbid sheaths are thicker, darker, and studded with 
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btematoidin, or other depomts. It is commcm also ta 
vessels in a state of fatty degeneratioii. 

The perivAscHlar canals in which the vessels nm han<| 
been found in a very dilated condition in the insane, ( 
cially in those dying of general paralysis, the vessel lying h 
if adherent to one side. This perivascolar covering is some- 
times transparent, sometimes opaque, and presents variations 
and changes manifestly morbid. 

Somewhat akin poedbly to this dilatation of the perivascnlar 
Hotel in ihs canals, or a farther stage of the process, are cer- 
'»«»°- tain holes described by Dr Lockhart Clarke, and 

foond by him in the white substance of the convolntiona and 
optic thalamus of a patient who died of general paralysis. 
"On making slices with a very sharp instrnment Uirongh 
the convolutions, their central white substance presented 
nnmeroas cavities, of a ronnd, oval, fusiform, crescentic, or 
somewhat cylindrical shape, and varying from the size of a 
small pea or a barleycorn to that of a grain of sand, so that 
the surfaces in some sections strikingly resembled the cut 
surface of Gruy^re cheese, while those of others had more 
resemblance to a slice of the crumb of bread. For the most 
part they were empty, had perfectly smooth walls, witbont 
any lining membrane, and seemed as if they had been 
sharply cut out of the tissue. A few, however, were found 
to contain what appeared to be the remains or d^ris of 
bloodvessels, mixed with a few granules of bseroatoidin. 
One or two were found to communicate with the surface of 
the convolutions through the natural fissures between them, 
and to contain a perfect bloodvessel, with its branches. On 
removing the bloodvessel, the wall of the broad but shallow 
cavity was seen to be jieiforated by a multitude of minute 
orifices, through which the finer branches of the vessel had 
passed. These latter circumstances, together with a com- 
parison of the shape and course of some of the natural 
fissures tranBmitting bloodvessels from the surface, render it 
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iLimost certain that at least the greater Dumber of these 
cavities were perivascular spaces or canals, which originally 
contained bloodvessels, surrounded by their peculiar sheaths, 
and which subsequently became empty by the destruction 
and absorption of those vessels."* 

Doubtless you are aware that Dr Dickinson has discovered 
similar holes in the brain and spinal cord of diabetic patients. 
The preparations in his possession appear to throw great 
light on the mode in which these holes are produced, and 
illustrate not a little the pathology of insanity. 

In more than one a bloodvessel is seen in a state of great 
congestion, so great that the blood-corpuscles have appa- 
rently transuded through the walls of the vessel, and in- 
vaded the tissue in which it is embedded. If the patient 
does not die in this stage, the acute congestive stage of in- 
sanity, we may suppose that the exuded blood becomes 
absorbed, and then a hole, possibly with ragged edge, is left 
behind. This is the view Dr Dickinson takes of the origin 
of these holes, and it seems very probable. Drs Tuke and 
Rutherfordf say that they observed holes in the white mat- 
ter of the brain — holes differing, however, from those de- 
scribed by Dr Lockhart Clarke, " inasmuch as they have no 
apparent connexion with bloodvessels, and are manifestly 
due to a solution of the continuity of nerve-elements, as is 
evident from the ragged character of the walls." It is, how- 
ever, possible, I think, that the latter appearance may be 
due to invasion and subsequent absorption of extravasated 
blood, and to absorption of the remains of the vessel itself. 

The whole points to violent action producing hypertrophy 
of the walls, varicosity, congestion, extravasation, absorption, 
and destruction of nerve-tissue. 

Another result is an interference with the nutrition of all 
parts. The vessels themselves are strained and twisted, and 

* Journal of Mental Science, Jan. 1870. 
t Edinburgh Medical Journal, Oct. 1869. 
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become fatty, or disappear by absorption, and degeneration 
of various kinds attacks the gray and white matter, the 
nerve -cells, and nerve -fib res. 

The cells of the convolutions, and also of the corpora 
striata, and other nerve-centres of the mesoeepLa- 
lon, are often found in a state of pi/pnerUaty de- 
generation. The ceil may contain a few pigment granules, 
or may be full of them, retaining its cell outline, or it may 
be completely broken up, the pigment granules remsmiing in 
heaps to mark the place of the original cells. And instead 
of the pigmentary there may he & fatty degeneration, the 
cells being filled with fat granules. There may be merely 
an aggregate of fat globules, with the outline and nucleus of 
nerve-cells, or half of the outline of the cell may be pre- 
served, the other being replaced by a margin of fat globoles. 
Nay, calcification of the cells has also been discovered, 
phosphate of lime occupying and rendering them opaque. 
And, in addition to these degenerative metamorphoses, we 
find the cells atrophied. Atrophy occurs from a variety of 
causes, ft-om pressure of other growths, cysts, or extravasa- 
tions. It arises from arrested nutrition, or from the decay 
of old age. Atrophy of the cells of the cortical substance is 
often met with in the chronic insane, as it is in those who 
have died from the more rapid ravages of general paralysis. 
Atrophy may also he observed attacking the nerve- 
tubes ; and Drs Tuke and Rutherford tell ua that 
in a case of chronic dementia, complicated with 
chorea, the nerve-tubes of the anterior and posterior roots of 
the spinal nerves were found lo have undergone a pigmen- 
tary degeneration similar to that noticed in the nerve-cells. , _ 
More attention has, perhaps, been paid to the changes iufl 
CobiiqcUtb the connective tissue than to those of any other 
Hbbub. part of the brain. A morbid increase has been 
described by several writers — Eokitausky, Eindfleisch, and 
others — and the gray degeneration or sclerosis of many 
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authors appears to be due to a modification of this coudcc- 
tive tissue. Ecfcrring to the valuable paper of Dra Tuke 
and Rutherford, from which I have already quoted, I find 
the following description : — " We have observed this lesion 
only in the white matter of the brauia examined by us. As 
to the nature of the morbid change, our observations lead ua 
to agree with Rokitansky in regarding it as primarily a 
modification of the connective tissue. In the spinal cord, 
medulla oblongata, and pons, it appears to us that the con- 
nective tissue or neuroglia is a nucleated, transparent, 
homogeneous, non-fibrillated matrix, representing the fibril- 
lated connective tissue of the spinal cord. Owing to tile 
extreme fineness of the nerve-tubes of the white matter of 
the brain, as compared with those of the spinal cord, an 
inquiry into the diseased conditions of the white matter of 
the former is much more difficult than in the case of the 
latter; but a careful inspection of numerous finely-prepared 
sections, by means of a magnifying power of 800 diameters 
linear (Hartnack's immersion lens No. 10, eye-piece No. 3), 
has resulted in the demonstration that fibrillation and in- 
crease of the neurogliar matrix, together with proliferation 
of its nuclei, are the essential changes in gray degeneration, 
as Rolritansky has already pointed out. Sometimes jirolife- 
ration of the nuclei precedes fibrillation of the matrix, at 
other times the converse holds good. Sometimes there is a 
marked proliferation in the nuclei of the capillary walls in 
the diseased tracts, but we have not been able to confirm 
Bindfleisch's observation that the diseased process invariably 
starts from these. Indeed, our specimens show that the 
morbid change just as often begins at a, distance from, as in 
the immediate neighbourhood of, the vessels. Regarding 
the fate of the nerve-tuhes in the diseased tracts in the white 
matter of the brain, our observations, owing to the fineness of 
these elements, scarcely enable us to speak with confidence. 
They appear, however, to undergo atrophy, and this need 
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scarcelT be dodbted, seeing that they certainly do so under 
similar conditions in the spinal cord." Dr Satherford also 
describes a lesion consisting of a patch where the nuclei of 
the neuroglia are proliferated and surrounded not with fibres 
as in the gray degeneration or sclerosis, but with semi-trans- 
parent, finely granular material. He also describes another 
lesion, termed by him miliary sclerosisy which consists of 
semi-opaque whitish spots, resembling very small millet- 
seeds, and is almost confined to white nerve matter. When 
f&T advanced, the spots are discernible with the naked eye, 
and consist of semi-opaque molecular material, lying amid a 
few exceedingly delicate colourless fibres. The cell-like 
masses probably originate in the nuclei of the neuroglia, not in 
the nuclei of the vascular walls. There is no increase of the 
connective tissue or neuroglia, which at once distinguishes 
it from the gray degeneration of Rokitansky or Sindfleisch. 
Granulations of the lining membrane of the ventricles have 
been thought by M. Joire to be peculiar to general paralysis, 
which they are not. They have been observed in old-stand- 
ing cases of mania and dementia, together with similar gran- 
ulations of the pia mater of the parietal and occipital lobes 
and medulla oblongata. They are no doubt an aggregated 
and abnormal condition of the epithelial cells, and seem to 
contain a homogeneous substance, probably exuded lymph.* 
Amyloid and colloid corpuscles are to be found in almost all 
old cases of insanity. Controversy exists regarding their 
nature, but the majority consider them to be pathological 
products. These are of two sizes, the larger being found in 
both the gray and white matter of the brain, the smaller 
chiefly on the surface of the convolutions, medulla oblon- 
gata, and spinal cord. 

There are to be seen occasionally in the brains of the 
insane appearances denoting that there has been 

Tumours, etc . . .. /*iii*i 

at some tmie or other an injury ot the head, m the 
* Take and Butherford, loc. cit. 
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shape of old extravasations, remains of blood- cysts, and the 
like, which point to events which may have been the cause 
of the insanity years before. And it is to be noted that such 
patients may not have been always insane since the date of 
the injury. They may have recovered and again become 
insane, again to recover. So great is the tendency to 
recovery on the part of nature, and so great the tendency to 
recurrence on that of the disease, that alternations may take 
place even when actual changes are to be found in the brain. 
And the same remark applies to tumours and other growths 
of similar nature. As some people live without symptoms 
up to the day when they die of these, so others become 
insane, and yet again recover, even when the tumour is still 
present and growing. I need say little about such maladies 
as abscess, tumour, or cysticercus, because, although they are 
found in the insane, they are met with still more frequently 
in those who die in the wards of general hospitals, display- 
ing mental symptoms of every kind — delirium, imbecility, 
coma, and paralysis — ^without insanity in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word. 

There is one morbid appearance peculiar, I believe, to the 
insane, which may be mentioned here. It is called rpi,g j^g^^ 
the " insane ear," or hcematoma auris, and is an e*^- 
efiusion of blood under the perichondrium, between it and 
the cartilage, or, according to others, within the cartilage. 
It may come on gradually, or even quite suddenly, in a night, 
may attain a large size, and appear at the point of burst- 
ing. I have known a slight oozing, but it seldom bursts. 
Slowly and gradually it shrinks, and becomes absorbed, 
leaving the ear withered and shrivelled. Of a man with 
guch a shrivelled ear, it may be safely predicated that at some 
time he has had an attack of insanity. When it appears, the 
prognosis is said to be unfavourable, and it certainly occurs 
most frequently in paralytic and chronic insanity. Some 
have asserted that it is always the result of violence. I can- 
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not say if this be so, but in two eases it waa certwnly due to 
it. In one, the patient fell out of bed, striking the ear. In 
the other, it followed the holding of the head, necessitated 
by refusal of food and medicine, and consequent forcible feed- 
ing. It has been supposed tliat it arises in many instances 
from the mere weight of the head as it rests on the pillow. 
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Great differences of opinion have existed for 
years as to the clas^cation of insanity and insane patients, 
and Tariona systems and principles have been Itud down. 
The old writers divided the disorder into Mania and 
Melancholia : Arnold {1782) into Ideal and Notional 
insanity ; Fine! makes four divisions, Mania, Melan- 
cholia, Dementia, and Idiocy ; Esquirol adds another, 
Monomania. Guislain's classificatioD runs thu!^; 1. Phre- 
nalgia, or Melancholy; 2. Phrenoplexia, or Ecstasy; 3. 
Hi/ptrphreHia, or Mania; 4. Paraphrenia, or Folly; 5. 
Ideophrtnia, or Delirium; 6. Apkrenia, or Dementia. Dr 
Conolly speaks of Mania, Melancholia, and Dementia ; Dr 
Prichard of Moral and Intellectual Insanity ; Dr Backnill 
says that insanity may be Intellectual, Emotional, or Voli- 
tional; Dr Noble's division gives Emotional, Notional, and 
Intelligential disorder. Dr Daniel Tuke divides it according 
to thedisttirbanceof— 1. The Intellect ; 2. The Moral Senti- 
ments ; 3. The Propensities ; and his divisbn is as follows : 
Idiocy, Dementia, Delusional Insanity, Emotional Insanity, 
Mania. Then, again, M. Morel rejects all these 
divisions as artificial, and based merely apon the 
Bymploms of the disease, or on supposed divisions of the 
bumun mind, and be proposes to divide it strictly according 
to ita (etiology into six groups: I. Cases of Hereditary 
Tranamisdon; 2. Tosic Insanity; 3. Those resulting from 
the transformation of other Nenrcees ; 4. Idiopathic Insanity; 
5. Sympathetic Insanity ; 6. Dementia. 1 will not stop to com- 
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ment on the imperfections of this classification ; suffice it to 
say, that it is not even what it professes to be, setiological. 

The latest writer, so far as I am aware, who divides insanity 
according to the mental symptoms, is Dr Maud- Maudsiey. 
sley, whose classification is as follows : — 

I. Affective or Pathetic Insanitj. II. Ideational Insanitj. 

1. Maniacal Perversion of the Affec- 1. General. 

tive life. Mania sine delirio. a. Mania, "k Acute. 

2. Melancholic depression without h. Melancholia, j Chronic. 

delusion. Simple Melancholia. 2. Partial. 

3. Moral Alienation Proper. Ap- a. Monomania. 

proaching this, but not reaching b. Melancholia. 

the degree of positive insanity, ( Primary. 

is the Insane Temperament. * ®™®° ^*» \ Secondary. 

4. General Paralysis. 

6. Idiocy and Imbecility. 

At the International Congress of Alienists, held in Paris 
in 1867, there was adopted a system of statistics ^j j ^^ 
prepared by a committee appointed for that pur- national 
pose, and the following classification was put for- ^**°^®'''*- 
ward as denoting the typical forms of the disease : — 

T. Simple Insanity^ embracing the difterent varieties of 
mania, melancholia, and monomania, circular insanity 
and mixed insanity, delusion of persecution, moral in- 
sanity, and the dementia following these different forms 
of insanity. 
II. Epileptic Insanity^ or insanity with epilepsy, whether 
the convulsive affection has preceded the insanity, and 
has seemed to have been the cause ; or whether, on the 
contrary, it has appeared, during the course of the mental 
disease, only as a symptom or a complication. 
m. Paralytic Insanity. — The commission regards the 
disease called general paralysis of the insane as a dis- 
tinct morbid entity, and not at all as a complication, a 
termination of insanity. It proposes, then, to compre- 
hend under the name of paralytic insane, all the insane 
who show in any degree whatever the characteristic 
symptoms of this disease. 
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IV. Snule Deatemtku wbidi we would define as the slow 
asd progresare enfeeblement of the intellectaal and 
moral £Mniltie& consequent npon old age. 

V. (/rgank DtmaitiiLf a term by which the commission 
means to deagnate a disease which is neither the de- 
mentia consequent np(m insanity or epilepsy, nor para- 
lytic dementia, nor senile dementia, bnt that which is 
conseqnent npon organic lesion of the brain, nearly 
always local, and which presents, as an almost constant 
symptom, hemiplegic oocorrences more or less pro- 
longed. 

YI. Idiocy, characterized by the absence or arrest of de- 
velopment of the intellectual and moral faculties. Im- 
becility and weakness of mind constitute, hereof two 
degrees or varieties. 

Ml. Cretinisnu, characterized by a leaon of the intellectaal 
faculties, more or less analogous to that observed in 
idiocy, but with which is uniformly associated a char- 
acteristic vicious conformatioD of the body, an arrest of 
the development of the entirety of the organism. Out- 
side of these typical forms there are such as — 

1. Delirium tremens. 

2. Delirium of acute diseases : traumatic delirium. 

3. Simple epilepsy. 

A committee of the Medico-Psychological Association, 

api)ointed, in 1869, for the purpose of taking into 

of Medico- Consideration certain questions relating to the 

PsychoioRicai xmifonn recording of cases of insanity, and the 

Association. ° , , •' ' 

medical treatment of insanity, recommends that 
cases should be classified according to two methods — 1. That 
depending on the bodily causes and natural history of the 
disease, as proposed by Dr Skae ; 2. That proposed by the 
International Congress of Alienists, as given above. 

The following Table is put forth by this committee as a 
specimen of the way in which cases may be arranged : — 
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Dr Skae's division I have already given. A modification 
of it has been proposed by Dr Batty Tnke, of the 
Fife Asylum. He enumerates seven classes of 
insanity, and twenty-nine sub-classes. 



Dr B. Tnke. 



Class I. — Insanity resulting ^ 
from arrested or impaired V Idiocy, congenital and acquired, 
deyelopment of the brain, j 

i Sthenic and Asthenic Idiopathic 
Insanity. 
Phremticlnsuuty (Inflammatory). 
General Paresis. 
Paralysis with Insanity. 
Traumatic Insanity. 
Epileptic Insanity. 

Epileptic Insanity. 
Insanity of Masturhation. 
Insanity of Pubescence. 
Climacteric Insanity. 
Orarian and Uterine Insanity. 
Insanity of Pregnancy. 
Puerperal Insanity. 
Post-Connubial Insanity. 
Hysterical Insanity. 
Enteric Insanity. 

f Limopsoitos (from starvation). 
Class IV. — Antemic Insanity. -< Post-Febrile Insanity. 

( Insanity of Lactation. 

m v T\; *i. *,• T -i. f Insanity of Tuberculosis. 
Class V. — Diathetic Insanity. -< ^ ,.|.r. , 

•^ ( Syphilitic Insanity. 



Class IIL~ Sympathetic In- 
sanity. 



Class VI. — Toxic Insanity. 



f Cretinism. 

) Delirium Tremens. 

J Insanity of Alcoholism. 

V Insanity firom Opium-eating. 



{Rheumatic. 
Pellagrous. 
Metastatic Insanity, from healing 
of long-established issues. 
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Examining these various Eclieiiiea of classification, we find 
them to be based on one or other of three principles. Either 
they are framed according to the mental peculiarities of the 
patient, his exaltation, his depression, his imbecility; or they 
point to a disorder of one or other of the portions into which 
the human mind is by some authors divided; or, the mental 
symptoms being put entirely aside, the malady is classified 
according' to its pathological cause and its relations to the 
bodily orn^anism. Objections are easily raised to any one of 
these plana. A patient, it is said, may be melancholic one 
week and maniacal the next ; therefore melancholia and 
mania are not scientific divisions. Most true is it that a 
patient may have no delusions one week, biit may have so 
far advanced as to have plenty in the week following; 
therefore it may be s^d that affective and ideational insanity 
are not true divisions. Then, if we take causes as out basis 
of classification, we may find two patients whose insanity 
BpringB from the same cause, yet they are in every shape and 
way the opposite one of another, requiring different treat- 
ment, differing as regards diagnosis and prognosis, the one 
hopelessly incurable, the other bidding fair to recover. Can 
we adopt such a basis as this ? If not, what are wo to look 
for to guide us in our attempt? 

It appears to me, that if we classify not the so-called forms 
of insanity, but insane patients, we shall be re- PQi],iB,„i,e 
minded practically of certain points which other- obaeirea, 
wise we might overlook. We wish, of course, to ascertain 
for the purposes of our classification as many as possible of 
the conditions of the patients before us. If the conditions of 
any two were precisely alike, the insanity would be identical; 
but as no two people are alike, no two people's insanity is 
alike. K we have before us a dozen patients whom we ore 
to clas^fy, and we find that four of these are in an extreme 
state of depression, four are delirious and in a state of furious 
mujtia, while the remaining are gay and exalted, presenting 
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tte well-known symptoms of general paralysis, it is plain 
that there must be allied conditions existing in the members 
of each one of these groups which bring about the peculiar 
features of it, and which do not exist in the other groups. 
What these conditions are we cannot scientifically determine, 
but we may be sure that those which give rise to melancboly 
in a man of fifty are nnt the same as those which exist in a 
young man suffering from acute mania at twenty-five. Yet 
we may, according to some, group them together, and give 
to each the name of idiopathic insanity. I maintain that 
ThBmenui mania or melancholia denotes a group of con- 
«jTnpioms ditions, most of which are unknown to ue, thongh 
regtnteii In Bome may be ascertainable : that in our scientiiic 
acute aw>. classification the sum-total of these conditions, 
which is presented to us by the whole of the symptoms 
evinced by the patient, is not to be laid aside in favour of 
some one condition or cause, whether proiimate or remote. 
As physicians engaged in the cure and treatment of insanity 
will never he able practically to lay aside the classification 
of mMiia and melancholia, will be for ever compelled to treat 
melancholy as one thing and mania as another, so I believe 
that as pathologists they will comprehend under these general 
names a multitude of conditions which must he assumed, but 
cannot at present be demonstrated, hut wliich year by year 
will be more and more differentiated and specialized, not by 
fixing our attention upon one, and one only, in each case, 
but by looking on every case as the result of an infinite 
number. One objection to the divisions of mania and 
melancholia is, that many patients cannot be ranged under 
either of these heads. They either liold a position midway 
between the two, so that they may be called by one mani- 
acal, by another melancholic, or they cannot be said to be 
at all maniacal or at all melancholic, their insanity being 
denoted either by a total loss of mind, such as we call 
dementia, or by a mere assemblage of delusions, or even by 
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one delusion without emotional display of any kind. For 
this state the term monomania has been invented, hnt it is 
applied also to other varietiea of unsoundneBs of mind, Now, 
with regard to the above objection, I would say that Buch 
patients are for the most part chronic and incurahle, pre- 
senting to UB the results of former attacks and pathological 
states. As the damaged valves of the heart point to a long 
past condition of ecdocardiac inflaminatioD, so the fixed 
deluaons or hallucinations of an incnrahle monomaniac point 
not to a present hut to a past patholo^cal state. Were we 
always called upon to esiimine and classify patients in the 
very earliest stage of their insanity, we might possibly 
classify them according to the pathological origin of their 
disorder ; but after years of alienation we necessarily lose 
sight of the origin and original condition, and our Morin 
attention is directed to the mental symptoms; and ciironio. 
for the purposes of treatment and safe custody we cannot 
ignore tbefic. We are obliged practically to classify our 
patients as melancholic or maniacal, paralytic or demented. 
To take the illustration already used, we recognise as most 
important the distinction between mitral and aortic disease, 
yet, pathologically, we might say that each may spring from 
rheumatic endocarditis, and therefore the division is an acci- 
dent, and not scientific. But it is one thing to lay down the 
pathological varieties of insanity, as I have attempted in my 
third and fourth lectures ; it is another to classify insane who 
may be set before us in ail stages and periods of the disorder. 
If we can examine the individual at the outset of the dis- 
order, and thoroughly ascertain his history, we may be able 
to lay down with considerable accuracy his pathological con- 
dition. He is not yet in a state which warrants the name of 
mania or of melancholia, still less of dementia ; but his state 
is clearly aberration of mind and disturbance of brain func- 
tion, depending on some conditions or causes such as 1 have 
been describing to you. But as the disorder becomes more 
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marked and systematized, it will be found to assnme one or 
other of certain forms, and to be accompanied by certain 
symptoms which have gained for it the name of mania, or 
melancholia, or acnte dementia ; and as the treatment and 
prognosis must vary according to the symptoms, I shall 
pass in review some specimens of these different patients, 
that I may be enabled to give yon some practical advice as 
to what you are to do when called upon to treat them. To 
classify insanity perfectly, we ought to be able to connect the 
symptoms of exaltation or depression with the pathological 
history of the individual, but this at present we cannot do. 
We are obliged to make two classifications, to lay down 
abstractedly a pathological classification of insanity, such as 
I have endeavoured to give, and on the other hand to 
describe according to the most prominent and important 
symptoms the various patients we have to protect and cure. 
Classifying not the disorder, but patients, I would reverse 
the order suggested by the conunittee of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association, and note in the first place the mental 
symptoms observable at the time of inspection, and afterwards 
assign to these their pathological significance, if the history 
or the symptoms enable us to do so. As in all diseases, the 
immediate symptoms must direct the immediate treatment, 
though the pathology will also have an importance which it 
is hard to over-estimate. 
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CoiMf of Inaanitg — PredUpoeiag Cavaes ar TendencUa — Hereditary Pre- 
dupogilioa — Prognosis-^ Slatiatia — Age — Sex — Condiiion of Lift— It 
lammtg on the Iitcreaael—Eicmng Caasee—l. Moral— Ilotti to ba 
Ai'oided—2. Pht/aicai — Pressiifwa o/Uie HecurTtBce of Insanity. 

In my lecture on the Pathology tif Insanity I pointed out 
that each case at its commencemeDt ought to be examined as 
a whole, and ail tho various couditions considered, which, 
by preceding it, become the cause. Theae conditions 
some of them, extremely complex, some comparatively simple. 
They often require tliemselves to be resolved into aimplei 
causes, and for this reason it is necessary that we should in 
Testigate them at greater length than has been already done 
and first I must set before you certain states, which are 
often called prediaposingcauses of insanity, such aa ^^^^ ^^ 
aes, age, degree of civilisation, inherited taint, and mumb or 
the like. It is clear that these can only be called '""^*''""^- 
causes in the sense of their being concurrent conditions of 
the individual who for the time is insane. A man in one or 
other of these states has a greater tendency to become in- 
sane, if other circumstances also tend to produce insanity in 
him. The latter ma,y be the result of a number of tendencies 
which may exist separately in others without producing any- 
thing of the kind, but which, concurring in him, are the 
eause of it; or these tendencies may remain for years un- 
productive of evil, till some external circumstance completes 
the series, and overthrows the stability of the mind. Speak- 
ing generally, we may examine the causes of insanity under 
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the heads of tendeudes, or, to use a commaner term, pre- 
disposing causes, and evrnts, more or leES accidental to iLe 
individnal, Buch as are generally called moral and physical 
causes. It is not my intention to esamine these various 
caoses with the idea of connecting them with the patho- 
logical Btate of the brain in insanity, I have already con- 
sidered this, and have spoken of some from this point of 
view : I mention them now in order to make some Eugges- 
tionfi of a practical nature. 

The first tendency which demands your attention ia hered- 
itary transmission, for it is of all the most potent, 
pfedisposi- and ought always to be kept in view by those 
'''"'' aware of its existence, whether medical men, 

parents, or guardians. Here is a cause of insanity which 
cannot be got rid of, a part and parcel of the individual's 
constitution and being; consequently his surroundings must 
be adapted to it; and, bo far as we can, we should avert 
such events as are likely to upset his mental balani 
Much may be done in this way if friends wiil only look the 
threatening evil in the face, and not try to hide it away, in 
the vain hope that no one will ever know it. 

The first remark to be made is that children may inherit, 
insanity from parents who are not insane ; and this we 
explain in two ways : jirat, although the parents may luA 
have been insane, insanity may have existed in their parents-. 
and reappeared in the grandchildren, skipping a generation; 
secondly, though the parents may not have been insane, 
they may have been the Biibjccts of neuroses, which in their 
progeny become insanity ; they may have been chronic 
drunkards, epileptics, hypochondria<a, weak-minded, or haT» 
indicated their nervous condition by chorea, stammerinjf,, 
and the like. The reverse of this is also true : insase 
parents, either or both, may have of a number of children 
some insane, others idiots, others epileptics, deaf mutes, or 
nervous, and some perfectly sane and sound. Two laws of 
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nature are concerned in the production of these phenomena. 
One is, that peculiarities and abnonnities are apt to reeur in 
descendaDts for many generations; the other, that there is 1 
always a tendency to return to the type of health in beinga I 
which have sufficient vitality to perpetuate their existence I 
and carry on their race for successive generations. We I 
could not breed an insane family, of which all the members 
should be insane for generations. We should have Btfirility 
and estinction, or a return to a healthy type. Were this 
not 80, the numbers of our lunatics would be tenfold what 
they are. We may see one child in a family insane and the | 
others sane. The one has inherited more of the ancestral 1 
defect than the others, but in the descendants of the lattet 
the family taint may again reveal itself. All tbesi; points 1 
you will have to consider if you are consulted as to the mar- t 
riage of persons of whose families some member is AdvireintB J 
insane. This question will come before you in marrisBe. 1 
various ways. You will be asked whether you can sanction j 
the marriage of a man or a woman who has once been 
insane ; also, whether yon advise that of a person whose . 
father, mother, bratber, sister, or more distant relative, is or , 
has been insane. You will be consulted on both sides, on 
behalf of tjio individual, and also by him or her who ia ' 
about to enter into matrimonial relations with the tainted ' 
family. Here professional confidence and ethics are involved, I 
and cases arise of no little difScnlty. It is not easy to lay 
down any rules for your guidance. This much I may say, 
that if any one has already bad an attack of insanity, there 
is always good reason for thinking that he or she will have 
another sooner or later; consequently, whoever is about to 
marry such a man or woman ought, beyond all question, to 
be informed of the preceding, and the chances of subsequent 
attacks. You will find, however, that such matters are i 
kept profound secrets ; and not once or twice, but over i 
over again, complaints have tiecn made to me that they j 
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it onlj were not made known to ihe intended, but that the 
t flugtant blseboods were told wlien tbe dii^ct question 
s aded. There is also another consideration — the ptm- 
■ jpects of the children. Where a woman has been iosfine, 
1 ber insanitr b so likely to recar during pregnancy, or after 
I putnritioii, or even during the first escitement of nuptial 
intercoorse, that I never coald bring myself to consent to 
the marriage of sacb a ooe ; in addition, her children would 
run a great risk of being insane, nervous, epileptic, or idiots. 
A man is not exposed to bo many canses of InGnnily as a 
woman, bnt his children are also lialle to be affected with 
the inherited taint Of coorse, if the woman is past child- 
bearing, there is far less objection to her contracting mar- 
riage. Then it is for the husband only to say whether he 
chooses to encounter the risk of mattying oue who has 
already shown symptoms of the disorder. 

If we have to consider the marriage of persons who have 
never themHelvea shown any agns of denuagement, hut 
whose parents, or brothers, or sisters, have been, or are, 
insane, we have a much more complicated problem to solve. 
Much must here depend on the number of individuals in a 
family who have been, or are, insane. I have known a 
lamily in which, out of nine sons and daughters, sii have 
shown unmistakable signs of mental disturbance: marriage 
with any one of these children should certainly be avoided. 
But we may see other families in which perhaps one mem- 
ber is insane and the rest perfectly sound. In this case we 
can only argue in view of the particular individual. I know 
brothers of insane men and women who are, in my opinion, 
as littJe likely to become insane as any of my acquaint- 
ance, but the transmitted taint may crop out in some of their 
children, even if the majority escape. I would not go the 
length of forbidding every one to marry who had an insane 
relative, for the number thus barred would he immense ; but 
it must be con^dered that there is a certain element of risk, 



and this at any rate shonld be clearly Bet before the person 
who is thinking of entering into the union. And the risk ia 
greater where either of the parents haa been insane than 
where brothers or sisters have ; also, it is greater for girls 
than for men, for obvious reasons; also, it is greater for a 
brother who has an insane brother, than for one who has an 
insane sister ; and conversely, an insane sister increases the 
risk of a girl more than an insane brother. It is, I believe, 
a fact borne out by statistics, that daughters inherit insanity 
from an insane mother in greater proportion than sons, and 
in the same ratio sons inherit it from an insane father. The 
risk, therefore, to a daughter or son would be determined to 
some extent by the sex of an insane parent. I said that 
peculiarities are apt to return in descendants through many 
generations. The chance, however, of their appearing in any 
one individual, is lessened in proportion to his distance from 
the diseased ancestor. Insanity is most frequently derived from 
parents, but it may come from grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, or progenitors even more remote. When it comes from 
grandparents, it is called aiavic, and is said to have 
skipped a generation. This is nothing but an 
instance of a defect reappearing at a longer interval than 
the first generation, and is only a variety of the general law. 
For we often find that although some one or more of the 
children may escape, yet others will show signs of insanity 
or other neuroses. If tlie descendants of these healthy chil- 
dren are affected, we may call it atavism, but the disorder 
cannot be truly said to have missed a generation if uncles 
and aunts were affected. I do not believe that we ever find 
a number of children of insane parents all entirely exempt 
from insanity or allied disorders, which afterwards are mani- 
fested in the grandchildren, the intermediate generation 
being completely unscathed. The fact is, that we have very 
imperfect data on which to base our laws of heredity. The 
paupers who come to our county asylums know little of the 
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lustory of their funOybejoDd their neareet of kin; the well- 
to-do portion of the commnsitj deny the existence of Lercil' 
itxty iDssnity in their Cuniliea in a way which must he 
beard to be believed : and as nothing is called iasanity bnt 
that which necessitates incarceration in an asylum, and as 
other neuroses are disregarded altogether, it is clear that our 
infbmuition is valaeles. You may, possibly, some day be 
able to follow the fortunes of a family in which insanity is 
manifested for two or three generations. A carefully-re- 
Goided history of such a one would be of the highest value. 
I have s^d that among the descendanti of insane patients 
there is the tendency to revert to the healthy 
type, this being effected by the introduction of 
uiminitfd vigorous genns friom other stocks, while a certain 
portion, not healthy enough for this, descends by 
gradual stages to sterility, idiocy, and estinction. Henoe 
two things : first, we are not likely to have to look back 
veiT many generations to find the source of the inherited 
disease ; secondly, it follows that people must be continually 
contracting that which becomes in their descendants hered- 
itary insanity — for hereditary insanity is not an entity to 
be acquired and transmitted per se. It must itself have had 
a cause and a beginning, and this we shall have to seek 
among the pathological causes and conditions of nervous 



If we have the opportunity of knowing and observing all 
the children in a family tainted with insanity, it will not be 
difficult to point out, even at an early age, those individuals 
in which it is most likely to be developed. Children may 
show signs of a nervous temperament almost from birth. 
Convulsive attacks, night horrors, a tendency to spasmodic 
ailments, chore-a, or epilepsy, mark out those who inherit, 
beyond others, the hereditary weakness. These we should 
specially guard; their future and their external surronnd- 
inga must be regulated so aa to preserve them from too 
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great responsibilities, too continuous labour, too sudden 
changes of fortune. We mnet, bo far as is possible, create 
their ciroumstances, and not leave them to be the creatures 
of circumstance entirely beyond their control. Although 
we cannot guarantee any one against becoming; insane, we 
can point to those most threatened, and it may be necessary 
for snch, if they be women, to pass through life without 
encountering the perils of childbearing. 

But, besides this, there is another practical point in con- 
nexion with the question of hereditary insanity. 
When we are called to an insane patient, and are "^''° 
told tbat there ia insanity in the family, bow will the infor- 
mation affect our prognosis? Many persons think that a 
patient has no chance of recovery if the disorder is inherited. 
Is this BO ? I have found in my own esperience that those 
affected by inherited insanity recover, at any rate in the first 
attack, quite as often aa others. Being unstable by nature 
and constitution, they are thrown off their balance by some- 
thing that is often trifling and removable, and often there 
may be no aasignable cause. So by dint of aeclusion and 
quiet they regiun their fonner equilibrium, probably to 
again break down at some future time. Such people, as 
you may conceive, recover more surely than those who have 
brought on insanity by years of alcoholism, or syphilis, or 
SB. And possibly for the same reasons the 
: less in them, at any rate in the first attack, 
iquestionably a tendency to subsequent recur- 
rence of the malady, but this exists in all who have Iwen 
insane, whatever may have been the cause. 

Statistics on the subject are valueless. One author attri- 
butes 10 per cent, of cases to this cause, another 
DO less than 90, This arises from lack of infor- 
mation on the part of some frienda, and the wilful conceal- 
ment of others, and also because some statisticians seek for 
insanity only, taking no account of other neurosoB, such as 
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L«pOcy»j' at pualjBs. If ve make the Utempt, we sh&Il 
I find hew £ffictilt it is to g^t an aecorMe accoaot of the 
Itfa <rf' die fidLer and mother, and gnmd&ther and grand- 

As insuuty nwy Iw engendered of Derrons disorders of 
■ triibtr lands in tbe puents, or as the parents' iosnnit; may 
af^ear as the child's clMna, fio may insanilj of one kind in 
the parent re^)peaT as insaaily of another kind in the chil- 
dren ; in lact, liie latter may represent every variety of tbe 
^■airder. As I have alreadj said, the paiticolar character 
of it, the mania or tbe melancholia, depends on the ccnsti- 
tolKHuJ slraigtfa or weakness of the individnal at the time 
of tbe ontbieak, and the same pereon may be at the one 
lime maniacal, at another melancbolic It is tme that we 
frequently see the same form is succ^sare generaticins, e.g., 
eoicidal melancholia or hereditary dnmkennees, bnt this can 
only be looked opon as a coiocideoce, if we conader 
vast number of cases wheoe the form is different, and wl 
varioas children are varioiiEly affected. 

The tendency to become insane la greater or less accord- 
ing to the age of the individaal, and tbe character of 
tbe insanity is also determined to a considerable ex- 
tent by this. We find insanity, it is true, at all ages, but 
in the first decade of life it is rare. In the second it b more 
frequent ; the mind is developiog, the child is growing into 
tbe man or the woman, and is acquiring knowledge, and is 
"looking before and after." But the neit decade prudncfB 
even more cases, and the period between twenty-five and 
forty years is that in which the number attains its maii- 
mum ; this we recognise as the time of highest de- 
velopment, the prime of vigour, the height and climax of 
all hope and forward-looking, the time when strength is 
strained to the utmost in the battle of life. After this, 
in each snccessiTe decade, the nnmber declines, just as in 
youth it rose. 
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According to the time of life, variations in tlie natnre of 
the insanity are ohservitble. In childhood, we find it dis- 
played in violence of temper and act, in irreguliir and 
paroxysmal attacks, often of a convulsive character, alter- 
nating with cataleptoid states, recalling to owr minds the 
choreic and convulsive condition of other children. The 
mental symptoms are not those of the fully-developed mind, 
— delusions, but perverted feelings, hatred of relatives, 
wanton and indecent behaviour, cruelty and destructiveness, 
and hallucinations of the senses — such as we off«n witness in 
the dreams and nightmares of the young. After puberty, we 
may find more of the ordinary insanity of adult life; but this 
will be generally attended with violence and mania rather 
than by depression. Of fifty-seven boys and girls admitted 
during five years into St Luke's Hospital, all of whom were 
below the age of twenty, only eight were melancholic. 
Between the ages of twenty and forty we meet witb violent 
and acute mania and acute delirium. This is especially the 
period at which we should expect these forms of insanity. 
Later in life, in the time of waning strength and declining 
vigour, both bodily and mental, we find melancholia pre- 
vail. Fear and religions despondency constantly accom- 
pany the weakened nervous condition of the old, while 
later still we see the mental faculties giving way, and 
dementia and vacuity, rather than insanity, come over 
the sufferer as he sinks into second childishness and mere 
oblivion. 

These are, speaking generally, the forms we meet with at 
each epoch of life, but exceptions to them are not unfrequeat. 
We may find melancholia in youth and early manhood ; we 
may meet with acute delirium in patients past their climac- 
teric. And when we do, the prognosis is bad ; in the latter 
case especially. I have found melancholia in the young far 
more difficult to eradicate than mania. It is generally pro- 
longed, even if recovery takes place at last. Melancholia 
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after parturition is often extremely obstinate, and yields 
with difficulty to remedieB. 

"WTiat has the sex of the patient to do with tiie chance of 
insanity showing itself? Do more men or women 
become insane ? Here authors differ, and statistics 
mislead. The records of various countries would seem to 
show that in some more males become inaaae, in others 
more females. Into the figures and tables, and the many 
fallacies to be eliminated, I will not enter. In countries 
where the males predominate in the asylums, it is said 
that this is due to the fact that females are more easily 
managed at home, and therefore not sent so often to the 
asylum. On the other hand, the preponderance of females 
in our own asylums is explained by the leaser mortality 
among them, whereby they live a long time, swelling the 
lists of those in confluement. My own opinion is, that we 
have no accurate statistics on this point, for only those relat- 
ing to new cases are of value. The comparative numbers 
of patients under confinement at a given time must neces- 
sarily be influenced by a variety of circumstances. In the 
Report of the year 1868, the Commissioners give, as the 
number of the inhabitants of asylums and hospitals in Eng- 
land, 3363 private male patients, and 2-189 private female ; 
while of paupers there were 12,371 males, and 14,990 
females. I explain this discrepancy in this way : more 
males become insajie than females, but die in much larger 
proportion, consequently the number of pauper females goes 
on increasing from the accumulation of ehronio cases. In 
the well-to-do classes, however, so many females are kept at 
home that the male population of asylums predominates. 
The deaths during the same year, 1867, in asylums and 
hospitals, were 1876 males and 1489 females; and this is 
probably about the usual proportion in which the sexes die 
while insane. 

Probably the difTerence in the number of the two sexes 



who become insane is not very material, hut I think the 
males must be the larger body ; otherwise, consideriug the 
mortality, they would fall below the number of the females 
further than they do. It might be thought that females are 
more likely to become insane, inasmuch as they are mani- 
festly more prone to many nervous disorders— to chorea, 
hysteria, and allied neuroses. Yet, for all this, they are 
much less prone to serious brain disease. Men are the chief 
sufferers from apoplexy, hemiplegia, softening, and the like ; 
and among the insane we find general paralysis attacking at 
least ten mec for one woman, and among women of tho 
higher classes it is quite unknown. It is this fatal form 
whicli swells the mortality of the male insane ; and it has 
been said that, if we except the deaths from general para- 
lysis, more women die than men. But I turn to the statis- 
tics of St Luke's Hospital, where only curable cases are 
admitted, and where no paralytica are kept to die ; out of 
7311 males and 10,778 females admitted, 808 males died, 
and only 573 females, i.e., double the proportion of males. 

Among the so-called predisposing causes of insanity are 
ranked the condition of life of the patient, and conditinn 
the degree of civilisation. Are civilized nations "'i"*- 
more prone to insanity than barbarous? are the poor more 
affected by it than the rich ? the single than the married ? 
Here is a field for much speculation, profitable, however, to 
the philanthropist and the philosopher, rather than to the 
practical physician ; for it is obvious that when we discuss 
the chances of a poor man or a rich man becoming insa 
we take into consideration the whole surroundings of the 
dividual and his ancestors, and include in our survey cir- 
cumstances that are entirely beyond the reach of the phyi 
cian. It is equivalent to inquiring whether education oi 
its absence tends towards insanity, or good food or scanty, 
or hard work or little work, or head-work or band-work, 
Thongh of little practical value, inasmuch as there must 
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cTer ]je poor and rich, yet the question is iDteivsting', uid 
when rigfatlv coimdered and compared with carefiiily-ecnit- 
inised statistics, it is raluable in its bearings oa the geueial 
history of our ewintry. 

And first with regard to civilisation : of this we may 
at once, almost &om a priori con^detatioD, that it teads 
the production of insanity. The life of civilieed 
highly specialized and complex life; the variations nf its 
Enmmndings are endless, and it requires to be adjusted to 
these unceasingly. And as is the life so must be the brain : 
the brain of the savage is a simple structure compared with 
OUT own, as the whole organism of one of the lower animals 
is simple, compared with the complex human ^stem. To 
say that our specialized and complex brain is more apt to be 
disordered than that of lower men, is no more than saying 
that a compound piece of mechanism is more likely to get 
ont of order than a dmple one. Xevertheless, it is also true 
that much of the insanity of civilisation mi^t be prevented. 
It grows out of the evils and vices of ctvilisatiou, just as 
fevers and such like disordere ate engendered by the crowd- 
ing of poputatioas. Althongfa it must always be that the 
hard-working brain of civilised man is more prone to dis- 
order than that of the childlike savage of the wilderness, 
yet it is to be hoped that the preventible sources of insanity 
may be by degrees diminished, just as sanitary knowledge 
and laws will reduce the mortality from fevers, scarlatina, 
smallpox, and the like. 

If we compare civilized with undvilized countries by 
means of the statistics of insanity, we shall labour in vain. 
We have enough to do rightly to examine the stadalics of 
onr own country. There are not half-a-doien other ooun- 
tries in the world, civilized or uncivilized, whose Elatistics 
are comparable with our own. In the year 1844, there were 
in the asylums of England and Wales 11,272 lunatics, and 
in workbousefi and prival« dwellings 9339. Id ISaS, them 
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were in asylums 22,184; in workhouses, etc., 13,163. In 
1868, in asylums 32,605; in workhouses, etc., 17,513. 
That is, the registered lunatics of England and Wales, who 
in 1844 numbered 20,611, in 1868 reach the total of 
50,118. These figures include the whole lunatic popula- 
tion, private and pauper ; but if we look at the statistics of 
the private patients only, we find that in 1858 these num- 
bered 4612, and in 1868, 5244, being an increase of only 
632, while the total of the lunatics of 1868 exceeds that of 
1858 by 14,771. 

We are told, however, that insanity is not on the increase, 
that these larger numbers are the result of the i, inBjnityon 
sending to asylums patients, especially paupers, tte increaw ? 
who formerly were kept at home, and of more stringent legis- 
lation Eis regards private patients, also of the prolonged life 
of those who are cared for in the comfortable asylums of 
England. The last is probably the most valid reason ; as 
for the first, pauper lunatics cannot be kept at home long ; 
a few idiots and naturals may run about a village : as they 
used to do, so do they now. But in 1844 pauper lunatics were 
Bent to workhouses, if not to asylums, and so were registered. 
If, however, we esamine, not the numbers of patients remain- 
ing in asylums, but the numbers of those admitted in each 
year, we find that the increase is not so startling, that the 
average annual increase of admissions in the nine years, 
1858-1867, was only three per cent. That lunacy is not 
on the increase among; the upper classes is, I think, quite 
proved by these statistics ; for with the present very strin- 
gent administration of the law, the increase of 632 private 
patients is extremely small, considering the increase of 
population. It is doubtfiil, however, whether the increase 
of the numbers of pauper lunatics can be looked upon as 
normal, and in proportion to the population. My own 
opinion is that among the lower classes of our countrymen 
insanity is on the increase : let us see if ne can discover 
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any Boiirces of the disease existing among them, to whicb 
the richer portion of the comiaunity is less exposed. One 
thing we may at once ohserve : tliere is a degree of drunken- 
ness atnoQg the lower claaaes of this country which is not to 
be found in the higher. Those who read the accounts of 
the habits and customs of tlie richer classes at the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, must be 
aware that the gentlemen of out own day are, as regards 
temperance, entirely diflerent from our grandfathers, with 
whom intemperance was the rule rather than the exception. 
It cannot but be that amongst these classes the children of 
our own times must benefit largely in all that concerns their 
nervous condition by this change in their parents' life. But 
it is to be feared that our lower orders are in no degree re- 
formed in the matter of drink. Notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of temperance societies, the amount of drunkenness still 
prevalent is enormous, and is almost confined to the lower 
orders — the working men — below the shopkeeper class. 
Making all allowance for the highly-coloured pictures drawn 
by the advocates of total abstinence, it is probable that 
intemperance is on tlie increase rather than decrea^g. 
Heuce, I believe, springs the ever-renewed insanity of onr 
lower classes. For as ineanity bos a tendency to die ont 
like other diseases — to cause the extinction of a race, or itfielf 
to be overcome by the greater vigour of some of the stock — 
it is clear that the enormous insane population of our coun- 
try must owe its insanity to ever-present causes, — it cannot 
all have been inherited from our great-gran dfa there. And 
if we could accurately ascertain the statistics of insanity in 
other countries, civilized, semi-civilized, or barbarous, I 
think it is probable that we should find insanity in pro- 
portion to the use of intoxicating liquors or snbetances. 
Secondly, poverty itself bears a part in the caosation of 
insanity. The pixtrest counties in England contribute the 
largest numbers to their respective asylni 
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the returns, Dr Thuniam tells ua Wiltshire stands in the 
unenviable position of having' a greater proportion of insane 
paupers than any other county of England and Wales. 
Those moat nearly approachhig it are Gloucester, Oxford, 
BerkB, and Dorset^ — ■a]! agricultural counties. According to 
the poor-law returns, Wiltshire has a lar^r proportion of 
pauperism than any other county — viz., 1 in 12 ; the nest 
in order heing Dorset, Oxford, Gloucester, Berks, and 
Hereford. 

The fact that in Ireland, witt a decreasing popniation, we 
find an Increase in the numbers of the insane, may aid us 
somewhat in discussing the causes of insanity. Here we 
have no keen encounter for success in the hattle of life, no 
overwhelming husiness, or speculation, or accumulation of 
wealth ; all is on the decline ; poverty, ignorance, and fana- 
ticism, and withal drink, are the chief causes to which we 
miiBt ascribe the increase of insanity. That the poor must 
be more prone to become insane than the rich, is consistent 
with the pathology of the disorder. Insufficient food is an 
acknowiedged source of defect in the nerve-power, and with 
this there must be the concomitant anxiety, the care for 
to-morrow, the spectacle of the family stinted of the neces- 
saries of life, and want of early medical advice and treat- 
ment. Poverty of this kind must weigh heavily on the 
mind. When we say that the poor are more disposed to 
insanity, we virtually mean the poor in any class of life. 
There may be well-to-do people in all ranks of life, who, 
although they would nut be classed among the rich, do not 
Buffer from poverty. Amongst these well-to-do folks of the 
artisan class the great causes of insanity are, first, the want 
of education, which leads to the second, drink. Whether 
either the one or the other of these can be diminished by 
legislation is one of the questions of the age. If we could , 
lessen dnmkenness we might close some of our asylums; 
till we do this, we shall have to enlarge them. 
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I have thns glanced at some of what are called the pre- 
EiciHiiB disposmg canseH of iiisanity, which are in trnth the 
(HBMB. cocditiona of ccrtain clasBes of the community, and 
can only in a sense be considered causes. But there are 
others, special to the individnal, which are called exciting 
causes, and whether preventible or not, fretiuently bring 
about the particular attack of insanity. Of many of these 
I have already spoken in discussing the pathology of the 
disorder, but some few words still remain to be said. 

In speaking of one section oftheae exciting causes — namely, 
the moral or psychical — I divided them inl^i those 
which operated suddenly, causing a great shock 
or fright, and those which produced insanity by anxiety or 
worry spread over many years. Of these, the former, I 
think, is more frequently the active agent in the causation of 
insanity. A sudden calamity, loss of a dearly-loved relative 
or friend, reverse of fortune, political catastrophe, or a shock 
or fright proceeding from some awfiil spectacle or violent 
quarrel, or near approach to death — tiese are the things 
which unhinge the mind, throw it from its balance, and may 
render even a tolerably strong-minded person incapable of 
taking care of himself for a time. The canaes that operate, 
not suddenly, but slowly, may pnxluce insanity, or other brain 
disease, the result of over-fatigue and work. The brain be- 
comes worn out, and "softening" and such like conditions 
are the result. 

The pathological causation of insanity I have not here to 
consider. When I speak of the causes, it is with the view of 
examining into such matters as may be prevented, or taken 
away from those who are insane or threatened with insanity. 
For it is certain that psychical causes preponderate in the 
production of insanity, because the persons who most fre- 
quently become insane are they who are strongly predisposed 
thereto, and are easily thrown off their balance by mental 
inflaences. Those who are perfectly free from all predis- 
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poHition and taint do not become insane from losses, worry, 
or work. They suffer, and ai'e strong; they buffet vigorously 
the waves of adverse ibrtuae, and when the malevolent tide 
again ebbs, they are none the worse for the contest. But it 
behoves us to counsel and advise tliose, or the friends of 
those, who by hereditary taint or previous attacks j]„„ ,o ^ 
of insanity are predisposed and liable to its in- a™weii. 
vasion, to avoid to the utmost all that is likely to cause 
uncertainty, harass, or reverses in their daily life. There is 
much, of course, that no one can foresee, avoid, or escape. 
Health of self or family is a matter of uncertainty. Acci- 
dents may happen to wife or children, shocking sigiits may 
occur, but, nevertheless, in the choice of employment and 
method and rule of life, much may be done to avoid that " 
which is to some a fertile cause of insanity. Supposing we 
have to deal with a young man, whose parents, or brothers, 
or sisters have l)een insane, or who at an early age has shown 
that he is himself not free from the family taint — andinsanity 
in the young is, as I have said, almost invariably due to hered- 
itary influences — we should advise that such a one should 
be put to some occupation or calling not attended by any 
great harass or responsibility, one of which the duties and 
work are of a routine character, affording a fair opportunity 
of holiday and recreation. He should not follow the pro- 
fession of a lawyer or a doctor, for in them he will find 
hard and constant work, heavy responsibility, and the ne- 
cessity of appearing in public ; and his work and anxieties 
will follow him to his fireside and hours of sleep. In the 
church he will or may be assailed by religious doubts, by 
a sense of duties insufSciently discharged, and by all that 
tends to religious melancholy. la the army he will be 
exposed to the temptations of an idle life, and the vicissi- 
tudes of climate. No post is so suited to these individuals as 
that of a government office. The hours are light, the re- 
sponsibilily is not formidable, the holidays are long, and 
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if the emolument is not large, it is at any rate certain, and 
certainty is above everything desirable. For the latter 
reason the property of such persons should not consist of 
doabtful or Bpeculative investments, which may expose them 
to great anxiety or possible ruin, but tbey should be iDdueed, 
even at a loss of income, to place their capital in solid and 
sure securities. Many anxieties and worries which are every 
day occurring might certainly be avoided by a little prudence 
and forethought. 

It is no doubt of immense service to many such men that 
they should be happily married at an early age. The ten- 
dency to eccentricity and a solitary life is thereby counter- 
acted, as well as other habits or vices. Bnt everything 
will depend upon their finding wives who will be truly help- 
meets to them. Doctors can only speak in the most general 
terms on such a subject; but it is right that parents and 
guardians should put a stop so far as they can to the growing 
attachments of a couple in no way iitted for each other. The 
wife of such a man should be healthy, one who will not cause 
him constant anxiety, broken nights, or the expense attendant 
upon bad health, who will not breed sickly children to 
fade and die, or to grow up a perpetual misery to their 
parents ; and, above all, she should not be a relation. 

If the object of our solicitude is a girl, what can we do to 
keep her from harm? The first question is, shall she marry? 
Hero I would say that no girl who lias ever shown any 
symptoms of actual insanity ought ever to marry at all. 
Insanity is not the less likely to return because the attack 
has beeu transitory. If it has come on at an early age 
without assignable cause, it is because it is inherited, and it is 
very likely to reappear during pregnancy or after childbirth. 

But if there have been no symptoms in the girl her- 
self, but she comes of parents, one or both of whom 
have been insane, or if she has brothers or sisters in- 
sane, vrhat are we to say? We must be guided by what 
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we know and see of her, by her pht/sique, ber history, espe- 
cially the histjjry of her infancy, the absence or presence of 
"fits," of "nervousness," "hysteria," habitual sleeplessness, 
or irritability, especially at the catamenial time. If a girl 
who is predisposed to insanity does marry, it is important that 
she should not marry a poor man, whose life will be a con- 
stant struggle for existence ; nor a sickly man, whom she 
must always nurse ; nor one whom she must follow to tropic 
chmates ; nor one who is violent, irritable, or jealous. K she 
is obliged to do something for her livelihood, and does not 
marry, her work should, if possible, be free from heavy 
responsibility. It is obvious that we shall have very little 
to do with the arranging of all this. If we express our 
opinion, we often say our say, and say it in vain. And yet 
it is well to turn auoh subjects over in our minds, and to be 
ready with an opinion upon them. What I have said applies 
to the rich rather than the poor : it is about the rich and not 
the poor that we shall be consulted. 

The physical causes of insanity are in many cases beyond 
prevention. We can only deal with them as they pdyeidi 
arise. They may be the sequel of other disorders, •»"«»■ 
or accidents, or may be due to the time of life. 

Insanity, the result of alcohol, opium, or haschisch, is no 
doubt preventable ; but we have to deal with acquired habits 
in the majority of instances when brought into contact with 
persons who take these substances. When we have the 
opportunity of supervising the management of those pre- 
disposed to insanity, it is important to check at the outset 
that which may grow to be a habit hard to be abandoned. 
First and foremost they must be watched while children, lest 
they give themselves up to masturbation, for they will tarry 
it to excess, and will be the least likely to abandon it, if it 
be once confirmed — a truth which applies equally to girls and 
boys. Early habits of drinking also are frequently con- 
tracted by weak-minded people, both males and females ; and 
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f find that tubitnal dnmkAnlfi, *b well as dipoo- 
; are the oaring of insane or epileptic psreuts. 
We mnst be cuefiil lest we encoorage a love of drink in 
"nervoos" people, e^ieciaJt; wcmien, by an incantions ad- 
Bunistiatkn of MimalaatB for the cure of hjHteric&l, hypo- 
dtoodrubcal, or nenralgic Bymptoms. 

That which I believe to be the most common eanse of 
general paralyas of the insatne — viz^ sexual escesa — is a 
matter over which we hare very little controL The diseaae 
does not commence in boyhood, rarely before the age of 
twenty-five. It occnis as often amongst married men ai 
amongst single, and frequently trntil it shows its presenct 
there is nothing to call for warning. Snch warnings are 
rarely heeded, bnt it may be in our power to give them to 
many, both husbands aod wives, for general paialyas is not 
the only ill that springs from Dnre^rained sexnal iutet- 

Tb pODsidering the canses of insuiity, we shall have to 
„ „ , bear in mind not only the prevention of iosanitT 

PTBTCttiaa of , ■' ' ■■ 

Oh mm oT m a patit^nt who has never been insane, bat also 
"■ (he prerention of its recurrence in one who has 
had an attack. Here our difficulties will be in some respects 
greater, in others less. The same cause of worry or grief 
may not occur agun, or may be removed or counteracted ; 
the same bodily iUaess, as fever or measles, may not recur. 
Attention to the health, to diet, and regimen tnay remove 
some canses — syphilis may be eradicated, drink avoided. But, 
on the other hand, we have the £act to contend with, that 
insanity has really existed in the individual, and beyond all 
question has a tendeocy to recur either upon a very slight 
canse, or without any assignable cause whatever. This it is 
which makes it so hazardous a thing to marry a man or 
woman who has ever shown any symptonis of the disorder. 
When a patient leaves an asylum, we are generally asked 
what is to be done ? what is to be guarded against ? and oar 
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answers are for the most part very general: avoid hard 
work, all that calls for great emotional exhaustion, avoid 
disappointment. This may seem foolish counsel, but those 
who cannot bear disappointment should not encounter it. 
How many do we see aspiring to that to which they can 
never attain, trying for appointments and the prizes of life 
which are utterly out of their reach I Quiet and contentment 
are the qualities which favour health of mind, but it is not 
for us to give these to the restless spirit of a patient saturated 
with insanity. 

Men and women become insane, because it is in their 
nature and constitution to develop insanity, and when we 
hear that this or that has caused their insanity, it is often 
their restless and half-crazy brain that has made mountains 
out of molehills, and given an objective existence to troubles 
and vexations which exist in their minds subjectively, and 
have no outward reality whatever. 
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Hatt\g hitherto spoken to you of the disease termed in- 
sanity, and the patholc^cal condition of an insane man, I 
now proceed to consider the symptoms, the things which 
insane people do and say, by which we judge them to be of 
nnsound mind. Many acts and many ideas at once reveal 
the state of the mind, though there may be no fixed line of 
demarcation between acts or ideas, sane and insane. 

K we take, first, the beliefs of insane persons, we shall 
have to examine the meaning of certain words met with in 
treatises on the subject. These are delusions, illusionSj and 
hallucinations — words used by different authors in various 
senses, with some of which, at any rate, you must be 
acquainted. 

A delusion is a false belief in some fEU^t which, gene- 
Definitionof ^^7 Speaking, personally concerns the patient. 
Delusion. of the falsity of which he cannot be persuaded, 
either by his own knowledge and experience, by the evi- 
dence of his senses, or by the demonstrations and declara- 
tions of others. A man thinks his head is made of brass, 
that he has a fire in his inside, that he is a beggar or 
a prince; and no amount of proof convinces him of the 
contrary. 

Hallucinations are false perceptions of the senses, the eye, 
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the ear, the noae, and so on. The hallucinated patient 
thinks that he sees in the blaciest darkness, or i,„jgU[o^„, 
hears a voice through any number of thick walls, HaiiudnB- 
whereas his seeing or hearing is entirely Bub- ™' 
jective, taking place altogether within his own head, without 
any excitation conveyed to his organs from the outer world— 
when, in fact, he would hear and see the same were he deaf 
or blind. 

An illusion is also a false peroe^jtion of the senses, or rather 
a mistaken perception. There is something to see Dpflnuion of 
and something to hear ; but that which the patient i""»i<ra. 
thinks he sees is not the real thing, but something else. He 
Bees a chariot in the sky, when every other person sees a 
clond ; he hears a voice, when others hear the noise of a car- 
riage or a distant footfall. 

Such are, I believe, the commonly received meanings of 
these words, but such interpretations are necessarily arbi- 
trary. And by some the word illusion is used as synonymous 
with delusion. Priehard, in his well-known work, nowhere 
speaks of delusions, but uses illusion instead, 

'There are various questions which arise in connexion with 
these fancies of the insane — e.g., how do delusions and hal- 
lociiiatiOQB arise ? what is the relation between delusions and 
hallucinations? what is their significance in the diagnosis 
and prognosis of insanity? 

We know too little of the physiology of the brain to he 
able to put our finger on the seat of an hallucination ; we 
can only ajiproach the study thereof by comparing analogous 
phenomena in healthy people, or in people not insane, and 
by contrasting the delusions and hallucinations of one insane 
person with those of another, 

HallucJDations bear to delusions the same relation that the 
simple perception of objects does to judgment and Raiati™ at 
reasoning founded on the perception, and both hal- [',^^5°^"r| _ 
lucinations and delusions illustrate the growth of lioDi. 
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ideas tiiA intellect ia the nund. For, aa I hxn Mni 
already, seosatiocis, the stimaladaD of the oi^ans of aeiue 
and the resulting' feelings, and also the feelings experienced 
hj the organism generallT, whether of pleaeim or pun, are 
tte origin amd material oat of which ideas and intellect are 
derdoped. These simple sensations, as thej are linked 
togethn' bj' memoir, grow unto cmaplex ideas and complex 
feelings — feelings which we tenn enotJone — bnt at the root 
of an are the bodily aanatioas csnsed originally in the 
majorit; of instances hj stimnlaticna caiiiiig ftom without, 
at any rate 6tan withont thie ccrebnim. 

It would appear that delnaiona and balhiciiiatinwi aw falae 
^h. ^ interpietati<His of miohid feelings and araaatuns 

i« iM ^. occnrring in Tariooi parte of the ^item, tbs 
&Ia^ of which the disordered brain is not able to af^ireciate. 
In the case of delosioDS this is not diAcalt to bace. And 
a explain bow it b that the detmHO of the insane 
man almost always le&is to himiipH'- Manj sane penoma 
1 ahenrdities (rf all kinds— in chaims, in witcbes, in 
ghosts, S[ant-rapping, and the tike — yet they may hold mch 
Iksliefa without erer having seen or been coecenned with aay 
t things. They entertain a mere abettact belief in 
8 of the insane man have lefentiee 



I, just as in dreams we aie always preaeitt and see 
E nd bear what is going aa : we do iM>t di«am abstract nniwiMi 
V bets which wholly coooem others, in which we do not in 
me way paitidpate. 

Delnnans are ttot the first iudicatioas of a change in the 
■ Biental ccndilion of the patiienL This &ct is important as 
i both the pathology and also the l^al di^nosis «f 
The changed feeling may exprtcs itself in do- 



or in acte of an extrarodinaiy or ontngraos nature, without 
b^ng translated at anytime into what we know ssdehinonB; 
amd these when noticed have been nsnal^ jneoiai hf » 
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period of alteration, which may or may sot Lave attracted 
attention. 

There is, m I have already said, an a:Ciite stage at the 
commencement of every case of insanity, thongh you may 
not see the patient during its continuance. But as insanity 
implies a ileviutioQ from the normal mental condition of the 
individoal, so it connotes a physical disturbance of the hrain- 
ftmction, with impaired sleep, possibly pain, heat of head, 
flnshed or pale face, suffusion of eyes, throbbing of carotids, 
and such like symptoms of cerebral disorder. This is the 
period of emotional alteration yisible to others, of which the 
patient himself may or may not be conscious. 

In the majority of instances this change is one which 
makes the patient feel or think that something is amiss with 
him, as in truth there is. His consciousness, however, of 
something being wrong with his bead or his system generally, 
wUI vary much. He may be quite aware of it, and may seek 
advice and assistance like any other patient. Ho is more 
likely to be unconscious of his real condition, and to attri- 
bute the feeling he experiences to external causes. Accord- 
ing to the feehng, its degree and intensity, will be the nature 
of the cause to which it is ascribed, and the means taken to 
get rid of it. 

The defective condition of brain operates here in two ways. 
First, the lack of nervous energy brings about the feeling 
of there being something wrong, and this may vary im- 
mensely in degree ; secondly, the disorder in the various 
portions of the brain reduces it to such a state that the 
patient is unable to see the absurdity or impossibility of the 
explanations which he gives. 

A man or woman feeling great depression of spirits pro- 
ceeds to account for it according to his or her oioomy 
views. One thinks beggary the greatest evil that >ieinai™». 
can befall him, and straightway fancies himself ruined, his 
wife &nd children starving, and the officers at the door to 
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hale him to prison. So imperfect is the action of hia entire 
brain, that he faJIa to assure himself from actual inspection 
of his accounts that everything is going- on as usual. An- 
other looks not at the things of this life, bnt at those of the 
fhtore. His soul is lost, he is in the power of the Evil One, 
be is Satan himseli^ or Antichrist — there is no hope for him. 
And inasmnch a£ the feeling experienced is strange, unac- 
countable, mysterious, patients By to the mysterious for the 
cause thereof. It is due to mesiuerism, to electricity, to 
secret and loathsome disease hidden in the flesh and bones, 
destroying heart, stomach, and liowels, though not to be 
discerned outwardly. The ignorant man will think it due 
to witchcraft, or the devil. According to his stores of 
knowledge. Ids educarion, and experience, each will invent 
a cause for that jieculiar condition of which he is aware, but 
which he cannot rightly es^plain. Having no ideas con- 
nected with this feeling, he expresses it in those habitually 
associated with a feeling of deep gloom, anxiety, or displess- 
nre. Feeling himself peculiar and changed, and another 
man, he thinks that all men are looking at him, pointing at 
him, deriding him. The cabmen and omnibus-men beckon 
to and mock him ; the passers-by avoid him. And in the 
same way all the newspapers write about him ; all the 
mysterious advertisements refer to him. K he cannot fix 
his annoyances on any one he knows, be thinks bands of 
unknown conspirators are plotting against him, and that 
these can, by occult and supernatural means, affect him, even 
when far distant. Then, as he feels discomfort in this or 
that part of his body, he says his head is of brass, or he is 
galvanized, or his inside burnt with fire. With all or some 
of these delusions he may vary greatly in his emotional dis- 
play, being profoundly dejected and in a state of melancholia, 
or being irritated or angry, and incluied to act on the offen- 
sive, when we caU his affection mania. And yet he may be 
eqnally melancholic and et^ually maniacal without his ideas 
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being perverted into delusions, though they will he tinged 
with hia prevailing feeling. Similarly, his delusions will 
range from possibilities, or even probabilities that require 
some examination before they can he pronounced delusions, 
up to the wildest absurdities and the moat incoherent non- 
sense that a madman can utter. The latter are indications 
of a mnch greater brain-disturbance, a greater disconnectiiig 
of the relations of the various portions of the brain, and im- 
pairment of the hrain-force and hrain-circiilation ; but the 
prognosis is not always on this account more unfavourable. 
They bear the same relation to the possible delusions that 
the dreams and nightmares of the fever patient do to the 
natural dreams of the healthy sleeper. 

There ia a pronetiess on the part of most people to seek 
and assign a cause for all ailments, and for every- 
thing' which is new, abnormal, or of which the eigTiBd for ibe 
origin is not plainly visible. Every one can tell ^"^"^ f"'- 
us exactly where he caught his catarrh, what 
canaed hia diarrhraa, or what makes him "bilious." And 
people are still fond of flying to the mysterious, and of look- 
ing for their " causes " among things they do not understand. 
Take, for example, the common notions about the weather, 
the influence of the moon, of comets, and the like ; and the 
flUperstitioUB and vulgar errors concerning all manner of 
diBea,8eB, from which quacks of every kind reap their fortunes. 
The only difference is that the delusions of the insane man, 
as I have said, have refei-ence to himself alone, inasmuch as 
they are invented to account for a feeling of which he only 
is oonacious. The proneness to account for it in this super- 
natural way is not peculiar to the insane, hut is common to 
aU, especially to those of uneducated or weak and unrefleot- 
ing mind. Similarly, in dreams, cold feet make us imagine 
that we are walking on ice ; an uneasy posture causes us to 
think wo are in chains ; or the general malaise of dyspepsia 
or a heavy supper calls up a successioa of horrible fandos 
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and vivid nightmares. "We loot on the brain of the 
dreamer as awake and acting in portions only ; when it is 
all awake the dream is at an end ; but in the case of some 
dreams which are extremely vivid, many raomeota may 
elapse before the whole force of the brain and the whole of 
its related parts can be so brought to bear upon the snbject 
as to convince ns that it is a dream and not a reality. The 
br^ of the insane man fuls in this power of perceiving the 
whole case. 

So far we have considered those feelings of ill-being which 
2,^,^ express themselves in ideas of misfortune, accom- 

deiatiiiiii. panied by melancholy or anger; but there are 
patients manifesting not only in idea and delusion, but in 
countenance, manner, and action, a feeling of well-being, a 
conviction that the change is all for the better, that they are 
stronger, healthier, richer, happier than ever they were in 
their lives ; and these symptoms in many cases, though not 
in all, are coincident with the presence of fatal brain disease, 
which will go on steadily and rapidly to death. All this is 
difficnit to explain ; nay, explain it precisely we cannot ; we 
can only conjecture that the effect of this disease, which 
manifests itself in bodily paralvas as well as mental, is to 
blunt the sensibility of the brain, so that everything causes 
pleasure instead of pain to the half-roused centres : an asylum 
spears a palace, and a dinner of roast mutton a banquet of 
rich and recherche fare. 

In all patients alike there is the same inability to see that 
the thing is a delusion. They see it when they recover— see 
it without the demonstration which failed to convince them 
while insane. Nothing. I think, can be more certain than 
this, that during the insane state the br^ cannot act as a 
whole, cannot by means of one part correct the ideas which 
arise in another. These ideas are the concomitants of strange 
and altered feelings which have a real existence ; and until 
the latter pass anay, they are not to be removed by demon- 
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stration or argnment. When tlie feelbg subsides— the feeling 
of depression, or the excitement and elation which cauBes the 
grand and exalted fancies of some— the ideas in the majority 
of cases vanisli also, especially if no long time has elapsed. 
The patient is said to have lost his delusions, and their 
gradual disappearance or occasional reappearance coincides 
markedly with the restoration of the general health and 
strength, of sleep, digestion, uterine or other fimctions. But 
it sometimes happens that the delusions remain after the 
feelings have gone, and we behold in the patient a confirmed 
monomaniac. The ideas which were at first the explanation 
to the patient of his altered sensations are stored up as facts 
of experience in a damaged brain, which n 
the injury it has received, ajid ne 
ing power; remaining permanently unabk 
part to correct the false notions of another 
the dream that arose in its half-waking period. 

The delusions most frequently met ^ 
insane may be arranged in comparatively a small number of 
classes. All, as I have said, are connected with self — the 
selfhood of the patient : all are supposed to indicate some 
change that has taken place with regard to himself. This 
change must be one for the better or the worse; a 
change affecting his worldly or his spiritual interests, his 
bodily condition or his surroundings ; a change which has 
already happened, is happening, or ia about to happen at 
nme fiitnre time. The extravagance of the ideas will 
depend on the amount of brain -disorder, and we may often 
■ee this marked out by the delusions, as it rises to its climax, 
and then Mis again to where it began. 

The delusions presented by a patient who thinks that 
things are amiss with him, may be connected, as pg[,„,g„, 
I have said, with his worldly or his spiritual moaicDU- 
intereats. In the extreme melancholic condition '"'"' ' 
which accompanies excessive depression and prostration ul 
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nerve-force, there will probably be delusions on both these 
points. The patient is ruined and a beggar, and he has also 

committed the unpardonable Bin and is doomed to 
characinriMd eternal perdition, or he may fancy one of these 
bydespon- tiings without the other. What do we learn 

from these delnsiouH ? How do they affect the 
diagnosis and prognosiB? We learn from them that the 
patient's condition is one of melancholia, and they ought to 
warn us, that in all probability be is, or will be, suicidal. 
Thinking that be is doomed, and that life is insupportable, 
incapable of reflection, and impelled by the ever-present 
horror of bis position, he tries to shuffle off his mortal coil, 
and unless extreme precaution is used, he will certainly 
succeed. As regards diagnosis, the most valuable lesson 
taught by these delusions is, that the patient, being snicidal, 
will very likely try and escape, either that he may be free 
to commit suicide, or that he may wander over the face of 
the land to escape the evils that encompass him at home. 
The delusions may have reference to the past or the future ; 
he may be in a state of profound remorse for imaginary 
crimes, or may shrink in terror from tortures and torments 
which are to come upon him unjustly hereafter; but prac- 
tically there is little difference in the condition of these two 
varieties : frequently we find either kind of delusion in the 
same individual ; either may impel a man to suicide, or to run- 
ning away from the scene of his past sins or expected tormeats. 
As for the prognosis, it is not very unfavourable in such 

cases, provided that the bodily condition is not 

too much reduced by disease or starvation : 
patients recover from melancholia in large numbers, and 
after long periods of time ; in fact, if they do not succumb to 
the disorder and die at an early date, we may have great hopes 
of restoring them to their family and the enjoyment of life. 

Some may labour under a delusion that very much is 
ajniss with them ; yet their feelings may be not those of 
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depression and melancholy, but rather of alarm, and rest- 
less anxiety, or anger and fury. So far as the 
delusions are concerned, it is evident that it is chBracterized 
optional whether we call such persons melancholic ^ ""b" •>' 
or maniacal ; but the general deportment and feel- 
ing of many of them is far from being melancholic, and is 
nnquestionably maniacal ; while a certain number may be 
ranged with equal propriety under either one or the other 
of the two cla£scs. 

Their delusions resemble, to some extent, those of the 
melancholic class. They imagine that some evil is going to 
happen to them. They do not, however, think they have 
deserved it, but that they are unjustly treated — that wicted 
men are conspiring to ruin them or their family, to blast 
their character, or put them to death. Here suicide will be 
e shall find attempts to escape, or 
r other the impending catastrophe, 
uiderstand that the diagnosis of such 
a patient involves the belief that he may be very dangerous 
to those about him. In order to escape he may set the 
bouse on fire, may try to obtain the keys from the attendants 
by force or bloodshed ; may conceive the notion that those 
around him, especially strangers, are about to do him some 
evil, acd murder them in supposed self-defence. A vast 
number of the homicides perpetrated by lunatics are done 
in fear and panic, especially those committed by patients 
suddenly waking out of sleep. Murders are committed by 
those who imagine that their victim has accused ihem of 
foul and unnatural crimes, and who snfler from hallucina- 
tions in which they actually hear a voice repeating these 
alanderoua words. Or a man imagines that hie food is 
poisoned, his clothes poisoned, the fiimiture and room tainted 
or filthy ; he will say that his food contains blood or human 
flesh : and all these fancies make him refuse to eat, and very 
violent and dangerous without being melancholic. 
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The prognoas in such cases is not to be determined by 
the delasions alone, but must depend on tbe time 
they have existed, and on otber circumstances 
which cannot be discussed here. Generally speaking, how- 
cTer, where Each delusions as the foregoing have existed for 
a. twelvemonth, ajid all the symptoms of acat« disorder bave 
subsided, th« progno^ is bad, and the patient is likely to 
remain throngh life « dangeroos homicidal lunatic. 

A number of delasions are presented by those wbo fancy 
that the change they feel within tbem is all for 
I the better. In ibeir bodily or spiritual state, or 
' worldly position and fortune, they are much better 
off than before. All these are said roughly to be 
suffering from mania with elation ; but among tbem are 
included those afflicted with the most fatal of all the forms 
of insanity — general paraly^s. When a man between thirty 
and fif^-five years of age is full of delasions that he is of 
great strength, rank, and wealth, we may siwpect that his 
malady is general paralysis, and test him by the rules I 
ahall lay down in a folnre lecture. Bnt frequently tbe same 
delasions appear in men and women wbo are not para- 
lytic. They think tbey have, or are going to make, a great 
increase of income, that they are going into Farliamcnt, are 
about to rise to the highest place in tbeir profcsGton, what- 
ever that may be. All their speculations, however venture- 
some or absurd, are to tnm out very proiitable, or they have 
invented, and are about to patent, new contrivances, which 
will be sources of endless wealth. 

If the diagnosis in such cases leads ns to conclude that 
the patient is suffering from general paralysis, the 
prognosis is summed up in one word — tbe end is 
death ; bnt we most not conclude too hastily from such 
delusions that paralysis is present : if it be not, patients 
ofren recover from this elated mania, always provided that 
the duration of the case is not Go great as to make recovery 
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hopelesa. In fact, when there ia no paralysis, no hallncina- 
^on, and when the attack ia recent, the prognosis is favoor- 
abte. Neither are they suicidal or dangerous ; suicidal they 
never are, except by accident ; they have too good an opinion 
of themselves and their position. They may be dangerons 
when thwarted, but it will be merely to escape from those 
who wisli to confine them and curb their dignities and 
projects. They do more barm to property than to their 
own lives or those of others, and in their elated condition 
will squander a fortune in a few days or involve themselves 
in endless liabilities. And where recovery docs not take 
place they often spend their existence very happily under a 
restraint which does not check their fancies, while it pro- 
vides for their safety. 

1 now come to the subject of hallucination a which are met 
with daily amongst the insane, but, unlike delu- jjaiindni- 
eions, are found also in people who it must be """'■ 
conceded are sane. Difficult aa it is to try to explain with 
anything like exactness the origin of delusions, it is still 
more difBcult to account for hallucinations. We derive 
some assistunce, however, from the sane and insane persona 
who can give an account of the rise and nature of these 
false perceptions of the senses ; and I may say, I believe, 
without fear of contradiction, that although hal- 
lucinations do not of themselves prove a patient tionsdonoie 
to be insane, yet they accompany and indicate a ""'' '*' 
disordered condition of brain. They come and go as the 
bnun health and force fail or improve, and point to a defec- 
tive state of hrain circulation and organization no less tha*i 
delusions. Tlie difference is, that being mere perceptions — 
auditory and visual sensations — they are not necessarily 
compounded into judgments, and may esist and be recog- 
nised as hallucinations by the rest of the brain ; whereas a 
delusion imjilies a judgment formed out of more than one 
perception or sensation— a proposition which necessarily con- 



sists of more than one term, the faleilj of which the remain- 
ing portion of the brain is not able to nnderetand. In other 
words, an hallucination implies a certain disturbance of brain 
causing the &Ise EcnsatioQ : if the hallucination is acted 
njKin, if something is done because of it, a propositioa or 
judgnient is implied, and the patient may then be said to act 
because of the unsoiuid condition of his brain and mind. 

Hallucinations are closely allied to, nay, are, the same 
thing as frightfiil visions and nightmares which occur in 
children and adults, but do not come in perfect health, and 
point to some disturbance which ought to arrest the atten- 
tion of a medical man. Writers on children's diseases have 
specially noticed these night-terrors, and all who have seen 
them will agree that a child thus aifected is out of heaith. 
They often are witnessed in children when ill of acute dis- 
orders; in fact, hallucinations constitute the chief phenomena 
of the delirium of the young. 

Whether the origin of an hallucination is primarily in the 
stomach, the periphery, or the organs of sense themselves, 
is immaterial. It is the idea-portion of the cerebrum that 
really is disordered, and that must be righted to dispel the 
BeMofiisUo- f*^^^ perception, Tiie patient may be blind or 
cinKUoM. deaf, hilt the hallucination of sight or hearing 
may be equally vivid and equally persistent. Hallucina- 
tions are in many cases so closely allied to delusions, and 
follow BO nearly the general feeling of the patient — the 
melancholic and maniacal man hearing words which corre- 
spond to his gloomy thoughts, the elated having his own 
peculiar visions and voices — that it is difficult to say what 
is delusion and what hallucination ; but in the case of sane 
and insane people, the sight or sound does not always 
appear to have any ascertainable origin or connexions, any 
more than certain of our dreams. A lady of my acquain- 
tance, when out of health, always saw a cat sitting on a 
particular stair. She wa£ not averse to cats, nor a&iud 
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of the spectral cat, but it was to her an index of llio 
Btate of her health : tonics and wine removed it, to retnm 
when next she fell to a weak state. We think to so great 
an extent by means of sights and sounds, we picture so 
much in our thoughts and hear bo much, it is no wonder 
that in a disturbed condition of brain our picturing and self- 
hearing go awry. That we can see when we shut our eyes, 
or hum an air in our heads without the least sound or 
motion of the larynx, we all know. 

Possibly hallucinations may be explained somewhat as 
follows: — We know that external sounds and ^^ ^^ 
sights come to ns from without through the of hsUucLia- 
medium of an external ear or eye : that they are *"""' 
perceived by an internal organ of hearing or sight, and are 
then transmitted to the higher brain -centres, and laid up in 
memory as ideas, reproducible in consciousness without the 
agency of the organs. Thus, a person who is blind, either 
from disease of the external organ or the interna! sensory 
ganglia, may yet see with the mind's eye, and reproduce in 
memory the appearances of objects which he has stored 
away. Now, we may suppose that in the case of an halluci- 
nation the internal organ is excited, not from without, as 
ordiitarily happens, but downwards from the idea-portion of 
the brain. Accustomed, however, as he is, to connect all 
the sensations experienced with the external organ and the 
external world, the patient fails to perceive, sometimes at 
any rate, that the excitation is from within, and is firmly 
impressed with a belief that the sight which his organ of 
BBeing really sees, and the voice he really hears, come from 
without, and not from within. The idea strikes bis sensory gan- 
glion BO forcibly, that the shadow becomes a reality, which per- 
chance may not he removable by demonstration or argument. 

We may say a good deal about hallucinations with refer- 
ence to diagnosis and prognosis, but it will be well to 
examine the hallucinations of the various senses. 
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The hallucinations which ariee in the state of greatest 
HiUncmB- exhaustion are those of sight: consequently, in 
uoDinfBight. acute cases of insanity, as in acute disorders of 
the sane, we find these more frequently than any other 
kind. They arise and Taaish with the acute stage : in 
chronic cases we find them less often than hailucioationa of 
hearing. 

EallnCLDations of sight may he simply flashes of light, 
shadows, colours, or fires, or they may be objects : some- 
timea they commence as the former, aad merge by degrees 
into the latter. You are familiar with the hallucinations 
found in that disease of exhaustion which we term delirium 
tremens. In it by far the larger number are hallucinations 
of sight, visions of birds, animals, or snakes, in tlie room or 
on the bed. So, in fevers and other acute diseases, the wan- 
derings and fears of the patient relate to what he sees 
rather than to what he hears, till at last he picks the 
imaginary flies from off the bedclothes in that stage which 
only precedes by a little the time when sight altogether 
fails, and he declares the room to be dark, though the sun ib 
shining, or candles ore burning in it. 

Hallucinations of sight amongst the insane are frequently 
visions of the supernatural, especially in non-acute cases : 
patients see angels or visions of the Deity in some form or 
other, or spirits floating in the air in the shape of birds; 
they may see the forms of departed friends or heroes, or of 
the absent: they may also see fiends, spectres, or the devil. 
But, on examination of my notes of a great many cases, I 
find that the hallucinations of sight which most strictly 
deserved the name were observed far more frequently in 
acute than in chronic cases — in cases where there was at 
the time great cerebral disturbance with violent emotional 
display, heat of head, and want of sleep. Epilepsy in the 
insane is constantly followed by hallucinations both of sight 
and nf tlie Other senses. 
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Certain phenomeua, termed by Bome hallnciDations, ought 
rather to be looked upon aa delusiouB : conspicuouB among 
these are the zuistakes of identity eo common amongEt the 
insane. A patient declares a stranger to be a relation or 
friend, or declares' a near relation is not the person but 
somebody else— says her husband ie not her husband, but a 
stranger, yet, possibly, asks after all at home — says the men 
in attendance are women, or the women men, or calls the 
medical attendant by the name of some former friend. Very 
curious are many of these assertions, biit wlien they are 
made by patients who are free from all acute symptoms and 
can talk calmly on most points, we must look upon them 
as delusions of idea, and not as hallucinations, or even illu- 
sions of sight. They partake of the general change of feel- 
ing existing in the individual, which is projected outwards, 
and extended to all he sees. He thinks his wife and children 
are changed, just aa he thinks himself changed into a most 
miserable or a most exalted persou. The mistake is Id his 
idea-region and not in his organs of sight. Griesinger 
says :• — " The seat of hallucination of sight must be the 
internal expansion of the optio nerves. Anatomical obser- 
vations have yet to be made on this point ; in disnections the 
thalamal surfaces, the corpora quadrigemina and their neigh- 
bourhood, also the centrum ovale, should be carefully ex- 
amined." It is to be feared, however, that these phenomena 
are due frequently to disturbances of the entire hrain-func- 
lion of a very general kind, which are not likely to be trace- 
able after death. In acute diseases, no one, so far as I am 
aware, has ever thought of looking, after death, for changes 
which would account for the particular phenomena of the 
delirium or hallucinations. 

As hallucinations of sight occur in the acute rather than 
in the chronic stages of insanity, they do not war- 
rant an unfavourable prognnsis, inasmuch as there 
• Bydeoluuii Soe. TrMW., p. 98. 
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is more hope of recovery during the acnto than during the 
chronic period. The prognosis of the case will depend, not 
npon these, but npon other (ymptoms, and the diagnoms 
will, by the same role, be attended with no difBcnlty, In 
chronic cases I have generally found that where hallucina- 
tions of sight existed, others, especially of hearing, existed 
also. Of all the hallucinations caused by such substances 
as haschisch, opium, and the like, those of sight are the 
majority. 

HallucinationB of sight often occur in the dark, in which 
patients see not merely flashes of light, such as might be 
attributed to irritation of the optic apparatus, but actual 
objects— men or animals. This proves that the idea-region 
of the brain is the seat of the mischief, which is corroborated 
by the fact that blind persons are subject to hallneinations 
as well as those who can see. Curiously enough, many 
patients can dispel these hallucinations by closing the eye- 
lids or covering the eyes. This is easily explained by the 
association of ideas. Being habitually unable to see any- 
thing with the eyelids closed, they do not see these pban- 
toms of their diseased imagination. 

In non-acute insanity, hallucinations of hearing are the 
most common and the most formidable. They are 
tioBB of beiir. difficult to eradicate, and while they exist they 
^' render him who hears them the most dangerous 

of patients. In chronic cases, or in those in which insauifj 
has revealed itself gradually and insidiously with few acute 
symptoms, hallocinations of hearing form at least two-thirda 
of all that we meet with. And when a patient of this clasB 
tells US that he or she hears " voices," not mere sounds, 
whistlings, humming, or the like, but words and sentences, 
we augur unfavourably of the case; our prognosis is gloomy, 
and our diagnosis is that such a one requires close watching 
and restraint. I have known patients lose the fancy of 
mere sounds. Que gentleman usetl to hear "blowpipes" 
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whistling down hia chimney, and wMstling; at him in the 
street, and these by degrees vanished, but his mental health 
waa never fully restored. He leads in solitude the life of a 
hypochondriac, and when he is a little more nervous than 
usual, he hears singing in his ears, and shows incipient 
^TnptomB of hie former hallucinations. Patients hear voices 
either of those they know, or of unknown persons, natural or 
anpematurai. As no one is to he seen, they generally 
imagine that the speaker is in the nest room or house, or in 
a cupboard or cliimney. Of course, if it be a supematnral 
voice, it may come irom the air inside or outside the house. 
One lady was so annoyed by voices coming through the wall 
that she purchased the adjoinmg house to compel them to 
cease. I need Dot say she did not so get rid of them. 
Many patients' whole lives are reguliited by the commands 
they receive from "the voices." They eat, drink, walk, and 
sleep according to the commands they hear, and if compelled 
to act contrary to them, they tell ns that they will sufl'er for 
such disobedience. They obey implicitly, holding the voice 
reBponsible, and so will commit frightful crimes without 
looking npon themseives as guilty or responsible. And as 
many patients will not reveal what the voices say, it follows 
that the whole class is eminently dangerous and uncertain. 
It often happens that there is great difhculty in extracting 
from a patient the confessioQ that he hears voices, or that 
which the voices say. He appears alraid to tell, and seems 
bound down by some kind of compact not tn do so. He 
thinks it a point of honour to conceal what passes, and it is 
only by our overhearing him answering in imaginary conver- 
sation that we ascertain the fact. 

"We may sometimes detect hallucinations of hearing in 
patients who have never revealed them, by noticing while 
we talk to them that they from time to time are inattentive, 
and appear to be listening to some one else. On being 
pressed, they will probably oonfesa that they hear some one 
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speatiDg'. There is often the closest connesion between the 
delusions of a patient and that which he hears. The latter 
is, in fact, the delusion done into audible words. Thus, a. 
patient who hears a voice accusing him of various crimes, 
unnatural lust, and the like, entertains these delusions at all 
times. But there is great variety in what the voices soy, 
and sometimes it appears to have no connexion with other 
well-known delusions to which the individual is Bubjett. 

In Borne patients these ballacinations seem to deserve the 
name of illusionB, for though they take the form of voiceG 
and intelligible words, they are not heard in perfect stillness, 
but only when there is a noise going on ; which noise, what- 
ever it be — footsteps, the rattling of a door or window, or 
the wind — is converted into " voices." On the other hand, it 
is often difficult to distinguish between snch hallucination B 
and mere delusions, to say whether the patient imagines that 
he is falsely slandered and accused, or hears voices repeating 
the words. And yet our prognosis may be materially 
affected by the one or other of these symptoms. 

We know very little of the pathology of hallucinations of 
^^ hearing. Empirically, we find that they are most 

difScult of removal, and that patients affected by 
them are amongst the most incurable of all lunatics ; but we 
have no knowledge of the pathological lesion which enables 
us to account for this. Neither can we say why they pre- 
dominate in the non-acute forms of insaiaty, whilst in the 
Mute hallucinations of sight are far more common. These 
are questions stUI open to e^iamination. 

Hallucinations of smell belong to the acute states of in- 
H»iinciD«- sanity rntlier than to the chronic ; and when the 
iianiafimeu. patients get better, they vanish. Some will tell 
OS that they smell fetid and noisome exhalations, the scent 
of the dead, or of vaults and catacombs, or say that their 
food or drink smells offensively, and for this reason refuse 
it. More frequently, however, they assert that an offensive 
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odour proceeds bom tbeir fmn bodies, reodenng them hor 
rible to all about them, and contamiimting the chairs, sofas, 
or beds they rest upon This wa*) the case with a gentle 
man, the subject of melinchoba, who would only sit on a 
cane chair, because he thought that he polluted a stuffed 
one. A young lady always preBente<l nae with her smelling 
bottle, because of the odour she believed to exhale from her, 
vhicb must be disagreeable to nie aa I stood and talked to 
ber. Both these patients recovered from somewhat acute 
attacks of melancholia. 

Hallucinations of taste are so interwoven with disordered 
Benaatione, depending ou the state of the tongue Hyim^na. 
or a,liinentary canal, and with delusions concern- Oonaof iMte. 
ing the food, that it is difficult to lay down anything with 
precision on this bead. The patients who say that baby's 
flesh, human blood, human escremcnt, arsenic, or other 
poison, is put in their food, do not fancy they taate these 
substances. The idea is a delusion, not an hallucination. 
From my own experience, I am inclined to believe that true 
hallucinations of taste are uncommon, that they rarely exist 
alone, and that, depending on a disordered state of digestion, 
they generally are transient. 

A nomber of curious phenomena may be grouped under 
the title of hallucinations of the skin and muscles, q,^^^ luMa- 
It is not uncommon to find a patient who calmSy cin«tona. 
tells us that he feels himself touched on various parts of his 
body by little raps or shocks. A young gentleman felt these 
long after CTcry other symptom of insanity had disappeared. 
They latterly gave hira little concern, though at first he attri- 
buted them to supernatural causes. He had no other lialluci- 
nadons. Others feel electric shocks, but these are often the 
Bubjects of delusions rather than of hallucinations. Some feel 
Buakes in their inside. One lady had a dog in her head, and 
complained of the sensations it caused. This I looked upon 
rather as a delusion. Some patients declare that they have 
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felt persoiis have sexnal connexion with them. These are 
onanists, or patients with morbid sexual desires. Others 
constantly declare themselves to be with child, and say they 
feel it moving, or labour approaching. These are all delu- 
sions. Disordered muscular sensations, the feeling of being 
bound and incapable of moving, may be akin to that ex- 
perienced in nightmare, when we are pursued by a lion and 
cannot run away, or are falling from a precipice. 

Patients may experience hallucinations sometimes or 
always. One gentleman told me he could always hear 
the voices if he listened for them. Some only hear voices 
when there is a noise of some kind in or out of the room. 
In all who are subject to hallucinations, we find them most 
frequent and most distressing when the bodily strength is 
lowest. They point to an exhausted nervous state even 
more than do delusions, especially the hallucinations of 
sight, which generally exist in acute diseases of exhaustion, 
as fever and delirium tremens, or can be produced by such 
poisons as haschish, stramonium, or belladonna. 
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By the discovery of false heliefc or delusions, we a 
the conclusion that patients are ii 
insaiie acls ,- for by these, no less thar 
be guided to the same opinion. As w 
who hare no delusions, so w 
of mind is not displayed in acts, or, at any rate, in such of 
them as are observable by us ; for we should learn a great 
deal more of many patients if we could watch them without 
their knowledge. Without discussing in this place the 
diagnosis of insanity, and its recognition in those who com- 
mit insane acts without delusions, or have delusions without 
displayiug anything iusane in act or conduct, I wish to 
review the chief acts which arise from the insanity, and are 
the best evidence of it. As insane belieis range themselves 
under certain heads, so we shall find that similar acts are 
perpetrated by many insane people, emanating without 
doubt from a corresponding mental condition. As the dis- 
covery of certain delusions leads ns to inquire whether the 
individual has done, or attempted to do, certain things, so 
the acta help us to discover the delusions. Many acts which, 
taken by themselves, would not prove insanity, are, when 
explained or justified according to the insane ideas of the 
individual, valuable evidence of hia state of mind, and often 
afford a clue which otherwise would he waating. 
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We may ronghly class insane acts under two headB— those 
Two ctaBws ■whict affect the person or property of the patient, 
of Kit. and those whicli affect the person or property of 

others. Under the first head, we shall consider such acts as 
stripping off all clothes, indecent espoenre, fau- 
■hich relate tastic dress, self-mntilation, starvation, suicide, 
lothepstimt. (Jijigomaiiia, squandering of property ; whilennder 
the second we find homicide, arson, rape, and acts of violence 
or mischief of innumerable kinds. Every one of these may 
become a snbject of investigation in a court of law, and it is 
as well to examine them by themselves, just as we esamine 
and consider delusions and hallnciuations. 

Stripping stark naked is not uufrequent amongst the 
smnptnenff insane. And in this condition they will run onl 
eioiheB. of their room, or the honse, regardless of de- 

cency. Patting aside all the cases where patients have 
got rid of their clothes in a struggle, we shall find that they 
strip themselves either from a desire to destroy everything 
within reach, or from a wish to get rid of the feeling of heat 
or restrmnt engendered by clothing. In the latter case they 
may remove without destroying it; this they may also do 
thinking it filthy or poisoned, or may ruin it from pure 
mischief and wrong-doing. 

In acute insanity, acute delirinm, acute mania, and 
melancholia, it is common to find patients stripping off their 
clothes, and tearing them to pieces to get them oBL The 
feeliog, whether of restraint or of heat of skin, is one due t«> 
the pby^cal condition, and they accomplish their end with- 
out assigniiig any cause whatever. Such patients are beyond 
the reach of argument or expostulation. The symptom, like 
the disorder, is of a temporary nature, and must be met with 
measuies best suited to the case, by fiistening blankets round 
the patient, or by placing on him a suit of strong material 
laced up the back, which he can neither tear nor remove. 
It is eseutial that many of these peraons should be kept 
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those affected with general paralysis, who are 
given to stripping themselves if left alone at night. 

Chronic maniacs who are noisy, mischievous, and destnic- 
tive, hnt perfectly conscious, destroy their clothes from pure 
wantflniiess, just as they smash furniture and windows, or 
befoul their beds and rooms. Blankets or strong suits are 
of little use for them, as they are quick and ingenious 
enough to pick these to pieces by dint of nails and teeth, 
and, if left alone, each morning discloses a scene of rags and 
pieces, the result of a diligent night's work. These patients 
are good illustrations of the nonsense talked about the know- 
ledge of right and wrong being a test of sanity. They know 
as well as any one that what they do is wrong, and they 
delight in doing it, because it is wrong. I have never 
found any expedient of use but the presence of an attendant, 
or two, if necessary. When the patient finds that he is not 
allowed to destroy, he gives up, and in time loses the habit 
and desire. 

In a case where the clothes are stripped off or destroyed 
in conformity with certain delusions, such delusions will 
commonly be assigned as the reason. These must he met 
like any others, and will pass away as the patient improves. 
They generally belong to an acute stage, and are found in 
connexion with hallucinations of smell, or sensations of the 
cutaneous surface. 

As a matter of diagnosis little need he said in connexion 
with this subject ; the insanity of such patients will be patent 
in many other ways ; at the same time, sane people do not 
strip themselves naked except for justifiable reasons, and 
snch stripping may be adduced as evidence of insanity along 
with the other symptoms which are sure to be observable. 

The same cannot be said of the nest topic I shall mention, 
indecent exposure of the person. This is con- i„j„,pnt 
■tantly practised by sane people, as the records "P"'""!- 
of our criminal courts prove. It is done by the insane both 
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in the acote and chroiuc state. It is a not nnfreqnent 
symptom in the early stages of genenl paralysis : it is often 
done by patients, men and women, who are passing from the 
stage ci chronic mania to that most hc^less condition, 
chronic dementia. We are not to infer insanitr from soch 
an act unless there be other ocvroborating symptoms ; but 
when these leave no doubt in our minds that the patient is 
insane, our p^rc^noss of the case, whether it be acute or 
chronic, will be unfftTourable. I am ^leaking, of course, of 
a deliberate act of indecent exposure, not of the accidental 
exposure which occuis when an excited patient strips him- 
self or herself entirelT. 

Open and shameless masturbation is a common occurrence 
in patients loth in the acute and chronic state. 

We shaU cc«nstantiy see scMnething bizarre or extrsTagant 
in a patient's dress and genenl i^pearance, which, 
if it dees not of itself pove insanity, may at any 
late reveal the deluaons which prompted it. The hair, the 
condition of fftce and hands, the clothes, articles attached to 
the dr>e-ss as omaiDenls. the state of the nether garments, 
shoes, snd stockings, may all betray singularity, and corre- 
sponding singnlsnty of ideas. One might fill a volume with 
anecdotes of the extraordinaiy appearances p*resented by 
jatients under the influence of delusions. There are few 
who dress jnsi as they ought, if they have the opportunity of 
giving the rein to their fancy. The man of exalted ideas 
wears a crown or coronet of paper or straw; orders and 
bits of ribbc^n adorn his button-hole; he winds shawls, 
TOgs, or s*.*ia-cc»vers lonnd him for robes. The melancholy 
man thinks it is not worth while to wash his face or bodv, 

m 

or brush his hair; unwashed and unkempt, in ragged or 
untidy clothes, he moums his destiny. The apartment in 
which a patient habitually dwells frequently presents appear- 
ances which correspond to his personal dress and demeanour. 
snd mav varv from the hei<:ht of eceentzic tidinfag to the 
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extreme of filth. Constantly, if it be one which the 
patient has tenanted for some time, we shall find signs of 
eingularity of conduct and idea. Many choose to keep 
all their provisions and do all their own cooking in their 
living-room, from fear of poison : others sleep in strange 
fiishion ; others keep numberless animals. Tn every case 
where we notice oddity of appearance in an individual 
or his Burronndings, we are to hear the facts in mind, and 
question the patient as to their meaning; but we are not in 
every case to infer insanity, for eccentricity may exist to a 
great extent without insanity, and is often displayed in 
outward adornments. If, however, we are called to a person 
who has never been eccentric in demeanour or dress, and 
who suddenly decks himself in strange and unwonted garb, 
we may do more than suspect insanity. 

The degree of dirt compatible with sanity is a qucs- 
tiou which will vary according to the experience of the 
observer. Those wLo are familiar with the beggars of the 
south of Spain or Italy, will think this test very uncertain ; 
but here, too, the same rule is applicable. If an educated 
and hitherto respectable gentleman appears in a state of 
deplorable filth, we may well question his sanity. 

Our prognosis will not be much influenced by such appear- 
ances, but further information will be required. If the 
case is recent, the oddity of the appearance ia of little- 
moment ; if chronic, some very slight token may point to a 
delusion which may have existed for years, and is not likely 
to be removed. 

A patient's eating and drinking may arrest our attention. 
He may eat voraciously, or very little, or abso- Eating and 
lutely nothing. He may eat only such things as driakinu. 
eggs, from fear of poison ; or only the food cooked by him- 
self; or he may require others to taste everything before he 
partakes of it. He may eat filth of all kinds : in fact, thero 
is nothing too nasty to be carried to the mouth by the 
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inEane in all stages of the disease. Bach acts are evidence 
of unsoundness of mind, generally of dementia or idiocy. 
Absolnte alstineDce from food vroiiid also warrant our coming 
lo the conclnson that the indiTidnal was unable to take caie 
of himself. Between these extremes, singularities of diet 
ftnd mode of eating-, like eccentric personal appearance, point 
onr way to the detection of insanity, hot are frequently not 
in themselves and by themselves evidence thereofl Cases 
are on record where patients have swallowed soch artjcles 
«s lancets or a pair of compasses, and have habitually eaten 
nail^ ccmIs, rags, tobacco-pipes, etc. ; bnt we know, from the 
poBt-DMwIem examinations of onr general hospitals, that these 
depraved and perverted tastes are not peculiar to the insane, 
but are indulged in similar ways by sane persons. The eat- 
ing of hur by girls, and the chewing of slate-pencil, are by no 
means uncommon — and I have beard young ladies descant on 
the pleasures of the latter. 

It may be as well 1o mention in this place that craving 
Htidcini alcoholic drink, which has been called by sc 
dmkmim monomjuiia, under such titles as dipsomania, 
mania, metbysbouuLOia, and by others is mei^ed in the class 
of moral ituanity. Ferlups, for the practitioner and the 
medico-jurist, this is the meet perplexing of all varieties of 
unsoundness of mind, if — and this is a moot point — it is of 
itself unsoundness of mind. I have already, in my thlnl 
lecture, said eomething concerning the patholi^y of alco- 
holism. I have here to inquire whether drinking to the 
extent of what is called dipsomania, is an insane act. There 
can be no question that there are hundreds of habitual 
dirmkanla who are in no sense insane. The very iael that 
aoertaio proportion of them abandon the habit, reform, and 
for the rest of their lives live temperately, shows that they 
aw not sufleriug from chionic insanity. To them inebriate 
asylums aiv a boon, not becanse they are insane, but because 
Ibey require asmstMice to enable tbem to break through a 
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bad habit, like an inveterate smoker, snuff-taker, opium- 
eater, gambler, or masturbator. There is, agwn, a. number 
of insane people who drink, whose insanity is shown not 
merely by their drinklDg, hut by their whole history and 
acta, or by the presence of other neuroaeg, as epilepsy. And 
there are patients who, by long-continued drinking, have 
brought about disease of brain ; but habitual drinking, by 
itself, is not to be considered evidence of insanity, if the 
drinker, when sober, presents no other indication. Dipso- 
mania is no more a special variety or monomania, than 
pyromania, erotomania, or kleptomania. 

We may notice in the next place the acts of self-mutila- 
tion and self-destraction so often committed by 
the insane. If we walk round the wards even of a 
Bmall asjlum, we shall rarely fail to find some one or more 
patients who have tried, with more or less succesa, to do 
damage to themselves. They may he labouring under 
suicidal melancholia, or other forms, as that which is 
called suicidal monomania or suicidal impulse. Critics and 
writers on the subject vary greatly in opinion, some think- 
ing that all who commit suicide are insane, others that 
delusion must be ascertained before we can pronounce any 
suicidal or homicidal patient to be of tuisound mind. I 
have coupled suicidal and homicidal patients, for the condi- 
tion of the one is often closely allied, or even identical, with 
that of the other class. The same patient often commits 
both homicide and suicide, or at one time is homicidal, at 
another suicidal ; and so, in reducing to a number of heads 
the patients who are homicidal, we £nd that we can range 
in almost identically the same divisions those who are sui- 
cidal. It is of the latter that I shall first speak. 

That sane people commit suicide is a fact that must be 
apparent to every one who exercises common sense in look- 
ing npon the subject. The hundreds of poor creatures who 
are rescued from the Thames, or brought to oui general 
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Aata halt pmBDoed, at with timwta lulf cut, are not in- 
I «B« in mi^ mediod aoise of the woid. Patting these aside, 
, lot m look at dx insuie who axe snicidaL 

L Fiist, ve hav« the meUnchoIic patient, who has been 
Botieed by im friends to be a Uttle low-spirited, bat nothing 
mora. Tber have not heaid of any deloaone ; he fasG not 
done or Bud anvthing that cooM warrant their calling him 
insane. He has onlv appeand changed in spirilE and cajia- 
aty of enjorisg himself and this Hi^ have thought it better 
to notice ; so he blows his brains oat, or jamps from 
b-Ae toft of tbe house, and then they are extremely uixioiis 
I tbat he diovld be called owdk, and natfiJo de se. This is 
pnie smddal raelaDclxdia, insane ladivm vita, where, with- 
DOt any marked or oTenrbebning delnsons, the whole feel- 
ing of the indiTidnal makes him look on life as not worth the 
keeping. He is petplexed and annoyed with everything and 
eTerybody : ,* 

" Vary. Etile. An. and aB|n£t(Ue, |H 



And 90 he ends them. We see the insanity of the man in 
that he is entirely changed fhun what he was ; there is no 
canse lor his melancholy, bnt perhaps there is caose for his 
insanity, his suicidal melancholia. 

IL The malady may still be fitly called suicidal melan- 
cholia ; bat the de^re to coomiit soidde may be directly 
piTompited by delnsioDS, ctf., that he is going to be horribly 
lorttued ; or he bears a voice commanding him to kill him- 
self; or be thinks that by this be shall gain heaven ; or 
he is rained, and shame and poverty are staring him in 
the bee; or he sees visions of the departed beckoning him 
to come to them. This form is easy of diagnoaa, and the 
jm^inods is favourable if the general health be not mnch 
broken. Of this I shall have to speak when I come to the 
■object of melancholia. 

IIL In almost any case of acute insanity — ta delirinm 
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tremens, in epileptic mania — suicide may be committed 
in fear, in a paroxysm of rage, or in a general outburst of 
deBtrnctiveneBB ; or in attempting to escape a man may 
jump from housetop or window without any definite idea of 
Belf-destmction. In all cases of acute insanity, acute deli- 
rium, acute mania, and the like, this must be borne in mind, 
and opportunities of BeU'-harm removed from a patient. 
Many at this time are subject to paroxysms of ungovernable 
fury, and will then try and hurt themselves as well as others ; 
they will dash their heads against a wall, bite their arms, 
or even do more serious mischief if they have the chance. 
We cannot say that they are suffering from suicidal melan- 
cholia or suicidal mania. Suicide is like breaking the win- 
dows, or tearing in pieces their clothes or furniture — a mode 
in which their vehement destructiveness finds vent. Of 
the insanity of such persons there is, of course, no donbt, and 
the prognosis is not affected by the fact tbat suicide has 
been attempted, 

IV, Besides these, we find true suicidal mania and suicidal 
impulse. Patients both in an acute and unmistakable state 
of insanity, and in one that is hardly recognisable as being 
insanity except in this one feature, have a violent desire and 
longing to commit suicide. According to their capacity of 
self-control, they may make the attempt all day long, so 
as to require an attendant to be constantly within reach ; 
or may keep it to themselves for days, weeks, or months, 
till they see a fitting opportunity of satisfying the desire. 
Although in a state of marked insanity, their delusions may 
have no connexion with suicide, and their feelings and de- 
meanour may be the reverse of melancholic. The moat 
Bnicidal patient I ever saw was a iriend who was perfectly 
free from everything like bw spirits, and whose delusions, of 
which to me he made no secret, had no reference whatever 
to any of those things which nsnally prompt patients to 
snicide. One might have conversed fur hours with this 
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gentleinan, and ^ven an opinion that he was a patient not 
likely to be suicidal, yet he wonld do himself harm in every 
way he could — swallow scalding beef-tea, try to strangle him- 
self orer a five-barred gate ; in short, in some way or other 
hurt himself. He went od in this way for some two years, 
the suicidal impulses occurring' in paroxysms every two or 
three months, and then died epileptic. 

Suicidal impulse occurs in children, who, when they com- 
mit this act, do so usually not from delusions or from settled 
melancholy, hut from pure motiveless impulse. There is an 
uncontrollable desire to gratiiy the morbid idea which is 
present in the mind, as in dipsomania there is the desire to 
gratify the physical craving of drint, regardless of all conae- 
qnences. Just as in the case of a patient sufiering from 
some foolish and absurd delusion, the rest of the brain is 
not sufficiently at work to correct the falsity thereof; Eo 
here it is not sufficiently at work to correct, by ideas of duty, 
prudence, and self-love, the feeling and idea which urge to 
self-destruction. Probably, in many cases both of murder 
and suicide, the insane man or woman experiences in an in- 
sane degree a feeling of anticipated pleasure or curiosity akin 
to that felt by the spectators of the horrors of the amphi- 
theatre or auto-da-fS of past times, and of the bull-fights 
of our own days — a morbid delight, nay, a keen enjoyment 
of a ghastly spectacle. 

Besides those who try in every way to put an end to 
Bsit-maiUK- themselves — who will reftise food for this purpose, 
aon. and lose bo opportunity of doing to themselves 

bodily harm, however trivial — there are patients who, for 
definite reasons, will damage or mutilate some one or other 
part of their bodies. Some, following the literal precept, will 
pluck out their eye or cut off their hand. I have a lady 
under my care now whose right eye was destroyed under 
these circnmstanoes. Frequently the organs of generation — 
the penis, or the testicles, or the whole — are cut off, because 
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they are snppoBed to have "offended," to have incited the 
patient to wicked Insts, or to have been the meanB of gratify- 
ing them through maBtnrbation, Patients wilt set themselves 
on fire, place their hands in the candle or the coals, to 
inflict npon them the tormentB of hell, and will display a 
fortitude or an indifference to pain in an doing that is truly 
marvBllone. All such sets are done Irom delusion, not from 
mere impulse, as the acts of suicide. Whether it be from 
one or other motive, such patieuts demand constant and un- 
ceasing vigilance on the part of those about them. They are 
safe nowhere save in an aByluni, and even there they are the 
Bonrce of endless anxiety. Being for the most part in full 
possession of their faculties, they never let an opportunity 
escape of secreting a knife, a nail, a piece of broken glass, or 
a bit of cord. They will do themselves a mischief under the 
bedclothes with an attendant sitting by their side, and not 
indicate it by a muscle of their countenance; and when all 
weapons are taken away, they will gouge out their eye, or 
pull down the rectum with their fingers. 

Besides desperate injuries inflicted on themselves by 
patients, either through strong delusion or expressly from 
suicidal motive, many daily do themscives smaller mischiefs 
without any motive at all. This one picks his face or hands 
till be covers them with sore places, from restless fidgetiness; 
another bites his nails down to the quick ; another plucks 
out hair after hair from his head till he is nearly bald. Such 
tricks, less perhaps in magnitude, are common among 
nervous people who are not insane. Most nervous persons 
have some trick or twitching, and, like the insane, twist 
and fidget their dress, or pick and scratch their hands, face, 
head, or limbs : the extent to which they do it at any 
given time is often a valuable criterion of their nervous 
condition. 

There is another common habit of the insane .. 
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fielvcB, Many people who are sane talk to thetoBelves : they 
antomatically convert into audible words those they are 
combining in thought, so that this talking to self is not to be 
reckoned as a sign of insanity. But it is often done by the 
insane in a way and in a tone that is strongly symptomatic 
of the disorder; and frequently, if we listen, we find that 
Ihey are holding conversations with imaginary beings, and 
answering imaginary voices. And by so listening valuable 
information may be gained as to what is passing in the 
patient's mind — information which he will not give us when 
questioned. 

Hitherto I have spoken of what is done by apatient, so far 
Bonnndfring ^* '' relates to his own person. But he may alai 
properly. Squander, destroy, or give away bis property, and 
measures will be necessary to protect this no less than him- 
self. But the man who squanders or destroys his property 
is not the same as he who harms himself. The latter is 
commonly a melancholic, who thinks he has no property, or, 
in the overwhelming fear and anxiety that possesses him, 
neglects it entirely. The man who squanders it is he 
who in his exalted notions thinks himself a millionaire, 
or, imagining he can find a source of endless wealth, 
beggars himself to discover his El Dorado, or who makes 
presents to every one he meets, and orders silk dresses or 
jewellery to be sent to all he knows. In every asylum we 
see such patients. They spend their days in writing letters 
tfl every shop whose advertisements they see in the Times, 
and ordering goods to the extent of hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. And before they are put under legal control such 
orders are often ^ven, and great trouble is experienced in 
getting them annulled. Then there is the senseless squan- 
dering of money by the imbecile class, who have not 
brains enough to know its value. We may see the same 
thing done by patients in the first stage of senile or 
other dementia. This, together with debauchery and 
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indecent conduct, ie oftea the earliest Bymptom of tlie de- 
cay of mind. 

I now proceed to consider insane acts committed upon tlie 
person or property of otlierH. In this category we „ . 
shall have to esamine the so-called homicidal toKnia 
monomania; pyromania, or arson; erotomania, or "' "'' 
rape ; and kleptomania, or pilfering. And HTst of homicide, 
the gravest qnestion of all, as an excuse for which 
it has been said that the homicidal monomania 
has been invented. Here, as in the case of suicides, some 
writfira and physicians hold that the crime may be committed 
from moral obliquity equivalent to insanity, which they term 
" moral insanity ; " others say that murders are committed 
irom Budden insane impulse; while many, especially lawyers, 
require that delusions shall be found before they admit that 
the perpetrator is insane, and even then do not allow that 
in all cases the insanity is a bar to punishment. This is not 
the place for the consideration of moral or impulsive iasanity, 
I shall confine myself at present to the homicidal act, as it is 
committed by this or that jiatient, assumiiig that impulsive 
insanity has at any rato a recognised eKJstenoe. 

I. Homicide may be perpetrated without any impulse or 
delusion by a patient enraged at being restrained, ^^^ , „i,^ 
simply to free himself from detention. Many of " =a»P«. 
the attacks to which attendants are subject are of this 
nature. 

II. It is frequently done nnder delusions of various kinds. 
The patient thinks that ho is himself about to be ^^^^ jj,[„, 
tortured, murdered, or led to prison, and he slays "'""^ 

the man who is his fancied enemy. He will kill his wife or 
children to save them from worse ills which he thinks are to 
be£iU them. He fancies that he has a Divine mission to 
mnrder some one, or hears a voice urging him on, or the 
voice of some one he knows insulting him — and this will pro- 
bably be the voice he hears oftenest, his attendant's or 
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doctor's. These delusions vary indefinitely ; but where tte 
crime is committed from auch a motive, it is geuerally con- 
fessed, and the insanity is manifest. It is not possible in 
every case to connect the delusions of a patient with the act 
of murder, yet we are not on that account to assume, as do 
the lawyers, that there is no connexion between them. 
Whence delasions spring, and whither they lead an insane 
man, is what no one can tell. To attempt to trace a mad- 
man's ideas from their source to their outcome in act is at 
all times an unprofitable task. 

III. Murder is committed by an idiot, imbecile, or de- 
F m tic ^^"^^ patient, from wanton mischief, or folly, 
orwinton from ignorance of the act and its consequence, or 
miKbiEf. £^^^ ^^^ imitativenesa. An idiot may kill a 
child because he has seen a fowl or a sheep killed. 

In all the preceding classes the unsoundness of mind of 
the homicide is patent. There is no question of tlingnosis. 
Lawyers may quibble about the responsibility, but medical 
men will detect the insanity, which is not left to be inferred 
from the homicidal act alone. 

There are also acts of homicide committed by persons 
whose soundness of mind was never called into question 
before the murder, and these may be arranged in three 
classes. 

IV. Homicide is not unfrequently committed by epileptics. 
In epiiopan EpUepsy is not the equivalent of insanity. Many 
ftimr. persons suffer from epileptic fits for years, yet mix 
in society and discharge the duties of sane and responsible 
people. But it has been asserted, and not without good 
grounds, that the mental condition of an epileptic is not 
ttioroughly sound. "All authors are agreed," says Bail- 
larger,* "in admitting the fact that epilepsy, before leading 
to complete insanity, produces very important modifications 
in the intellectual and moral condition of certain patients. 

• Ana. Medico-Fiych., Avtil 1861. 
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These sufferers become susceptible, very irritable, and the 
slighteat motives often indnco them to commit acta of 
violence; all their passions acquire extreme ener^." An 
act of murder may be committed by an epileptic in the 
furious mania with hallucinations and delusions which fol- 
lows a fit or succession of fits. It may also be done in the 
period which precedes a fit, a period during which especially 
some patients show strangeness of mind and manner. 
And the convulsion may be exploded, as it were, in the act 
of violence, the fit not occurring as it otherwise would have 
done. Murder may also be committed by patients rendered 
weak-minded by fits. In 1869, Bisgrove, an epileptic, was 
tried and found guilty of murder, but afterwards removed to 
the Broadmo<ir Asylum. He saw a man lying asleep in a 
field ; he did not know him, but tjxik a big stone that waa 
lying near, dashed out his brains, then lay down by his 
victim's side and went to sleep. Prom epileptics generaHy 
we may expect acts of sudden and unaccountable violence, 
whether they occur in close connexion with fits or take the 
place of them. 

V. Murder may be committed during a paroxysm of in- 
sanity, brief, but furious, which, from its duration, 
we may call transitory mania. Here, while it lasts, tranBtiory 
the insanity will be recognisable ; but as it rapid- """^ 
ly passes off, and possibly has never occurred before, the 
difficulty will be to discover any traces of nnsoundness of 
mind a few days after the event. Such attacks are really 
for the time paroxysms of acute mania. The patient after- 
wards may not be conscious of what he has done, and by 
his expressions at the time may or may not indicate the 
feeling or delusion that prompts him. Frequently mania 
occurs in patients suddenly waking out of sleep, and is of 
the character of a nightmare, probably a contmuation of 
some horrible dream. The act is often committed in a state 
of panic rather than rage, and the committal may thoroughly 
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bring tbo patient to his wiiking senBes, and to the contem- 
|i1ation of whai he has done. 

VI, Lastly, homicide, like suicide, may be conunittad from 
irapiii6iT« " homicidal impulse." We are told that a man is 
homioida. imjffilled to commit mnrder by a craving impulse, 
like the craving thirst for drink. It is in cases of homicide 
that (his variety, impulsive or instinctive insanity, is chiefly 
alleged and criticised ; and, merely mentioning here that 
homicide may be committed in this fashioa, I postpone the 
discussion of this insanity to a EubsequcDt period. 

Besides the homicidal monomania, we hear of others, as 
erotomania, kleptomania, pyromatiia. Having 
already said that I do not consider homicidal 
monomania to be a specific disease, I stUl less acknowledge 
that the acts which these terms indicate proceed from 
special disorders. They are committed by insane patients 
of various kinds, bnt the insanity is not likely to be confined 
to one of these acts, but is sure to be noticeable in other 
■ways, if it exist at all. To take the last mentioned, pyro- 
mania, we might aa well erect into a special form the win- 
dow-breaking mania. Patients set fire to the bonse oat of 
an insane impulse to destroy, as they break windows or any- 
thing else. They will do the same thing, in order to escape 
in the confusion. This has happened several times within 
my knowledge. They may do it from suicidal motive, or 
from commands received from hallucinatory voices. But a, 
sufficient examination of such patients and their history will 
reveal insanity other than the mania for incendiarism. 

Neither is erotomania a special form of tnsaaity ; there ore 
numberless patients who in their mental disorder 
present marked erotic symptoms. The majority 
of young women in states of acute mania do this, and will 
assail the physician with words or embraces if he is not on 
bis guard while visiting theoi ; but all this is a result of their 
insanity : it does not constitute it Those who have exalted 
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erotomania into a special monomania, say tbat it is not the 
same thing as nymphomania or EatyrJaBis ; that the dis- 
order IB not in the reproductive organs, but in the head, and 
that it is an error of the understanding, an affection of the 
imagination, in which amatory delusions rule.* If this be 
80, a fortiori we may deny that it is a special variety of 
insanity ; it is a form of disordered intellect, accompanied by 
delusions. I have known girls conceive an insane love, not 
for men, hut for other girls, and fancy themselves influenced 
by them, and in their power ; and I presume this would come 
under Esquirol's erotomania; but iu one case these prelimi- 
nary faueies culminated in an attack of acute mania, and 
there was nothing about the case which removed it into any 
special category. In the acute stage, it might have been 
called m/mphomania rather than erotomania. We may be 
justified in describing forms of insanity in which either the 
origin is in the sexual organs, or there is marked disturbance 
of the latter. Such a division would be in accordance with 
pathology ; but a class distinguished by intellectual distur- 
bance, in which love is the chief feature, is not really sepa- 
rable on this account from other forms of insanity where 
there is disorder of intellect, with or without delusion. 

I now come to kleptomania, another of these forms of 
insanity from so-called perverted emotion or im- 
pulse. And of this I would say, as of the fore- 
going, that it cannot be exalted into a class. Lunatics, 
imdoubtedly, steal both in and out of asylums. When their 
lunacy is beyond a question, little is thought of their steal- 
ing; hut when it is not so easy to detect, then the stealing 
is set up as proof of insanity, if the thief is in a social posi- 
tion to make us astonished at the act. 

When we hear of a theft committed by a person supposed 
to be insane, hut not clearly proved to be so, we may suspect 
one or other of several things. 

* Esquirol, H&lid. Ment., li. p. 32. 
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1. If the thief be a man between twenty-five and fifty- five, 
we may suspect liim to be in a very early stage of general 
paralysis, in which acts of foolish and unprofitable tbeft are 
not unfreqttentlv committed. Here, of course, we should 
look for the early symptoms of general paralyua, an in- 
cipient Blatter, loss of memory, by which. sometimcB the 
so-called thefts may be explained, the occurrence of epilepti- 
form attacks, a general condition of exaltation, and ideas of 
being able to afford anything. 

2. We may meet with that form of insanity called moral, 
when the patient is either ou the high road to general intel- 
lectual insanity, or, stopping short of delusions, shows his 
malady in insane acts which be justifies, in general altera- 
tioD of character, and intellectnal defect. 

3. The individual may be oongenitally idiotic, or imbecile, 
or may become demented gradually, after reaching adult age, 
from brain disorder. This introduces us to a class of half- 
witted boys and girls, who go sometimes to jaO, sometimes 
to an asylum, according to their good or bad fortune, friends, 
and circumstances. To lay down the exact amount of re- 
sponsibility of each of these is no easy task ; but one thing 
is certain, each case must be examined and considered by 
itself, in view of the general mental capacity, bodily dis- 
orders, and history. We shall gain no assistance from 
constituting ont of these weak-minded people one special 
class of thieves. Whether their propensity is thieving, 
drinking, squandering their money, or frequenting the 
company of the lowest of the low, tbey must all be judged 
by their capacity of intellect, and not by their acts alone. 

4. With regard to acts of theft committed by well-to-do 
women in a pregnant state from supposed lon^gs, I confess 
I should look upon any such with the greatest suspicion, 
unless there was other corroborative evidence of insanity, 

shops is not very uncommon amongst ladies, if 
H to believe what we hear. The impulse to appropriate 
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an article, if it appears that it can be done with safety and 
secrecy, is one that is not seldom felt by many ill-regulated 
minds, and to erect this into insanity would be fraught with 
the greatest danger to society. Acts of violence are common 
amongst the insane ; acts of secret and systematic theft are, 
in my experience, much less frequent, and other evidence of 
insanity should always be looked for. 



LECTUEE IX. 

The two Extremes of Insanity — Acute Delirium and Acute Primary 
Dementia — Early Symptoms of Derangement — Tretitmeni — Insanity with 
Depression — Treatment j Medical and Moral — Prognosis — Melancolie 
avec Stupeur, 

In this and the following lectures it is mj intention to 
describe clinically certain patients who may come under 
your notice in ordinary practice. I shall portray their 
symptoms, and, so far as is possible, indicate the treatment. 
T shall also endeavour to connect the symptoms with the 
pathological varieties of the disease previously enumerated. 
Concerning some, however, you will be consulted, not so 
much with a view to cure or treatment, as to elicit your 
opinion upon the question of their sanity or insanity. Of 
these I shall speak later ; but first I propose to enter upon 
a description of those forms of insanity which urgently 
demand medical treatment, and which interest us as practi- 
cal physicians and pathologists. As a rule, there is no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that the patients are of unsound mind ; 
the question is, are they curable, and how are they to be 
cured ? 

In what order am I to treat of these ? After examining 
the pathological phenomena presented in the full develop- 
ment of the disorder, I think that there are two forms which 
may be placed, one at either end of the scale, and that 
between these all the rest may be ranged. 

The patients I put at one end of my list are those suffer- 
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I'tig from acwte delirium — acuto delirious mania — which runs 
a rapid course 1o death or amelioration in a week 
or fortnight. Here we see, for the time, en- tremeBof 
tire BleeplessnesB, incessant action of hrain and "^ ^' 
Iwdy, with the evolution of great heat, speedy emaciation, 
11 quick pulse, tongue coated and soon hecoming brown, 
BvmptomB pointing to an excessive decompo- ^^^to 
sition of every tissue, and a general excess of delirium, 
brain-action, which, if it does not cease within a certain 
time, leads to death by exhaustion without apparent morbid 
change. No other kind of insanity is so rapidly fiital or 
calls so imperatively for medical treatment. 

At the other end of the list of cases I place patients 
suffering from what has been called " acute de- 
mentia." The name has been cavilled at, hut piinmrj 
it really describes the disorder, if we use the ''*"'™™' 
word acute in the sense of " recent," and " non-chronic." 
In such a patient we see almost the opposite of the former. 
There is not escess but defect of action and oxidation. The 
skin is cold, the hands and feet in hot weather are blue with 
cold, the patient sits motionless, lost, answers iio questions, 
does not appear to understand them, looks idiotic, some- 
times almost comatose ; the pulso is very weak aud slow, 
the tongue pale and moist, food is taken passively, aiid 
sleep is nut absent. Such a case often resembles one of 
chronic dementia, the result of long-standing insanity, olil 
age, or brain disease, and without a history we shall find it 
difScult to form an accurate diagnosis. However, I am not 
going to describe it in this place. As the very opposite of 
acute delirium I place it at the end of the scale, and between 
the excess of cerebral action and this extreme defect wo 
may range all the varieties of disorder, and try to ascer- 
tain, both for the purposes of pathology and treatment, 
how far their departure in one or othtr of these directions 
corresponds to the mental symptoms exhibited. We 
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shall, unquestionably, meet with cases that some wonW call 
melancholic, while others will think they ought rather to be 
termed maniacal — cases that one person will call acute 
delirium, another acute mania. There will be such on the 
border-land of all diseases — cases of rheomatism that can 
hardly be called acute — cases which one may term rheuma- 
tism, another gout ; others which one calls typLns, another 
typhoid. Tet, qieaking g^eoerallj, we employ the names acute 
rheumatism, gout, typhus, and typhoid, not to describe a 
disease, but to denote a number of symptoms which nsnally 
coexist in the individnal said to be suffering from it. In 
the same way we may nse such terms as mania, melancholia, 
and dementia. These names do not, as some object, merely 
denote varieties of mental symptoms and delusions : acute 
dementia is pathologically a different disorder from acute 
delirium, occurring at a different age and running a different 
course. It is n malady of youth, while acute delirium 
attacks patients in the prime of life, and melanchoha is most 
common in those whose vigour is on the wane. Each 
variety may be due apparently to a similar cause, as a fright 
or mental shock. Each may be idiopathic, that is, it may 
oome on without assignable cause, owing to the inherited 
predisposition combined with some constitutional disturb- 
ance, but when developed they ate lUflerent diseases, requir- 
ing different treatment. 

I shall not, however, commence by a description of 
cither of these extreme forms, but shall put before you the 
earliest indications of mental disorder, and trace their 
progress and development in various directions. In the 
exanthemata, in fevers and allied diseases, there are 
premonitory symptoms threatening approaching mischief, 
but not clearly indicating what it is to be, so that we say 
the patient is " sickening " for something, but cannot 
definitely say what ; similarly, many signs of mental dis- 
order make us apprehensive of combg insanity, but we 
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caimot always say witk certainty what form tiie malady 
will assume. Speaking generally, the more rapid the onset, 
the more acute are the symptoms, and the shorter the 
attack ; that which gradually and insidiously comes on, 
gives us, it is true, a better chance of arreatiug its progress 
short of actual acute disorder, but this, if reached, will pro- 
bably be of considerable duration. 

It often happens that a patient is conscious of there being 
something amiss with him for a very considerable „ 

, - , , . , . „ Early ayrop- 

time before he says anything about it, or any of [odib or 
his friends notice it. Freijuently friends, and '""^'f- 
relatives also, if they be not near relatives, are afiTiid of 
mentioning what they observe, even to the patient himself. 
This period o{ alteration precedes many forms of insanity, 
and I shall have again to allude to it. It is of the greatest 
consequence that treatment should be at once adopted, but 
often a long time elapses before the doctor hears of it — time 
which would have been most valuable in trying means of 
relief. Patients are sent to asylums whose insanity is stated 
to be of a week or a fortnight's duration, but who have Iwen 
thought odd by servants or others perhaps for months. 
Many complain at first of confusion and dulness of head, of 
disinclination or inability to do their day's work ; often they 
Buffer headache ; almost always they sleep badly ; periods 
of depression alternate with periods of excitement. If there 
be less and less sleep the advance will be rapid, the depres- 
sion more marked, the excitement more irrational ; and now 
fancies, at first transient and recognised to be fancies, after- 
wards permanent and unmoved by the arguments and 
demonstrations of friends, ves and torment the patient, aiid 
drive him to acta of insanity. 

Of this premonitory stage, what is the prognosis and 
treatment? Here the aid of the physician is sorely needed. 
What aid can we aflbrd? 

If we see the patient quite early, we may fiod, not eices- 
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BJve rapi^ty of pulse, but poBsibly slowness. Very likely it 
will not be more than fifty or sixty. We shall very 
probably hear of headache, or pains in the vertex 
or back of the head, together with consti])ation, I aiu now 
assuming that the sufferer ia in that condition that he can 
inform us or his friends of what he feels ; but not every 
patient in this state will see a doctor. If a woman, there is 
in all likelihood some irregularity in the catamenia! func- 
tion. You inquire the cause of all this. There may be 
one, plain and palpable, as overwork, mental anxiety, a 
liodily illness, or pregnancy, lactation, or parturition. The 
cause may be removable or irremovable. And very pro- 
bably you are informed of something which is not really tfa« 
cause, though it ia put forward as such by the friends : yott , 
will have to inquire further before you come to a conclusion 
on this point. The cause may have already passed away — - 
as parturition: you only have to deal with the resulting 
condition. If it be lactation, you can end it; but if the 
[latient be pregnant, you will have to nurse her through the 
period of gestation and parturition, or will have to con- 
sider the question of inducing prematnre labour. Tet when 
the cause is removed, we do not always at once arrest the 
disorder : the mischief is lighted up in the brain, and mast 
run its course. Frequently, however, we may have the 
good fortune to restore the balance. 

The two things to be kept in view may ho called, in con- 
cise terms, moral and medical treatment. We must inquire 
into, and, if need be, correct, the patient's external sur- 
roundings, and must, by diet and medicine, try to restore hia 
physical health. In many cases, perhaps in most, it will be 
Oungeot advisable to send him away from home — to pro-, 
mnt. dijce an entire change of ideas and objects — to 

remove by this means painful subjects of thought constantly 
presented by the sight of home, or wife, or children, subjects 
already, it may be, distorted by fancies, and incapabli 
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difScultiea arising out of tiie patient's circumstances, pecii- 
niary means, impedimenta of all kinds, may prevent ub 
doing exactly what wb wish. One thing JB certain — he 
should not go alone. MorMd fancies come thick and fast 
t(i a man who has no one with whom to interchange ideas. 
I lately saw a gentleman who had a transient attack of 
mania, and recovered quickly in his own home. Six monthi 
after he went away by himself on a sketching tour, and 
though he was quite well at starting, his old fancies all 
came back to him in his solitude in about ten days, and he 
fled hack to his friends to have them dispelled ; and happily 
this was done. Who is to he the companion ? Is the wife 
to go with the husband, the husband with the wife? Who 
is to go with single people? As to this there is no rule. 
The companion mnst be a person of sense and tact, and 
devoid of fear. Of this you must judge as best you can. If 
no one can be found fit for the post, the patient had better 
stay where he is. Where is he to go ? Kot abroad : a trip 
to the Continent is all very well at the end of an illness, to 
give the finishing stroke to the cure ; hut at the beginning, 
when we are uncertain what is about to happen, a patient 
should not go out of reach of assistance and immediate 
restraint and treatment. The place to which invalid Lon- 
doners and many others are chiefly sent is the seaside, but I 
do not flnd that sea air is beneficial to those threatened with 
insanity. I have seen so many get rapidly worse after a 
few days' sojourn at Brighton, that I cannot help coming to 
the conclusion that there is something about the seaside 
■which tends to convert the preliminary stage of confusion 
and depression into wild excitement ; and for this reason I 
prefer to send patients for change to an inland place. What 
can we do in addition to avert the evil that threat- 
ens our patient's reason ? First, with regard 
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to diet : aBSuming that the incipient symptoms of inaaiut;f 
are those of defiL-ient nerve-furce, I inquire closely into the 
eating and drinking of the patient, and constantly find that, 
whatever may be the ptoportiona nf the latter, the former is 
in defect. Mental tronble or bodily ailment, fears of dys- 
jiepmo, anxieties about liver and constipation, have cansed 
the amoimt eaten in (be day to fall below the norma) stan- 
dard, often to a very considerable extent. Thus, fur lack of 
nourishment the brain, becomes more and more exhanstcd, 
just at the time that it ought to have an extra supply. 
Regularity in meals, by which I mean the eating an 
ailequate quantity at regular intervals, and nut allowing a 
very long period, even at night, to elapse without food, 
often does much good; for we constantly find tliat before any 
mental symptoms have been observed, the patient's &iends 
have noticed that he has grown thinner. Malt liquor, wine, 
and the morning beverage, mm and milk, may be given as 
you see fit ; but I attach more importance to the administra- 
tion of good and wholesome food in this stage than to edma' 
lants, which in many produce heat and pain of head, or J 
undue excitement. I 

K sleep he insufficient and irregular — and yon will rarely ■ 
find it otherwise — are yon to give medicine of 
any kind? At this time I think and trust that 
we shall derive valuable assistance from the hydrate of 
chloral. I have known more than one threatened attack of 
insanity warded off by its administration in the premonitory 
stage of sleeplessness, and I would make trial of it in pre- 
ference to opium in any form. For the latter, as you well 
know, not only procures no sleep for some people, but abso- 
lutely prevents it, and by raising the bodily temperature 
causes the very symptoms we are endeavouring to dispel. 
At a later period it is often of the greatest service, but at 
the commencement it is hazardous to try it, and chloral is 
d with the same disadvantages, and in a mild 
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attack is far more sure ia its action. Should this fail, you 
may try bromide of potassium, or extract of henbane, or 
tincture of digitalis ; but assuredly chloral should be given 
first, in doses of twenty-five or thirty grains. Tonics may 
be required — iro.>, quinine, arsenic, or strychnia. There is 
nothing special to be said concerning these, which must be 
left to your discretion and judgment. Patients at this time ' 
are not capable of great fatigue, mental or bodily. If sent 
into the country, very hard exercise — as boating or very 
long walks — must be interdicted. I have known it pro- 
duce suddenly a very acute attack. Neither must they be 
exposed to great heat of sun. Amuseiaent they require, 
not work, and this must be regulated by the companion, 
without whom, as I have said, they are not to be trusted, 
and who is to have supreme authority in everything. In 
some such ^bion many a threatened attack of insanity may 
be cut short or warded off. 

Instead of subsiding, these symptoms may be the precursors 
of the severe and obstinate insanity which re- 
quires to be treated under the restraint of an toms m^y 
asylum or a quaai-aBylum, Whether coming on iwHiraBinora 
Buddenly, or gradually developing during weeks 
or months, it may reach those stages which in everyday 
parlance are called mania, melancholia, acute mania, acute 
melancholia, acute dementia, or general paralysis; for at 
the very beginning even the latter may present the same 
indications as other forms of derangement. Now, whatever 
be the cause, and whatever pathologically may be the 
variety of the insanity, we shall find practically that it may 
be ranged under one of these classes ; though, as I said, cattes 
do occur which seem to be on the border-land, rather than 
t*) fall completely within one of them. Yet typical cases 
of melancholia — of acute, noisy, conscious mania — of acute 
delirium — of general paralysis, — are so well marked, that if 
ftccuralfily described they cannot fail to be recognised, and 
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ibey serve aa a basis from which to consider the less defined 
and more donbtftil cases. But we mnst recollect that thi 
attack is determined, whatever its origin, by the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the individual, so that be may suffe 
at one time from melancholia, at another from mania, 
another from acute mania, according to the greater or If 
lack of nerve-force, or the greater or less irritability of 
nerve-centres. 

The insanity which gradually develops after a long pei 
of incubation is at first marked by depression : afterwardi 
the depression may pass away, and excitement of a fearful, 
angry, or even hilarious character may take its place ; or 
the depression may increase until it becomes silent and 
settled melancholia or panic-stricken frenzy. 

I propose, in the first place, to speak of the forms of in- 
inwnitT with sanity attended by marked depression. SQch as 
depnsdod. are generically termed melancholia. They form 
a well-defined group, distinguishable in many respects from 
other varieties, requiring difierent treatment, and attended 
with different results. The melancholy character 
parent throughout, whether the patient is only slightly and' 
temporarily depressed, or is raving in excited terror, 
trying with might and mmn to escape &om the borrots oC' 
impending torment. 

The simplest form of melancholia is that feeling of depi 
Mon which assails most men at some time of their lives, 
Knd is generally attributed to dyspepsia, or the liver, or 
relaxing climate, or may be cansed by difficulties and disas- 
ters. Some men feel it frequently : in some it lasts for u 
few honrs only, in othera for days : some may require treat- 
ment in order to disperse it, in others it passes away of 
itself. I have already glanced at this in its simple and 
premonitory stage, and have suggested what ought to be 
done by nay of treatment. I am now about to condder 
those cases which have not been cured by the treatment 
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F already spoken of — change of scene, the companionship of a 
I friend, fresh air, and good diet. I aBsiime that the depren- 

I Bion has become undoubted ioHanity, leading to ideas and 

acta of an insane character, and requiring special inter- 
ference and constant medical care. What are the most 
prominent symptoms of the disorder? 
[ The patient is in a state of general depression. An utter 

lack of energy is exhibited in all his ideas, feel- 
ings, and acts. Not only has he many insane 
delusions, but he takes a desponding view of everything that 
happens around him, and connects his own position and 
fancied misery or wickedness with all the disasters that he 
reads of in the papers, or hears in his own circle. The most 
distant events, earthquakes abroad, shipwrecks at sea, battles 
and murders, all depend on his evil fortune, or have hap- 
pened for the express purpose of making his lot more 
wretched than before. He wonld give himself up to the 
police for the committal of all the murders he reads of, or 
would flee away, and hurry from place to place to escape 
those who are accusing him of crimes that never have been 
committed. Or he has committed sins so black, so unpar- 
donable, that he dreads not human, hot divine justice : his 
Boul is lost beyond chance of redemption ; he is without hope 
in the world. Again, he is beggared in fortune, his wife 
and children are going to the workhouse, he is to be arrested 
for debt. Then his health is in as sad a state as his affairs. 
He is eaten up with syphilis, his inside is all gone : he has 
in him a burning fire consuming his vitals, and reducing his 
excreta to cinders ; he has the leprosy of the Old Testament ; 
a loathsome smell emanates from his body, and contami- 
nates every chair or sofa on which he sits. No amount of 
argument, no demonstration, however plain and undeniable, 
shakes his conviction or banishes his fears. These are to be 
removed by medical treatment, not by any method of moral 
persnaeioD. 



If we examine his appearance and bodily condition, what 
do we find? His aspect is dejected, dull, and heavy, or 
woebegone to an extreme degree. He Bits or stands in one 
[dace for hours, or constantly tries to wander away. He is, 
in all probability, much thinner than usual. He sleeps 
badly, and eats little; the tongue is foul, coated, and creamy, 
the bowels obstinately constipated, the breath offensive, the ■ 
pulse slow and weak. I 

Now, among which of our pathological varieties are weto^ 
Ciimitieric ^ook for these melancholic patients ? Chiefly we 
mei&nciLiiiia. fiui them among those who are passing into the 
decline of life, whose insanity ha^ been termed "climacteric." 
We do indeed see melancholia in patients of all ages, and 
see it accompanying' all causes and conditions ; but it is the 
exception to find it in the young, the rule to find it in those 
whose vigour is beginning to fail, whether at forty, fifty, or 
sixty years of age. Of 338 cases of melancholia admitted 
into St Luke's Hospital, only 9 patients were below the age 
of tw^enty. Occa£i(inally it occurs after parturition in women 
who have been much weakened by theii confinements. The 
insanity which appears some weeks after confinement gener- 
ally takes this form, and often rises to a very acut« slate, 
with sleeplessness and obstinate refusal of food. The weaker 
the patient the more urgent are the symptoms, and the greater 
the need for active and immediate treatment. There is 
nothing of the sthenic character which marks the wild ex- 
citement of mania. It is not usually found in phthisical 
patients, who are commonly excited and maniacal, but we 
Bometimes see it thus associated. It is an old belief that it 
is connected with the abdominal organs, as the liver; or, 
according to Schroeder van der Ko!k, the colon ; but there 
seems reR£on to doubt this. The disorder of the liver and 
the loaded state of the colon are as likely to depend on the 
general derangement of the nervous system as to be the 
cause of the mental disorder. The question is not set at rest 
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by their vanishing together. The propter !ioc in such chmh 
is yery hard to come at, 

Wlatever be the cauae of the insanity, whether we call it 
idiopathic or sympathetic, phthisical or sexnal, or even para- 
lytic, the melancholia is the effect and indication of the' 
condition of the sufferer at a particular time. He is gene- 
rally depressed, his slow and feeble circulation imparts little 
force to his brain-centres, and the supply there is always in 
defect. Not only is it in defect — for this appears to be the 
condition of almost every phase of insanity — but there is 
little action going on. The metamorphosis is not rapid ; 
there is no immediate danger to life, emaciation does not 
occur rapidly as in acute mania. The patient is not abso- 
lutely sleepless, though he may sleep little. This depressed 
atate may last for years and then pass away ; and, so soon as 
the feeling is gone, all the delusions and fancies bred of it 
vanish too. We are far from understanding the exact patho- 
logy of that state which gives rise to melancholic feeling. I 
have known it Ut exist in a gentleman who ate heartily, who 
was stout in body and florid in face, who was free from all 
bodily disease. In him it appeared without assignable cause, 
and in process of time it vanished ; and all that we can say 
of such a case is, that by some concurrence of conditions 
beyond onr recognition, the nerve-power of this man's brain 
was insufficiently produced. 

We find patients whose melancholic delusions are at- 
tended with so much excitement that they may rather be 
called maniacal. This only indicates that their condition, 
though one of depression and defect, is at the same time one 
of greater disturbance of the brain and more rapid metamor- 
phosis ; and, as we shall see, when it attains a certain height, 
it becomes as formidable and dangerous a disorder as any 
other acute fonn of insanity. 

But here I wish to point out the treatment of Traaiaipni of 
an ordinary case of melancholia, attended with meiBDcbuiia. 
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great depression attd melancbolic delusions, diginclinatioD to 
take food, little Bleep, and obstinate constipation. 

The first thing you are to remember is, that every patient 
Suicide iob« '>^ th'^ kind is to be looked upon as suicidal, 
upprehended. Never miad whether he has, or has not as yet, 
made attempts, or shown signs of such a disposition. He 
may have had no opportunity, or he may have never yet felt 
the particular idea or impulse. But this is the description 
i>f patient who jumps out of window, or into the river. Nay, 
he may commit suicide in even an earlier stage, before his 
friends have noticed anything like delusion, when " they only 
thought him a little low," and were aJraid to take any meas- 
ures for his safety, " for fear of worrying him," Hundreds 
and hundreds of inquests are held upon patients of this kind, 
who, by the commonest care, might have been successfully 
treated and cured. 

Where is the treatment of such a patient to l>e carried 
out? An asylum is not absolutely indispensable, if the 
patient's means will afford bun what he requires elsewhere. 
If a poor man, there is nothing for it but to send him to 
ao asylum. For he must not be left for a moment where 
he can do himself harm, or make his escape. He re- 
quires the companionship of some person his equal in edu- 
cation, as well as of attendants ; must be removed from 
home to a house, airy, light, and quiet ; and should have 
facilities for taking exercise without going into crowded 
thoroughfares. All this implies some considerable expense. 
If, as I say, his means sufBce, such a plan often woi'ks a cure 
more rapidly, in my opinion, than the asylum, with its de- 
pressing influences, and lack of sane companions; but if 
funds are scanty, the latter is a necessity, for the other plan is 
impracticable unless carried out completely in all its details. 

Having removed your patient into a suitable abode, and 
having arranged that he shall never be left alone 
for a moment, what are you to do by way of treat- 
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ment? Tour object is to restore the defect of brain by 
means of food and sleep, and you will fiad that in many chsch 
a most satisfactory result follows the treatment, and this in 
ti<i long time, I have seen some very bad cases recover per- 
fectly in two months, and recover in a manner which was 
clearly due to the medical treatment, and not to mere change 
of scene and surroundingB ; for this had heen already tried, 
and tried in vain. 

Besides the mental symptoms, there are three things 
specially to he attended to^ — ^the want of sleep, the tendency 
to refuse food, and (he constipation. 

Chloral will produce sleep in these cases, aa in others ; 
but is better suited to the excited than the depressed forms 
of insanity. It is a sleep-compeiling agent ; beyond that its 
effect seems of little import. It does not appear to have 
such a. healing influence as opium where the latter is 
beneficial. In violent and excited cases of acute melan- 
cholia, chloral can be given with benefit ; hut in sub-acute 
melancholia, the preparations of opium are of great ser- 
vice, whether given by the mouth or by subcutaneous 
injection. I have very rarely been obliged to discon- 
tinue them, and have almost invariably found the patient 
mend after their administration. The preparation which 
has, according to my experience, succeeded best is the liquor 
marphicE himeconatis, for it does not cause sickness or consti- 
pation, which trio frequently follow the administration of the 
acetate or hydrochlorate of morphia. As the patient is 
already inclined to refuse food, often on the plea of nausea 
or loss of appetite, and as his bowels already are obstinately 
constipated, it is important that we do not increase this state 
of things by our remedies. Dover's powder, in some cases, 
or solid opium, or Eattley'a solution, we may give, and give 
freely, in full doses at night, and in smaller doses two or 
three times a day. It is of little use to give at night by the 
mouth less than the equivalent of half a grain of morphia. 
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We now come to the fcwd question. We read that patients 
refiiae their food because of dyspepsia, and that 
the latter is indicated by the foul, coated tongue, 
fetid breath, and loaded bowels. T am obliged to say 
that I think all the symptoms of dyspepsia are the result, 
and not the cause, of the depressed nervous condition; that 
the tongue is covered with old dead epithelium, which, for 
the same reason, is not thrown off; that the fetid breath is 
oansed by this, or is due to actual starvation ; and that the 
loaded ho wela must also be ascribed to the want of general 
power. And I say this witb some confidence, having treatf d 
a very considerable number of these cases, and having re- 
moved all the symptoms by means which were in no degree 
directed to cure dyspepsia. This is the kind of diet which I 
have frequently given for the purpose. Before getting out 
of bed in the morning, rum and milk, or egg and sherry ; 
breakfast of meat, eggs, and cafe au lait, or cocoa; beef- 
tea, witb a glass of port, at eleven o'clock; and a good 
dinner or lunch at two, with a couple of glasses of sherry ; 
at four, some more beef-tea, or an equivalent ; at seven, 
dinner or supper, with stout and port wine ; and at bed-time, 
stout or ale, with the chloral or morphia. This allowance I 
have given to patients who were said to he suffering from 
aggravated dyspepsia ; who, I was told, had suffered from it 
all their lives ; who had never been able to take malt liquor, 
or eat more than the smallest quantity at a time ; who, in 
fact, had constantly been living on about half the quantity 
requisite for their support, and, through chronic Etarvation, 
had come to this depressed condition. I need hardly tell 
you that the patients and their inends were aghast at the 
quantity ordered to he taken ; but improvement has taken 
place immediately, the tongue cleaned, the constipation 
given way, and the depression diminished; and I have known 
patients themselves become so convinced of the necessity of 
lated diet, that after recovery they have contintied 
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to take about twice as much as before the iilnesa. How 
dependent these melancholic patients are upon food has 
often been proved. Some, when nearly well, if they were 
out for their walk or drive longer than usual, or from any 
other cause postponed their meal, felt at once a return of 
the depression and delusions, which vanished again after the 
reception of food. 

I am speaking now of patients who would refuse their 
food if left to themselves, or protest against it, but who take 
it when told to do so, or allow themselves to be fed without 
downright resistance. Wherever you can, give solid food ; 
do not be content with beef-tea and stimulants, which are 
supposed to be the sole diet suited to invalids. The best 
proof that dyspepsia has nothing to do with these patients' 
conditiOQ is, that even with this enormously increased diet, 
I never knew any reject it from the stomach, except one 
lady, who did it wilfully ; when made to take another supply, 
she kept it down. Ton may vary the diet to any extent, 
for every kind of good, plain, nourishing food may be given 
— poultry, game, fish — not merely mutton and beef. But 
even turtle-soup and champagne are not to take the place of 
solid food, which is a far better sedative than mere liquids. 

The constipation will often be remedied by the stimulus 
of the increased amount of food ; but when the patient is 
first subjected to treatment, the colon is often clogged by 
hardened masses of fteces, which nothing but enemata will 
remove. You may use for this the enema tereblntkiruE of the 
Pharraacopceia, with or without castor-oil, and the operation 
will probably have to be repeated more than once. After- 
wards you may promote regular action of the bowels by 
giving a daily dinner pill of the watery extract of aloes, or 
by a daily teaspoonful of castor-oil, or some such laxative. 
Active purgation only makes matters worse, and should be 
avoided. I have also found great benefit from giving such 
patients bran bread. This has been called a cure for melan- 
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cbolia, and it certainly brings about a regular action of the " 
bowels in persona who for years have never been relieved 
except after medicine. 

Melancholic patients are almost invariably better towards 
evening, and worse on first rising in the morning, owing, in 
my opinion, to the long abstinence from food. When a 
patient habitually wakes after tliree or four hours, and can- 
not go to sleep again, some food, as a sandwich, glass of 
sherry, or some of his matutinal rum and milk, will often 
bring sleep back to him. If this fail, he may take a small 
dose of chloral. 

These people all suffer much from cold, are generally worse 
in the winter, often lingering through the spring, and wait- 
ing for hot weather to thoroughly restore them. They will 
derive benefit from the hot-air or Turkish bath, if they can 
have it regularly, and in all respects they require warmth. 
Their rooms should be sunny, and their clothing sufficient. 

Of course, in such cases moral treatment is not to be lost 
Moral iresi- ^igli* °^j sii'3 although no precise rules can be 
mant. \^[^ down on this subject, yet the recovery of a 

patient may be greatly aided by the judicious care of those 
about him. Every one must be stnick by the intense self- 
feeling of the melancholy man. His egotism exceeds even 
that of the paralytic or maniac. He thinks that everjitbing 
is centred in him, that be bas done the greatest sins, or is to 
endure the gi-eatest torments. His superlative misery is a 
theme on which he loves to descant as much as the paralytic 
loves to describe his wealth and greatness. His depression is 
great, but he magnifies it in the recital of his woes. There- 
fore it is necessary to lead him away from bis self-contem- 
plation, and to awaken in him an interest in others; and it 
is curious and interesting to see the gradual improvement in 
this respect. By degrees he will listen to news told to him, 
or to what ifi mentioned in his presence. Ho will furtively 
look at letters or the newspapers, and in this way, little by 
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littte, return to his norma! state. Many a patient Las been 
suddenly cured of melancholy by some event which called for 
immediate action. Thus, a lady's only son was seized with a 
dangerous illness, and she was obliged to go and nurse him. 
In her work and anxiety she forgot her own melancholy, and 
when he recovered she too wob well. Melancholy is banished 
ill this way when the patient is on the road to recovery; but 
at the commencement of an attack, before the strength is 
restored, we arc not to expect such a sudden termination. 

What ia the prognosis in these cases of sub-acute melan- 
cholia? Generally very good. In my experience 
almost every case of this kind, if it does not run 
ou to acute and excited panic-stricken frenzy, with desperate 
determination to resist food, and total want of sleep, pro- 
gresaea to a favourable termination in a longer or shorter 
time, whether in or out of an asylum. Of former patients 
now at large and well, more have suffered from melancholia 
than from any other form of insanity, and some of these were 
inmates of asylums for long periods. In the second volume 
of the St George's Hospital Reports, I have given an account 
of three patients who recovered after long treatment in 
asylums. One was a gentleman who thought he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin — nay, that he was himself the 
devil. He also thought himself mined aiid affticted with 
leprosy, but did not refuse food. He went on in this way for 
seven years, till at last affairs necessitated action on his part, 
and he woke up out of hia melancholy, and has since keenly 
enjoyed life and its pleasures. Another was a lady of fifty- 
six years of age, who had al! the worst symptoms of melan- 
cholia, refused food, did not converse, but paced her room, 
ejaculating " My God, my God," and picked and rubbed her 
hands in terror and panic till they were sore. After five 
years she began to mend, gradually improved, and in six 
months was discharged quite well. Anotber was a gentle- 
[ed thirty-one, who had been in an unhealthy ti'opical 
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climate. He had all the symptoniB of melancholy, ■was 
suicidal, tried to avoid food, would not converse, Lut mat- 
tered to himself, and thoaght he was going to be put to 
death for murder and forgery. He too recovered perfectly, 
after being in this state for five years. 

I believe that depression is the only form of insanity in 
which we may expect recovery after such a period as seven 
years, and we may perceive in such recovery an indication of 
the pathological state of the patients. It would appear that 
during the whole of the period the general nerve-energy is 
in a state of defect, the result of which is, first, the feeling 
of intense melancholy ; secondly, ideas and fancies — in other 
words, delnsions— growing out of the feeling. All the ideas, 
in fcct, are tinctured by the prevailing gloom. But if the 
nerve-force is restored, if the phyacal condition of the brain 
is raised ag^n to its normal level, all such delusions vanish, 
the abnormal feeling passes away, and the mind resumes its 
proper work unimi)aired by what it has gone through. 

In dealing with cases of this hind, it is important, for many 
reasons, that we should keep before ns the possibility of re- 
covery after a long period. For our opinion will be asked 
by those who, having the dispodtion of jiroperty, may 
regulate tlieir wills by what they hear of the chances of the 
patient's recovery. I always advise that even an iuqnisition 
in lunacy should to these cases be deferred es long ae possibie, 
to give time and opportunity to see what the probable dura- 
tion of the disorder will be. But a commission in lunacy can 
be superseded, and the patient restored to the management 
of his affairs, A will, however, is another matter; the tes- 
tator may die, and soon after the lunatic may recover from 
his melancholy to find Mniself disinherited. 

If the patient gets worse, and his melancholy increases, it 
will take oce of two directions. Either he will ank into pro- 
found dejection, andjSpeechless and motionless, will sit ail day, 
lost to everything around him, and apparently regardlea 
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what is said or done ; or he will become more and more panic- 
stxicken, till in a wild frenzy of excitement that may almost 
be called mania, he tries to rosL away he knows not whither, 
or struggles against the efforts of those around them, all of 
whom are in his eyes ahouf to torture or drag him to prison 
or destruction. The first of these forms is termed hy the 
French melancolie avec stupeur, and is described Mei^^oUj 
as a special variety of insanity. It has also been »'<* biupeur 
coafbunded with another form, of whieb I shall have to speak 
hereafter, viz., acute dementia. K, however, we consider 
well this melancolie avec stupeur, we shall see that it is 
merely an advanced stage of that dull silent depression, 
which is the ordinary type of melancholic insanity. Of its 
treatment little need be said. Such patients are generally 
manageable and passive in the hands of those about them. 
They must be fed, but do not violently resist. They require 
to be led about for exercise, to be washed and dressed. 
Though they sit motionless for hours, they are not to he 
trusted alone, for they may eagerly avail themselves of an 
opportunity to commit suicide. They demand even more 
food and stimulants than those who suffer from the milder 
forms of depression, and must be kept as warm as pos- 
fflble, for their motbuless condition does little to circulate 
the blood stagnating in their vessels. 

Writers have speculated upon what ia passing in the mind 
in this state of stupor, on the absence of will, on the haUuci- 
nations and illusions that torment the patient. Our infor- 
mation must necessarily be derived from the patient himself 
H&er recovery, and it must needs be that such testimony is 
very fallacious, hi fact, it is just as trustworthy as an 
account of the whole psychological state of a man in sleep 
derived from what he himself recollects of his dreams. 
There is, however, a very close resemblance between the 
dreaming condition and profound melancholy. That which 
ia going on around the patient is observed through the 
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medium of tl)e depressed feeling, and is altogether nnreal 
and illnsional. All people are changed, and places, and 
things; and, pathologicaUj, the states of the dreamer and 
the melancholic are probably nearly akin ; for in dreams it 
would appear that the bndn is onlj partially at work, that 
the whole of the idea-organs are not in a state of activity, 
but only a few, therefore there is no correction, but all seems 
real. Similarly the nerve-power in melancholia is so low 
that the entire idea-facnlty of the bndn cannot be employed. 
The depressed condition influences the ideas that are at 
work, and these are not corrected by the entire brain as they 
would be in health. The sensations experienced from affec- 
tions of the skin or viscera are converted into flames, tor- 
tures, snakes, and so forth, just as in dreams cold feet make 
us think we are walking on ice, or dyspepsia originates ideas 
of legions of devils. These melancholic patients, though 
they present the appearance of stupor, sleep very little, and 
require chloral or morphia as much as the last mentioned 
class. 



LECTUEE X. 

Acjile Mdnnclmlia — Symptom^^ Rffvxol nf Food — Forciiie Ficding l;/ 
Varinu ileOunb — Ihvgs—-Tv,T}dek Bath — Prognosis— AcuU Primary De- 
iMBiio — S'jmptoms — DiagnotU and /VoffnosM— IVeoinwnt. 

I HATE been speakiDg hitherto of patients suffering from 
what may be called eub-acute melancholia, who require 
constant watching, but who are not violent, do not resist 
feeding, and are, in fact, sufficiently tractable to be kepi till 
cured in an ordinary house, if there be means adeqnate to 
their necessities. Such generally recover, but I am now 
going to speak of some who do not stop in a quiet stage of 
melancholy, hut go on from it to an acute con- j^^^^^ mtdsD- 
dition, of which tho prognosis is the very reverse '='"'"«■ 
of favourable. 

This form of acute melancholia demands as much as any 
the care of an aKylum, It is hardly possible to 
keep a patient in safety in any ordinary house, 
or to treat him with any but the large staff of of&cers which 
an asylum supplies. He is not in a state of mere depression 
or mild melancholy, nor in silent stupor, hut he is panic- 
stricken. In violent frenzy and terror he paces the room, 
dashes at the doors or windows, eager to escape from the 
doom that awaits him, from the police who are on his track. 
He will not sit on a chair or lie still on his bed, but is inces- 
santly running about, exclaiming that he is going to be burnt 
or tortured, that the room is on fire, the floor undermined, 
and everything mined and lost. He is suicidal in an extreme 
degree, and may try not only to put an end to himself but 
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also to harm liiraself in every way he can, to gouge out his 
eyes, cram things down his throat, swallow nails or bits of 
glass, or break his legs or arms in the fumitnra. Though 
he will not attack others like a dangerous paralytic, he 
nevertheless resists with the utmost violence all that is 
done for him. He will take no food, will wear no clothes, 
will not be washed, neither will he remain in bed. Tiiis is a 
condition very different from that last described. It implies 
a much lower degree of nerve-force, and a much more serious 
disorder of brain, and the hopes to he entertained of cure are 
but small, if these patients remain in this state beyond a very 
few days, for they are generally broken in health, before they 
reach it. Often they are advanced in life, or enfeebled by 
other diseases, and melancholia is in them the commence- 
ment of dying, the later stages bringing not nnfrequently 
gangrene of the luags, or a condition closely resembling 
scurvy, indicating a gradual termination of the vitality of 
the whole bodily frame. 

Such patients refuse food, not with a passive resistance 
RsfiiHiiof ''l'^ t''^ former, who allow themselves to be fed 
s»d. -with a spoon, but with all their might, ejecting 

it from their mouths, even after we have managed to place it 
there. They drive ns to the adoption of forcible alimenlalion, 
about which I must say something. We are not to wdt long 
before we have recourse to this. They sink rapidly if not 
fed, and the more they are weakened hy lack of food, the 
more are all their symptoms exaggerated. It is of no use to 
let them go for a day with a, mouthful or two, neither can 
we afford to let them wait till they are hungry, or are in the 
humour to eat. The case is too serious, and too much is lost 
by abstinence, even for twenty-four hours. In the case of 
some insane persons there is no occasion for hurry. When 
they are tolerably strong and vigorous, and when the refusal 
of food is duo to mere opposition or whim, we may wait, and 
frequently the humour will change, and they may be coax< 
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into taking food. But coaxing does little with the terror- 
stricken melancholic. Nevertheless, it must he tried. It is 
an old BUggestion that the persuasiveness of the opposite sex 
may prevail upon patients to eat, that female friends and 
nurses should try to overcome the fears and reluctance of 
men, and males that of the women. In some forms of in- 
sanity this plan unquestionably is of service, but here I fear 
we shall find it of little use. The sufferer is determined not 
to eat, and will sink rather than do so ; Jn fact, the refusal 
is generally from a suicidal motive. Now comes the ques- 
tion, How are we to feed such a one ? Various authors advo- 
cate various plans of feeding, either through the nose, or 
through the mouth, with or without a tube passed Fo„ii,ie tna. 
down the cesophagus. Of these, I would say that '"s- 
no one is suited to all cases, that each has its merits and de- 
merits ; but that if I were compelled to choose one, and one 
only, I would select that of the ordinary stomach-tube passed 
into the cesophagus through the mouth. Many advoeate 
feeding by a spoon through the mouth, the patient being 
held oD bis hack by attendants, and his mouth forced open 
for the purpose. The objection to this plan, in my opinion, 
is the length of time it takes. We are dealing with people 
who are extremely weak and prostrated, hut who, neverthe- 
less, resist violently ; and if the struggle is prolonged for 
half an hour, the patient loses as much through fatigue as he 
gains by the food ; yet when the struggle is not great, when 
food can ha got down easily by tliis method, and when ho 
swallows readily the food once placed in his mouth, there is 
no necessity for the stomach-pump, and he may be fed four 
or five times in the twenty-four hours. I feel bound to 
describe to you the various methods, that you may he pro- 
pared to adopt one or other as circumstances or opportunity 
indicate. Feeding may be accomplished by the mouth 
without the introduction of any tube. This plan nyniMnBofB 
is Mt out by Dr S. W. D. Williams, of the Sussex ■i*™"- 
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Asjlmn, in a. paper in the " Joum&l of Mental Science," 
October 1864, and this is his plan of procednre :— 

" With the aid of three attendants the patient is placed on 
his back on a mattress on the floor, and covered by bed- 
clothes, being, as a sine qua non, in his nightdress as far as the 
armpits, the arms being free. The head rests on a well-filled 
bolster, an atteodant kneels on each side on the bedclothes 
covering the patient, and thus easily but effectually secures 
the body. One hand is placed on the patient's wrist, and 
the other presses down the shoulder. By these means he is 
perfectly restrained in the least irksome way to both patient 
and attendant, and, which is of primary importance, but few 
if any bruises need be inflicted. Hold a person in any other 
part of his body, or by any other means, and he surely be- 
comes covered, after a few operations, by a mass of bruises, 
which often leads to unpleasant recriminations and fancies 
on the part of friends and relatives, and tends to foster the 
prevailing ideas current among the many as to the manage- 
ment of institutions for the insane — ideas which it behoves 
every conscientious alienist physician to persistently endea- 
vour to dissipate, if he would wish to hold any claims to phi- 
lanthropy. The operator kneels at the patient's head, and if 
the patient is very restive, may steady his head with his knees, 
but this is seldom necessary, A third attendant takes his 
place at the operator's left elbow. It should be here ascer- 
tained that the patient's throat is quite free esternally from 
any clothing. The next operation is to get the spoon into 
the patient's mouth ; this, if the patient be a woman, is 
generally easily done by getting her to talk, and slipping it 
in when the mouth is opened to speak ; this device failing, 
however, persistent but moderate pressure with the spoon 
against the teeth, aided, if necessary, by inserting a finger 
between the upper and lower guma behind the last molar, 
will soon effect our object. Of course, in putting a finger 
into the mouth, one must took out for being bitten; but if 
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I the Bpoon be firmly pressed against the teeth so as to slide 
I between theia immediately the masseters are relaxed, sucb 
I an aocident cannot readily occur. The best spoons to nse 
I are the small iron ones, to be fotind in most of our large 
aaylums, with the handle straightened. This should be 
placed far enough into the mouth to command the tongue, 
care being taken not to excite the reflex action of the fauces. 
It should then be restrained by the thumb and index finger 
of the left hand, the palm and remaining fingers firmly 
grasping the chin and preventing any to-and-fro or lateral 
motion of the head. The third attendant now passes his 
right hand under the operator's engaged arm, and firmly 
closes the nostrils, leaving his other arm free for any emer- 
gency that may arise. The operator can now with his 
right hand pour the food into the patient's month, and, pro- 
vided the spoon well commands the tongue, deglutition is 
eaeily and perforce obtained, even in the most obstinate 
cases ; but the patients are really hy this means so com- 
pletely mastered that the majority of them drink the food 
down easily, and often the spoon is not required at all, but 
the nostrils being closed, the lips may be separated and the 
food poured into the mouth without openuig the teeth. 
Indeed, for the first three weeks of last January, I fed a 
yonng lady in this way four times a day, although she was 
obstinately bent on refusing food. The most convenient 
instrument for containing the food is a gutta-percha bottle 
or ball holding about half a pint, and having for a stopper a 
bone tube like the extremity of an enema tube. This bottle 
can easily be commanded in the hand, and the hone tube 
having been inserted into the hollow of the spoon ns it is 
held between the teeth, afler a little practice, by squeezing 
the bottle the quantity of fluid to he injected can be judged 
to a nicety, and the tube removed after each injection. Not 
more than half an ounce should be injected into the mouth 
at once, one good respiration being allowed between each 
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moQthfii]. After an expiratioD there is a short panse before 
the next inspirfition, and if this moment of rest be chosen 
for filling the mouth there is but little likelihood of the 
larjux beiDg irritated by particles getting into it and delay- 
ing the operation by causing a fit of coDghing. By a care- 
ful compliance with these mlee, and a little practice, any 
one may administer in all ordinary cases at least a pint of 
liquid in from ten to fifteen minntes, without a possibility of 
any danger or harm accruing, which cannot be said of the 
various otber modes in vogue." 

This is, in other words, the ordinary attendants' mode of 
feeding a patient : place the patient on his back, support 
his head, hold it between the knees, force open the mouth 
and keep it open, uGually with a " forcing stick," pour in a 
mouthful of liquid, and hold the nose till it is swallowed. 
It is a very simple plan, which succeeds well, as Dr Wil- 
liams says, "in all ordinary cases," especially where the 
patient is by it "completely mastered," and takes the food 
quietly when placed in his mouth, but it fails in extraordi- 
nary cases. If we meet with a very powerful patient, two 
attendants will never keep him quiet, and in the struggle 
his arms, to say nothing of body and legs, will present the 
mass of bruises Dr Williams so rightly deprecates. Then 
as the mouth is held open aU the time, the patient can eject 
by an expiration some, at any rate, of the fluid, and if he 
holds his breath as long as he can at each mouthful, the 
administration of a pint of liquid will occupy much more 
than fifteen minutes. The food being only placed in the 
fatices to be swallowed as respiration demands, some of 
it does always go the wrong way, and great is the coughing 
and choking produced thereby. Frequently more is wasted 
than taken in this way ; nevertheless, it is well suited for 
many cases, and may always be tried before resortiog to 
more instrumenlal means. Some use a fUnne! inserted 
behind the t«eth ; others a glass bottle with a valve (xm- 
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trolled by a spring, on which the operator places his thumb, 
and by which he can let flow as much or as little as he likes, 
A bottle of this kind made hy Coseter, called Dr Paley's 
feeding apparatus, has a flat metal mouthpiece which keeps 
down the tongue, and through which the fluid escapes. 
It is a moat excellent contrivance, and by it many patients 
may be fed frequently and satisfactorily. 

Much the same plan faaa been recommended hy Dr Mosey, 
in the "Lancet," March 1869, the only difference being 
that, instead of putting the food into the fauces through the 
mouth, he poura it through a funnel placed in one of the 
nares. 

In the fourth Yolume of the " Journal of Mental Science," 
is an interesting paper hy Dr Harrington Tuke, BvihcnBwi 
who reviews the various methods of feeding, and ^''^■ 
gives the preference to an cesophageal tube introduced 
through the noae and reaching the stomach. Dr Tuke 
speaks strongly against the plan of forcibly feeding by a 
spoon or funnel. " It is not only the violence that must 
accompany the administration of food in this manner that 
inclines me strongly to deprecate this mode of treatment, 
but I believe that it must sometimes be an exceedingly 
painful operation. The sensation of something going the 
wrong way is familiar to ua all, and it appears to me that 
pouring soup into the pharynx of a screaming and violently 
resisting patient is very apt to induce spasm of the glottis, 
or even cause the passage of some of the fluid into the lunga. 
I do not think that an exhausted patient could safely be 
submitted to such treatment," Another equally strong ob- 
jection is urged by Dr Tuke against this plan. " It involves 
the medical attendant in a, sort of personal contest with his 
patient, which must engender feelings of hostihty most 
detrimental to the exercise of moral influence. The medical 
attendant, living on terras of intimacy with his patients, 
shoold never descend to the position of a rough nurse. 
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Feeding with a tube secundum arlem is a painless snrgical 
operation, which, if rapidly and skilfully done, will not give 
rise to the Eame feelings of degradation as I shoold imagine 
'funnel ' feeding nmst occasion." 

Dr Tuke has a great dread of the ordinary stotDach-pumji 
tube, and prefers a small tnbe introduced into the Btomacb 
through the noae, if the patient will not open the mouth. 
"The instniments I use for injecting food into the etomach 
are oesophageal tubes about seventeen inches in length, 
made of elastic gam like an ordinary catheter, and of various 
diameters from the size of No. 3 to a No. 6 urethral catheter. 
One of these, if the patient will open his mouth, 1 pass down 
into the pharynx. If there ia resistance, and the mouth is 
obstinately closed, I send the tnbe best adapted to the size 
of the nostril, without any stylet, but well oiled, along the 
floor of the nasal passage, and so into the cavity of the 
stomach." 

Various objections may be urged against this method, 
some of which Dr Tuke admits and comments on. First, 
the catheter strikes against the cervical vertebrte, and there 
remains fixed: to obviate this difGcuIty various ingenious 
bat complicated contrivances have been invented by the 
French, with which I will not now trouble you. " The 
remedy," says Dr Take, '- is simple. Let the instrument be 
previously bent so as to give it a tendency to turn down- 
wards ; and, at the moment it approaches the posterior nares, 
let the head of the patient be thrown back, so as to diminish 
the sharpness of the angle it must describe. It is obvioos 
that the operation should not be performed when the patient 
is in the supine jiosition. 

"The next problem, that of avoiding the entrance of the 
larynx or the opening of the fauces, is solved by bringing 
the patient's head forwards and downwards, which will send 
thepointof the tube against the posterior wall of the pharynx; 
but to a practised manipulator tbu will not be necessaiy. 
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and thia part of the operation wOl be as easily performed an 
the tour de main with which a good surgeon sends the sound 
below the arch of the pubee into the bladder. The tube hav- 
ing thus far proceeded comes within the grasp of the constric- 
tor muBcles, and now glides down the cesophagus alraost 
without aid from the operator, 

" The nest objection is the likelihood of the catheter 
entering the larynx, and the danger of the lungs thus 
receiving the fluid intended for the stomach. This danger 
is common to tubes introduced either through the mouth or 
the nostril ; perhaps in the latter case the smallness of the 
tube may render the accident more prohable. A simple rule 
will prevent this mischance producing any serious result. 
The operator must never attach his injecting apparatus to 
the catheter, before at least fourteen inches of the tube have 
been passed. If no violence has been used this will suffi- 
ciently indicate that its point has entered the cavity of the 
stomach." 

I confess I think this argument fallacious. A tube 
might pass fourteen inches down the trachea, bronchus, and 
bronchial ramifications, if we reckon these inches from the 
exterior of the nose ; and it is not easy to bend tlie head of a 
resisting patient backwards and forwards at our pleasure. 
It is also a disadvantage not to be able to feed a patient in 
the supine position. 

I have never seen any plan of feeding violent and refrac- 
tory patients which equalled that of Dr Henry 
Stevens, late Medical Superintendent of St Luke's stomach- 
Hospital. Having had considerable experience ^'"°^' 
of this method, I will here describe it, because by it many 
of the objections usually urged against the stomach-pump 
are removed. 

Where a patient can bo fed without extraordinary diffi- 
culty or exhaustion by Dr Williams' method, I adopt it, and 
the sight of the stomach-puiup apparatus laid out on a table 
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at hand often produces a moral effect, and facJUtatcB the 
operation, which is conducted by atteudants in my presence. 
If they cannot easily succeed, I use the stomach -pump after 
the following fashion : — 

In the first place, the patient is to be rendered incapable 
of sudden movements. Dr Tnke says, " I have known one 
of the most espert surgeons in London pierce the thoracic 
aorta in consequence of the accidental movement of a patient 
while the lube of an ordinary stomach-pump was being 
passed down the ueaophagus." Recollect that no grasping 
on the part of a number of attendants can hold a very 
powerful patient motionless, because they are not all the 
time acting together. The patient is to be placed in a 
wooden arm-chair, and his body, arms, and legs, are to be 
swathed in sheets drawn through the arms and legs of the 
chair so as to render him immovahle. By this means all 
sudden movements and consequent accidents are prevented ; 
he cannot struggle, therefore there is no exhaustion, and 
bruising is prevented far more effectually than by Dr Wil- 
liams' method. When the patient is thus fastened, half of 
Dr Tnke's objections disappear. If the teeth were firmly 
closed, they were slowly and gradually opened by Dr 
Stevens by a silver-plated wedge, which expanded by 
means of a screw; thus without the slightest violence or 
chance of breaking a tooth, the teeth were separated suffi- 
ciently to insert the hard-wood gag, which was held by an 
attendant standing behind the patient. All chance of pass- 
ing a tube into the glottis is obviated by using one of a size 
that will not enter it. Nothing is gained by using a very 
small tube ; as we do not use the smallest- sized catheter to 
pass along an unstrictured urethra, so we need not use a 
very fine tube to pass down the (esophagus, through which 
a coiner bolts his bad half-crowns with perfect impunity. 
The tube, then, should be at least of a size that will not 
enter the larynx ; it must be flexible to the end, and most 
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not have the stiff wooden extremity which generally tenni- 
natea the tubes in the ordinary stomach-pump cases. Pass- 
ing it through the hole in the gag, we direct it, not straight 
at the vertebrie, but to the right, having previouBly oiled it. 
No force whatever is to be used. In all probability the 
patient wil! hold it with his tongue, preventing its descent ; 
we are not to force it, but simply hold it steadily ; in a few 
seconds he is obliged to take breath, he relaxes his hold, 
and the tube slides within the action of the muscles by 
which it is swallowed, and so passes into the stomach. No 
haste is to he used in pushing it down or drawing it back. 
We then ^ffi-v our injecting apparatus, which may be an 
ordinary brass pump or an indiaruhber liottle. If the tube 
is not too small the food need not be mere liquid drink, but 
may consist of a mess of finely-pounded meat and beef-tea 
thickened with potato or flour ; it is important that there be 
an adequate quantity of farinaceous material. Such things 
as brandy, wine, eggs, and medicines may be added at dis- 
cretion, and the medicines may be mixed with the food 
in or out of the sight of the patient, according as we 
think fit. Frequently, when he finds that we can adminis- 
ter all we wish him to take, he gives in, and takes his food. 
The preparations for feeding often produce the same effect, 
but I have found that patients do not experience any great 
pain or inconvenience from this method, and sometimes will 
refuse their tbod merely to give trouble. Such persons often 
dislike being fed by the spoon method far more than by the 
stomach-pump, as it is a longer process. One patient would 
eat all the rest of his meals if I would give him his break- 
fast with the stomach-pump ; otherwise he would take 
nothing all day. This he contimied for a month. Another 
gentleman who had had considerable experience of feeding 
in various ways, fell to discussing the subject with the 
attendants one day after I had fed him, and stoutly main- 
lined that the stomach-pump, used ae described, was 
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the least nnpleasant of any. Only excessive violence can 
lead to sucli accidents as piercing the aorta. Even teeth 
can be got open without breaking, hy tact and patience ; and 
all danger of going the wrong way is at an end if the tubu 
be of the proper size. Doubtless, some wUl talk alxmt 
mechanical restraint, and so forth: to these I would say, 
compare a patient struggling for fifteen to thirty minutes in 
the hands of three or four attendants, with one fastened with 
sheets in a chiur for five minutes. Let both be seen before 
judgment is passed. 

It may occasioaally happen that we are obliged to feed by 
force a patient who is not BuiFering from acute melancholia, 
but from some other variety of insanity — one who refuses food 
from sheer opposition, or because he thinks it poisoned. In 
such cases one or two operations generally work a cure; but 
in acute melancholia we feed because the patient's life is 
jeopardized by want of food ; and, in spite of our feeding, 
such a one may sink, for this acutely melancholic state is 
often only the last stage of a melancholy which has been 
gradually reducing the strength of the individual for months, 
and which for want of vigorous treatment in the early stages 
has gone on to a point when cure is impossible. Neverthe- 
less, we must not let a patient die of starvation, and as a 
long and exhausting struggle is not to be thought of, we 
must feed with the stomach-pump twice a day, or oftener. 

Chloral will bring sleep to these patients aa to others, and 
we may give it in full doses at night, and in less doses in the 
morning, to allay the restless panic and frenzied agitation. 
The sufferer may after a small dose sleep half an hour or an 
hour, and then be quiet for some time, allowing himself to be 
fed with less resistance. In this way his strength may he 
husbanded and supported. And, besides chloral, morphia is 
valuable here, and no mode of administration is so service- 
able as the subcutaneous injection, for the patients 
will no more take medicine than food, and in tho 
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struggle to giTO it by the mouth much may be wasted, and 
we may not know exactly how much has been taken. 
Chloral, too, though it cannot he administered subcutane- 
oualy, may be g^ven by the rectum. Noycr give pilla; 
patients will hold them in their moutlis till your ba«k 
is turned, and then spit them out ; you can never be 
certain thnt they are or are not swallowed. The morphia 
may be mixed with the food, Ijut this ia not nearly bu Batis- 
faetory a method as the subcutaneous injeotion. Other 
medicines are not worth the struggle of getting' them down. 
In BO great debility, such drugs aa bromide of potasaiimi, 
tartar emetic, hydrocyanic acid, and digitalis are, iu my 
judgment, out of the question. The warm bath may pro- 
mote sleep, and great warmth of rooms and clothing will be 
necessary. Such persons are not to be allowed to lie on the 
floor of an ordinary room all night, whicli they are very 
prone to do. There is a tendency in all to fatal pneumonia 
and gangrene of lung, and rather than run any rbk of ex- 
posure, I would employ mechanical restraint, and fasten 
them in bed. Suicide is their one end and aim ; and, at the 
suggestion of the Commissioners in Lunacy themselves, I 
have employed mechanical restraint at night for such reasons 
aa I have stated. 

Id addition to the ordinary warm bath, the hot-air or 
Turkish bath may he tried in these cases of acnte melan- 
cholia, if opportunity enables us to do so. I myself have 
not been able to apply this mode of treatment to any except 
those who could be sent out of the asykm ; but in some of 
our larger asylums it is systematically adopted, with proper 
rooms for carrying it out. 

The prognosis id this extreme form is, as X have already 
said, unfavourable. It occurs chiefly in persons 
debilitated by age, disease, or childbirth. And 
the obstinate refiisal of food, and the struggles with which 
its adminietration is attended, add greatly to the danger of 
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the disorder and to the difficulty of dealing with it. This 
form of melancholia is rapid compared with the other. Very 
rarely can we give sufficient food, if the refosal is persistent. 
Hence many of these patients gradually sink. K the dis- 
order becomes chronic, and the bodily health improves, re- 
covery may lake place as in other forms of melancholia. 
Out power of prognoas will, of conree, be greatly aided in 
these acut« cases by the thermometer and the sphygmograpb. 
The chances of life or death will he indicated with tolerable 
certainty by the temperature and the character of the pnlse. 
Bat I need not say that it is difBcnlt in the extreme to take 
observations of such a kind in the case of patients who resist 
all that is done to them. Onr fingers mnst be our guides, 
and by them we may learn the heightened temperature and 
rapid pulse which are of such evil omen iu acnte melanchoUa 
and acute delirium. 

After speaking of these melancholy patients, I may fitly 
Acute primiry describe a class which has been by some con- 
domeniu. founded with them. The form of disorder has 
received various names, and has been brought under one or 
other of the varieties of insanity according to the views of 
different writers. It was described by Esquirol, and called 
by him " acute dementia," and this name is more often 
applied to it than any other, Pinel confounded it with a 
kind of idiocy, and named it " stupidile," M. Baillarger 
pronounced it to be a variety of melancholia, and, owing to 
the torpor and inactivity of the patients, called it ^'mtlancolie 
owe stupeur; " and this name is still given to it by many 
— wrongly however, for melancolie avee stupeur is a very 
different disorder. Dr Monro has proposed to apply to it the 
term "cataleptoid" insanity, and this word not inaptly ex- 
presses the lost automatic condition so often witnessed in 
those suffering from it. They are not, however, lost in woe, 
like those buried in profound melancholia, in melancolie 
avec stupeur. Bather are they lost in vacuity ;. they look 
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[tterly idiotic aiid silly, like the chronic demented people 
seen in aBjlnms and workhouses. Hence the name "acute 
dementia," "acute" being used in contradistmction to 
chronic, meaning a curable disorder lasting comparatively 
a short time. The term has been objected to, because it is 
said that we cannot call such a passive disorder "acute," 
and becauee the rainda of such patients are not really de- 
mented. However, I will try to describe to you the 
disease, to which you may affix what name you like, pro- 
vided you clearly understand the symptoms. Dementia it is 
while it lasts, and perhaps wo can give it no better name 
than "primary dementia," thus marking it off from the 
secondary chronic dementia which follows other forms of 
insanity or organic disease of the brain. The patients are 
all young, from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. When 
we hoar of a man or woman of fifty being thus affected, we 
may presume that the malady is melanmlie avec shtpeur, or 
something of the kind. It is not primary dementia, A 
young man, then, or a young woman, after some shock or 
fright, S(jme appalling sight or intell 
frightened "out of his senses." He is hoiror- 
atricken, paralyzed in mind, not merely deranged, not de- 
pressed or excited, hut deprived of feeling and intellect ; his 
movements, if there be any, are automatic, but frequently he 
is motionless, standing or sitting, staring at vacancy for 
hours and days. As I have said, this may come on sud- 
denly after a fright, or it may be developed more gradually 
after some slight cause, so slight that it has been unnoticed 
or forgotten by the friends. In the case of ODC young man, 
it was a fall from a scaffold without injury beyond the fright 
and shake. Such are always persons of weak nerves, boys 
and girls who have outgrown their strength, and whose ner- 
vous condition is still further weakened by delicate bodily 
health. They do not converse ; their answers are those of 
an idiot or demented patient. lUore frequently they give no 
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reply. They are not always motionlese : often they are nf 
iDcessaDt modon. One girl used to SDsp her jaws together 1 
for davE at a time, and then cLanged to wagging her heaAl 
from ade to side. This action was truly automatic, for no I 
effort of will conld have kept up muscular motion for so long ¥ 
a time. They do not stop when spoken to, but if we giva J 
ihem a shake, they may perchance direct their attention tO' I 
us for a moment, and then begin again. They do n«tj 
always remain the same. After being for hours in a 
plete cataleptic or trance-like state, so as to make those about 
them think they are in a fit or comatose, they will commence 
fo laugh, chatter, or grimace in a silly and idiotic fashion. 
There is apparently a complete mental blank, and some- ,, 
times after recovery we find that nothing is recollect«d»*B 
Sometimes they recollect all that has passed, tltough at tbq J 
time they had do power or control over their actions I 
They may, however, reast violently when fed, dressed, of ■ 
moved, resisting like the chronic demented without any ■ 
reason, except that their qniet or automatic action is inter^-J 
fered with. 

The physical condition is peculiar. The circulation if 
feeble that in the hottest weather hands and feet are h 
with cold. In winter they are covered with chilblains, a 
there is great difficulty in keeping these from becoming 8> 
The heart's action and pulse are proportionately i 
Such patients do not lose flesh as those in acute mar 
melancholia, but are Babhy and pale. They do not eat, bnt 
can generally be fed without difficulty. They are wet and 
dirty, or do not pass water unless at long intervals, neither 
will the bowels of some act without enemata. Sleep may 
lie irregnlar, but it is seldom absent, and frequently the 
amount b normal. 

You will have to distinguish this form of insanity from 
rt'irunD^Cmd ^nelanckolia cum stupore, and from chronic de- 
pn-sourii. mentia. Now, the patients affected with me- 
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laneholia cum stupore are seldom young. They Lave been 
melancholy from the commencement of the attack, are 
suicidal, rapidly emaciate, refuse food obstinately, and sleep 
little. In all of which tiey differ from those whose malady 
is primary dementia. The latter in the beginning are 
maniacal rather tlian melancholic, and rarely suicidal ; and 
when tliey g'et better, and can tell us something about them- 
selves, we see that depression is not the leading characteristic 
of their state, but that it is mainly extreme weaineM of 
mind, consequent for the most part upon mental shock, or 
bodily debility, or both combined. How can we distinguiBh 
it from chronic dementia? In other words, how can we say 
whether the patient will recover or not ? I confess that this 
is not easy. I have seen patients of whom I bad hopes 
who have remained permanently in a demented condition. 
Everything will depend on the history. The appearance 
of the sufferer may be identical in primary and secondary 
dementia. You are shown a young man or a girl in a statfl 
of fatuous imbecility, grinning idiotically, lost, and dirty. 
Nothing can appear less promising. But if you are told that 
this condition came on almost suddenly, especially if it fol- 
lowed a mental fright or shock, which seems to have been 
the origin of it, and if yon observe the physical symptoms 
I have mentioned, indicating great weakness of the system 
and circulation, you may pronounce hopefolly as to the 
result. But if the patient has gradually and imperceptibly 
drifted into this imbecile condition without assigned cause, 
then you may set it down that the cause is hereditary 
taint in the first place, and masturbation in the second, and 
that though improvement may take place, recovery is im- 
possible. 

What is the treatment of these patients, and where is it to 
be carried out ? I do not think an asylum abso- 
lutely necesflary. In many the mental shock 
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they have nndeigcse would be intessfied hy such remoral- 
If the; are passire and tractable, they may be beated in » 
hmOy, or even at home. And as they improve, change of 
teeae will be of infinite service. They require natntioa and 
sdmolatiiMi — nntrilion by means of abondance of food, and 
Bdmnlation bj wine and stoDt, and also soch a stitnnlant ae 
a shower-bath. In these cases eepedally, I beUeve ehower- 
baths to be nsefiil, a shinrt sharp ehower, and then plenty ot 
&ictian to restore and jHomote the ramdation. Above all, 
they reqniie warmth : wannth which to ns wonld be exces- 
nre beat wiU not do more than warm them, and ywi will 
find that many of them will continne in the same state 
throo^ the winter, and wake np and recorer when the hot 
mnmier comes. Tmucs we may gire, espeaaHj steel and 
small stnnnlating doees of morphia. Uenstniation is sure 
to be absent, hot we need not direct any qtecial eflbrts 
towards it. As the general strength retnms, it 
agun, and meddling in this dire«:tion does more harm 
good. We shall soou see, when a patient is cnlgected 
tnstment ot this hind, whether there is an ainkening of 
attNidmi, and a return (€ mental strength. If there be. if 
w« are cooBoaas <d an improrcmnit, we need not deqnir, 
eren if it be slow. 

I said in my last lecture that patients attacked with pri- 
mary dementia might be ranged at one end of the Kale of 
the insane, fix here we see the minimnm of c«relH^ action 
b^nd netamcuphioeiB, the Degadre side of mind disoider, 
d in ally idiotic Tacoity rather than 
dehisoos. The bodily 
spond : the drculatkH) is lowered, the sor&ce is ooU, tbeie b 
bat little change gKnng oa, there is no waste, notlnng tiat 
ements or tmjad icacttTity. In my next 
a I dtaU present to you certain patknls who are tb« 
TOj lensM of all tlna, whose insanity is shown in fdiiooB 
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delirium, with incessant violence and entire sleeplessness, 
with so great waste and exhaustion that life may come to 
an end in a few days, or if recovery take place, the sufferer 
may be found to have lost flesh to a great extent, even in a 
very short period. This form I shall term acute delirious 
mania, and this may be fitly placed at the other end of 
the scale. 




Ibstead of a patient feeling something wrong for weeks or 
AauK months, or the same thiog being noticed for as 

deUrium. long a period by those around him, very acute 
symptoms of mtmia may arise in a few days or even hoars. 
The premonitory stage of an attack of acute delirium, or 
acute mania, may be extremely brief; in fact, apatient may 
awake out of sleep, and at once become delirious. The more 
sudden the invasion, the shorter will be the duration of the 
attack in the majority of instances, but to all such rules there 
are many exceptions. Sudden outbursts of delirious mania 
frequently have their origin in a mental cause, as the death 
of a friend, a suddenly announced misfortune, a violent 
(juarrel, a disappointment or cross in love. Any such cir- 
cumetance occurring to a person of weak nerve, hysterical, 
and by nature predisposed to mental disturbance, may bring 
abont very acute delirium in a few hours. 

The same thing may proceed from a cause clearly physicaLi 
It may arise in the course or during the decline of acttte^ 
disease, as pnenmonia, measles, or fever. It may come on 
in a patient who is phthisical, or has acute rheumatism, or 
■who has undergone too great fatigue, as a very long walk. 
It may succeed a paroxysm of epilepsy, or take the place ot 
one. It may come on quite suddenly after childbirth, 
poenre to the sun, or indulgence in drink. 
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Now, we cannot say in every case whether an acute deli- 
rium will last a few hours or days, or whether it j(„ ^ 
will run the ordinary course of an attack of deli- iisaaient. 
rious mania, and require special care and treatment for weeks 
or months. But it is all-important that we should arriye at 
some conclusion before we move o patient to an asylum. 
The prognosis in such a case is of the greatest consequence, 
and at the same time estreiaely difficult. 

Some information may be derived, first, from a oonadera- 
tion of tie character and constitution and past history of the 
individual ; secondly, from the cause of the attack ; thirdly, 
from the symptoms observed. 

Some patients there are whose organization is so unstable, 
who are so prone to violent disturbance of the nervous system, 
that attacks of delirium may in them supervene upon an 
occurrence comparatively trifliEg. It is reasonable to hope 
that such an attack will be transient. If the individual has 
been hitherto unknown to us, we must discover, so far as is 
possible, what his or her temperament and character ordi- 
narily are ; above all, whether there have been previous 
attacks of a similar nature, and whether they were of long 
or short duration. If the att^ick has been gradually de- 
veloping during a week or longer, without any assignable 
cause, it is not likely that it will suddenly terminate. Obser- 
vation of the patient will teach us something. If amidst the 
paroxysms of delirium there are intervals of calm, during 
which the patient is rational, we hope that the attack will 
be brief; also if there are intervals of sleep. If there is no 
sleep for three or four days, except perhaps short snatches of 
half an hour, and if during the whole of this time the patient 
is becoming more and more maniacal and delirious, we con- 
clude that an attack of acute mania has begun, through 
which he must be nursed, and which cannot now be arrested- 
We shall also be aided by observing the physical condition, 
noticing if there be symptoms of hysterical dehrium, copiooa 
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voiding of pale mine, indications of amatoiy feeling, pre- 
tended inability to qwak, and other peculiarities denotiog 
that even with appareatlr very Tiolent delJiiUBi there ia com- 
plete appreciation of all that is going on, and conaderable 
esercise of volition in what is done. We constantly see 
eaaes which woold be described by one as mere hysterics, by 
another as an attack of tranatory deliriooB mania, and it is 
not easy to diadngnish one from the other. 

What can we do to bring this condition to a concloson ? 
Hovu I^ ^ necessary above all things to determine 

»'™"''- whether the attack is going to be transent or 
prolonged before we remove the snfferer to bd a^lnm, Ibr 
the terror inspired by the removal wonld be very likely to 
convert one of the short attacks into a prolonged and obsti- 
nate mania ; and if this were not the result, we shonld yet 
regret that we had placed a person in snch a position for an 
insanity of so passing a character. Three or fonr days will 
set onr donbts at rest, and then if the patient caimoi be 
managed out of an asylum, to an asylnm he must go. 

There are doubtless many patients who, if treated at home 
by friends and among friends, would rapidly recover, but 
who, when removed by force and placed among sttBiigers, 
ex.perience a mnch more prolonged and severe attack. Yet 
BDch a step is often unavoidable. Suppose that a man be- 
comes acutely maniacal in a seaside lodging: be ounot 
remain there three or four days till it is decided whether hiB 
disorder will suddenly terminate or not. He would require 
to be violently restrained, most probably by strangers, and 
he might not be safe in sncb an abode : removal becomes 
imperative, and we can advise nothing else under the cir- 
cumstances. But, as I have said, when it is poedble to wvt 
and watch the case, let it be done. 

In the year 1869, I saw two most acute cases of delirious 
mania commendng in seadde lodgings. One was that of a 
gentleman aged thirty-one. He had had two previous attacki 
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within a twelvemonth. The first occurred in hia own 
He was then full of fancies, which at times he recog- 
nieed as delusions ; but once or twice he woke in the night 
in a paroxysm of terror, accompanied by great excitement, 
and violently attacked a friend and his brother, who were 
his nurses. This great excitement, however, passed off in 
an hoiu' or two, and in a few days he was well. The second 
attack merely consisted of a number of the old delusions, 
which reappeared and disappeared again after change of 
scene and visits to friends. The third, as I have said, com- 
menced at the seaside, after premonitory symptoms of sleep- 
lessness and rehgious deludons of about a week's duration. 
He was inclined to run away; hia vrife called in the police 
to her assistance, and he then broke out into violent delirium, 
was brought to London, and at once taken to an asylum, 
where I found him. He perpetually beard voices, talked of 
religious subjects, refused food, had paroxysms of violent 
fury, in which he attacked all ahont him, and intervals of 
ratjonality, in which he washed and bathed himself, and ate 
a hearty meal. He was treated with drachm doses of bromide 
of potassium. The first night he slept three hours, the 
second two, and the third four, and after that he slept 
naturally, and by the end of a week he was perfectly him- 
self and resumed his usual work and occupation in the 
aaylum, where he stayed a fortnight longer. In six months 
be had another attack, which also began at the seaside. In 
this he was even more violent and desperately suicidal. He 
was now treated with chloral, which quickly subdued the 
sleeplessness and delirium. He has not, however, fully re- 
covered, and it is a qnestion whether he ever will. There 
is insanity in his family. He is one of the many examples 
met with of patients who hear voices. Whether these are 
chronic or acute cases, the prognosis is in all unfavourable. 
Here, though the patient seemed perfectly to recover, the 
symptoms returned every eix months; and, as might be ex- 
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pectcd, they now tlireateo chronic inBanity, and probably 
early termination of life. 

The other was a young lady of twenty-one, in whose 
family, ns in that of the gentleman, insanity existed. She 
was not removed &om the sea for a fortnight, her violence 
making it impossible. She experienced a most acute attack 
of delirions mania, recollecting nothing afterwards of what 
occurred. The contrast in these two cases was evident to 
one watching; them. In the girl's the attack had been 
coming on for months: there was no sleep beyond the 
briefest snatches for a week, and there were no intervals of 
quiet or rationality. Her tongue, her odour, indicated from 
the firat the serions nature of the disorder; bnt of this pro- 
lunged mania I shall speak hereafter. It ran a course of 
violence lasting nearly a month, and then came great weak- 
ness and prostration, and gradual but perfect recovery. 

What treatment are we to adopt when this acute mania 
first hreaks out ? We cannot say for certain whether we can 
cut it short; but we hope to do so. 

We have at this time a remedy in the hydrate of chloral, of 
more value than anything that ever was given 
before its discovery. Opium in anything like m 
sthenic case generally made matters worse. Bromide of 
potassium was of greater value, but it did not surely produce 
sleep. IlyoEcyamns, digitalis, cannabis Indica,iwere uncer- 
tain remedies, on which we could not depend. But many of 
these cases are cut short and cured, like delirinm tremens, if 
we can procure one long and sound sleep, and T believe that 
chloral will generally be found to cause sleep of a longer or 
shorter duration. If the patient is strong and the excite- 
ment wasing vehement, give a drachm. I have seen a very 
violeut maniac sent to sleep by such a dose, and wake clexr 
of everything like delirium, though he slill had delasit 
Chloral does not cure insanity : it Js given nightly to 
chronic insane ; they sleep, but are not cured. In them 
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disorder of tlie brain is fixed and incurable ; but in tbe early 
stages of acuto insanity, after one sleep the sufferer often 
wakes restored, and this sleep we can bring about by chloral 
in a way we never could formerly. 

By tbe side of this drug it seems scarcely worth while to 
mention the modes of attaining sleep which were once 
adopted. But I may say that I have seen the violent mania 
of an approaching attack subside more than once after a biisk 
purgative. Whatever be the action of this, whether we are 
to call it, in the language of a bygone age, a derivative, a 
revulsive, or a counter-imtant, its effect is often marked and 
evident, and the patient recovers. 

There ia another remedy sometimes tried, viz., packing in 
a wet sheet. A sheet dipped in irater, hot or cold, 
according to circumstances, and wrung out, is 
laid on a mattress protected by a mackintosh sheet and a 
blanket, and the patient, placed on this, is wrapped so as to 
include arms, logs, and, in fact, the whole body with the ex- 
ception of the head. The blanket is then tucked over hinj, 
and other blankets laid over all. Dr Lockhart Robertson, 
the great advocate of the cold-water wet sheet, recommends 
that when the patient baa been in the sheet for an hour or an 
hour and a half, he should be taken out, rubbed thoroughly 
with a dripping cold sheet, and replaced in another wet sheet 
and blankets, and that after each change of sheet two pails 
of cold water should be poured over him. He says that iti 
some cases of recent mania be has pursued tins system 
throughout the day, or three or four times in the day, or less 
frequently. We must be careful, however, how we employ 
it, for like the prolonged warm bath, tbe prolonged shower- 
bath, and other desperate methods of cutting short mania, it 
is not unattended with risk. I believe, however, that merely 
l)acking up in a sheet wrang out of hot water gives us 
without danger the chief advantages of the system. It is a 
powerful Budoriiio, and promotes sleep by reducing to the 
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minimuin the power of motioD. There canl'e no question thi 
\vheii the latter is taken away, patients will often fall asleep. 
Thia is one of the chief argumenta used by the advocates 
restraint, and I have no doutt that in their experience they 
saw this effect produced. Xow, the wet sheet, as a medical 
appliance, has advantages over the etrait-waiBtcoat. It will, 
T presume, he denied by those who use the wet sheet tlat lU 
chief good arises fi'om its being a form of mechanical re« 
straint ; but that it is the latter, for good or evil, there needs 
no argnament to prove. 

If B, patient sleeps three hours at a time within twenty- 
four of the commencement of the delirious outbreak, anj 
awakes calmer, and sleeps again in the next twenty-fonr 
honrs — and if his attacks of violence are paroxysmal, with 
comparatively lucid intervals, his mind not getting more and 
more lost and confused, — we may hope that the malady will 
soon terminate in long and healthy sleep, after which he may 
awake comparatively well, like one awakening irom the sleep- 
which teiminatcs delirium tremens. But if the snatches of 
PraiongEd sleep become shorter, the patient waking 
atiadi. paroxysm of rage and terror — if the deloEionv. 

grow wilder and more senseless, and he takes less notice at 
those about him, violently resisting all that is done for him, 
we may make up our minds that he has entered upon an 
attack of acute delirious mania which cannot be cut short, 
but through which he mnst be nursed for days or weeks. 

I need not take up your time by a lengthy description 
of the disorder, for in truth it is hardly possible to mistake it 
for any other. The name "acute delirious mania" suffi- 
ciently describes it. I shall have a few words to say on the 
diagnosis and distinction between it and some other forms of 
delirium; but however alike these may be for a time, the 
history and progress sufEciently distinguish them from tl 
form of insanity. 

I have already spoken of the premonitory symptoms 
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acnte delirium. The oncoming of a transitory attack ia 
usually more rapid than that of one more prolonged. In the 
latter case the change may have been noticed for a long o 
a short time, from a week to three or four months, present 
ing the ordinary features of mental derangement, such as ii 
one may terminate in melancholia, in another in mania 
while in a third it may bo fixed in a quiet monomania 
Generally speaking, after a brief period of alteration, 
some casual opposition, heat of weather, or accidental 
circumstance, lights up the violent stage, while gradually- 
lessening sleep precipitates the attack. When any Buch 
symptoms are apparent, it is right to bear in mind that the 
night is the time when the acute stage is most likely to com- 
mence. This is important, because a patient is apt to be 
less guarded at this hour than at any other. Wives are 
alone with their husbands, out of reach, it may be, of all 
male assistance ; or a man tnay be in a room at the top 
of the house by himself, possibly locked iu. Friends s 
afraid to place attendants with a person in this condition, 
for fear of irritating him, and will often keep them out of 
sight till mischief is done. The most violent stage is not 
usually at the commencement of the malady, though a patient 
may be violent for a short time, paroxysmally. As I have 
said, this may terminate in sleep, or he will go on getting 
worse and worse, more full of delusions, more unconscious, 
and utterly sleepless, till all hope of speedy termination is 

We have thus arrived at a stage when the patient, mai 
or woman, cannot any longer be treated in Di,pn„iof 
an ordinary bedroom, or nursed by relatives and psticnt- 
ordinary nurses. Wiether he must be removed to an asylui 
will depend on his means, on his house and the inmates c 
it, or of adjoining houses. An asylum is not absolutely 
necessary to his recovery. He does not require an 
ment, or occupation, or grouxids and garden. He is going 
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to be acutely ill for a fortnight or longer, and to be con- 
fined to one room for that time. Uiion the room mueli 
will depend, but little on its locality. He cannot be nursed 
by near relatives ; it is therefore cBeential that very skilful 
people Bhall be about him, in whom full confidence can be 
placed. 

The room, in or out of an asylum, should be large enough 
to be Mry and cool ; the windows must he out of reach, or 
protected, yet capable of being opened, and also of being 
darkened, aud the darkened state must be kept up during 
the height of the attack. The patient will not lie quietly 
on a bedstead, and attempts to compel him to do so will end 
in many bruises, if not in broken ribs. So the bed must be 
made up on the floor, a considerable surface of which may 
be covered with mattresses. Few patients will allow any 
clothes to remain on — they will strip them off and tear them 
in pieces. They must not, however, go naked : a strong 
suit, consisting of jacket and trousers, or petticoat, fastened 
together in one piece, and laced up the back, may be securely 
fastened on them, and underneath it may be placed the 
requisite body linen ; or a patient may have a blanket fastened 
round his neck and shoulders so as to form a kind of poncbo. 
If this ha well fiisteued round his arms, they will not be 
very available for mischief, and yet there will be no irksome 
restraint. He can also be easily held without the infliction 
of a single bruise. The scantiest ftirniture should be left in 
the room — utensils will be little needed, for such patients 
axe almost invariably wet and dirty — and for drinking a 
horn-cup is better than glass or china. Near relatives must 
keep out of sight, for their presence will not be tranquil- 
lizing, but the reverse, to the bewUdered mind ; yet the 
occasional glimpse of some one he knows — an old servant, 
friend, or doctor — may reassure and make him think that 
the strange faces he sees Eire not those of enemies, perse- 
cutors, or fiends. Many are aware of what is going on, ikr 
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more than is suspected ; though they mate ni 

take in all that passes, and no hetter advice c 

to those in charge than to be careful that they say nothing 

in presence of a patient that he is not to hear. If we in 1 

presence order medicine to be mixed with food, we may n 

the risk of its being refused, even if he is apparently in the 

most unconscious delirium. 

The old writers used to describe in glowing terms the , 
violence and ravings of these maniacs ; and in the days 
chains, manacles, stone floors, and straw, doubtless their I 
appearance was terrible. But they are not the really 
dangerous lunatics, and their violence is for the moBt | 
part temporary and paroKjsmal, though they may pass hours, 
and even days, in singing, shouting, and perpetua! motion. 
There is not mucb to say about the mental symptoms : com- 
monly the speech is aa incoherent jumble of sentences, or 
the constant repetition of a word or phrase, beginning in a 
low tone and rising in a crescendo till the room rings with | 
their piercing cry. They can in many cases be hardly si 
to have any delusions — at least these are not to be made | 
out in their confused jargon, but the prevaOing feeling ii 
markedly shown in their expression, tone, and gestures, j 
This may be fear, in which they will call on some familiar ' 
name for assistance, will scream. " flre I " or " murder I " and ] 
in every way indicate the terror they are in. Or they may ' 
be filled with religions dread, and refuse food, remain inces- ' 
sanlly on their knees, and see the horrors of hell before | 
them. This is, in my opinion, a very unfavourable symptom, | 
and this variety is closely akin to, if not identical with, the 
worst form of acute melancholia. They may be farionsly 
angry, and attack those in charge, applying opprobrious 
names in accordance with their ideas ; or they may be gay 
and hilarious, laughing and shouting with glee and mischief. , 

I believe our prognosis may be materially affected by a 
careful cousideration of the emotional state. On the one j 
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band we find the panic 'Btricken, on the other tbo hilarious. 
When I see a patient langh and frolic, however noisy and 
outrag;eous hiu or her delirium, I aug^r favourably con- 
cerning' the termination. I believe that the gaiety iadieates 
a reserve of force which does not exist in the other ; we may 
often observe during the diaorder that the spirits of th« 
patient will rise or fall as he loses strength or regains it 
from food, or a period of quiet or sleep. 

What are the bodily symptoms ? Entire abseDce of sleep 
for days together. One young lady, in the heat of 
*'"''■ the summer of 1868, only slept one hour in eight 

days. She then slept five hours, and began to mend. The 
time at which sleep first comes varies much, and the time 
aiso varies during which patients can go without sleep with- 
out fatal exhaustion occurring. Women can go much longer 
than men, and unless debilitated by some such cause as 
parturition, generally battle through an attack of mania ; 
we have not the same need for alarm as in the case of the 
other sex. Young women from twenty to thirty years erf 
age are often the subjects of this disorder, and almost always 
get well — at any rate in the first attack. Patients will 
exist a long time without becoming exhausted by want of 
sleep if they are well kept up with food, and are kept from 
wearing themBclvea out with incessant motion and fatiguing 
exertion. 

The tongue of a patient in this eonditioa is generally- 
furred and coated with a thick sticky layer of 
dead epithelium, and in proportion to the beat, 
feverishness, and shouting of the patient, this will become 
brown and dry, and the teeth will be covered with sordes. 
As exhaustion, and that condition we call typhoid, come on, 
all this will of course become worse. In some cases, how- 
ever, particularly in women, the tongue keeps wonderitilly 
clean and moist, even if the attack be a long one, and this 
is a good sign. Taken in conjunction with the pnlae, the 
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Stat* of tbe tongue is a valuable indication. A very quick 
pulse is a bad Bymptom, During the paroxysms 
of violent stniggling and incessant motion the " °"' 
pulse may become very rapid, and then fell again in an 
interval of comparative quiet to a normal rate. Such a 
condition of things is hopeful. If, however, the acceleration 
continues, and, with the temperature, is kept up at a high 
rate, then the case is likely to do badly. Taken generally, 
the pulse of patients who recover is in frequency below that 
which we should expect when we see their great muscular 
efforts and profuse perspiration. The latter is very offensive, 
and in females we often perceive an overpowering odour of 
sexual excitement. 

The water is generally scanty and high coloured, and. 
may be contrasted with that of patients who are sufl'ering 
from transitniy or hysterical attacks, when it is often copions 
and pale. The bowels rarely act without medicine, and very 
powerful aperients may be reijuired ; the stools are usually 
dark and very offensive. Both urine and fteces are passed 
about the room or bed-clothes, and the latter maybe daubed 
about the patient's person or surroundings. 

The appetite is very capricious, but as a rule these 
patients do not refuse their food. At tbe commencement of 
the attack they may labour under the delusion that it is 
poisoned, but as the state of excitement increases they seem 
to forget this, and will take a large amount, if it is given to 
them judiciously. 

What is the treatment and what the prognosis of these 
cases of acnte delirious mania ? Our object is to 
nurse a patient through the violent and sleepless 
stage, and to support his strength, so that he shall not die 
of exhaustion during it. It is exhaustion that kills : 
do not find by post-mortem examination any lesion of the 
brain or other organ sufficient tu cause death. It would 
seem as if the disorder is one which has a natural tendency ■ 
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to subside after b. longer oi shorter time, if only he caS 
hold out till this time arrives ; and so we see that 
young and the stnmg pull through, while those dehiUtated 
from any canse succuuih. Everything, then, depends on 
the amount of support we can introduce by dint of feeding, 
and the extent to which we can prevent a patient from 
exhausting himself by yiolent struggles and want of sleep. 
When be is quiet — when he docs not take much out of 
himself — our anxiety is comparatively small, even if sleep 
is long in coming. Now, with regard to food ; skilful at- 
tendants will coax a patient into taking a large quantity^ 
and we can hardly give too much. Messes of minced 
meat with potato and greens diluted with beef-tea, bread 
and milk, rum and milk, arrowroot, and so on, may be got 
down. Never give mere liquids so long as you can get 
down solids. As the malady progresses the tongue and 
mouth may become so dry and foul that nothing but liquids 
can be swallowed ; but reserving our beef-tea and brandy, 
let us give plenty of solid food while we can. I never 
knew a patient m this state vomit his food, or suffer 
from diarrhea. He will require plenty of drink 
also, especially if the weather be hot ; and we may give 
cooling mixtures, as lemonade, in any quantity. If the 
patient is young and vigorous he will'want no stimulants — 
that is, brandy and wine — at any rate at the commencement 
of the attack. These, like opium, will only increase the 
excitement. We may, however, give bottled ale or stoat, » 
glass at a time. The waste of tissue in this disorder is 
enormous, and patients rapidly lose flesh, and we leaiii 
hence the necessity for an inoreaiied quantity of food. It 
is quite possible by patience and tact to get down a 
liberal allowance : without actual forcing, they will 
permit themselves to be fed, and a female nurse 
will often he of grout service in this resjwct among 
male patients. In the same way a female will often 
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take food from the doctor's handa rather than from the 

Good attendants will not only feed a patient — they will 
also nurse him, A man or woman in this condition is to be 
looked upon essentially as a sick person, and not as a mere 
violent and noisy lunatic to he allowed to run ahout, or to 
lie shut in a padded room and occasionally looked at and 
fed. Such a patient should not he allowed to be on hia legs 
the whole of his time till he falls on the floor exhausted. At 
times he can be made to lie quiet enough by the 
side or in the lap of an attendant, especially if the 
latter fans his face or applies cold cloths to his bead, for his 
Tiolence is, as I have said, paroxysmal, with freciuent remis- 
aions, and he can either be allowed to walk about at hia 
quiet times, being; held on his back during a paroxysm till 
this subsides, or he can be allowed during the violent stage 
to go at large, being made to rest during the intermediate 
period. In this we must he guided by his strength, the 
degree to which he exhausts himself by his fury, and by the 
staff of attendants we have at hand. A man kept in the 
recumbent posture is far more likely to drop off to sleep than 
one who is perpetually pacing the room. 

There remain for consideration the various methods by 
which we are to procure or promote sleep. For a sleep of 
BOioe hours' duration wUl be the turning point of the illness, 
and this we look for anxiously till it arrives. Probably, 
nowadays, chloral wilt be the remedy first thought of, and 
none is more likely to succeed. Before its discovery those 
who had most experience were disposed to lay aside all drugs, 
as doing, upon the whole, more harm than good, and to 
trust rather to baths and such appliances to bring about 
sleep. But chloral has come to our aid, and by full doses 
repeated, I have hopes that we may procure sufBcient sleep, 
at any rate to save life, even if the disease is not cut short 
thereby. I have never seen a drachm dose given without 
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being followed by Home sleep, and that is more tban I can 
say of any of the drugs formerly advocated for this terrible 
malady. It may occur to some that we ought to try opium 
or its preparations. I have said something of this already, 
and have only to add that in prolonged delirious mania T 
believe opium never does good, and may do great harm. 
Opdom not ^° ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ effects of narcotic poisoning if J 
lobegiyen. it be pushed, but none that are beneficia], ThiB-l 
applies equally to opium given by the mouth and by sub- ( 
cutaneous injection. The latter, as it is more certfuii and ' 
effectual in producing good results, is also more deadly 
when it acta as a narcotic poison. After the administration 
of a dose of morphia by the suhcutaneous method, the 
patient will not improbably at once fall asleep, and we con- 
gratulate ourselves that our long-wished-for object is at- 
tained. But after half an hour or so the sleep suddenlj 
terminates, and the mania and excitement are worse than 
before. Here you may possibly think that had the dow 
been larger, instead of half an hour's sleep, you would have i 
obtained one of longer duration, and you may administer i 
more, but with a like resuSt, Large doses of morphia not 
merely fail to procure refreshing sleep ; they poison the 
patient, and produce, if not the symptoms of actual narcotic 
poisoning, at any rate that typhoid condition which indicateo'l 
prostration and approaching collapse. I believe there it 
dnig, the use of which more often becomes abuse, than that ! 
of opium in the treatment of insanity. Among the ancients j 
the disorder was treated invariably by hellebore ; by our i 
fathers by bleeding and tartar emetic ; now, till lately, by i 
opium. Do not be led away by the fatal facility with whicli I 
you can administer it by subcntaneous injection. Inject I 
it in the case of a melancholic patient, if you like, but here, J 
in this furious delirium, you must abstain fi:om the admin 
tration of opium in all its forms. 

We may, however, promote the access of sleep by oth 
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means. And, first, I mnst Bpeak of batLa, which aro largely 
used here, and Btill more abroad, as sedatives in 
cases of excited mania. The baths recommended 
for this purpose are always, so far as I know, hot : even 
mnstard ia to be added, according to some, to promote the 
determination of blood to the surface. This js the rationale 
of the treatment : cold is to he applied to the head by cloths 
and ice-bags while the patient is in the bath, and bo 
blood is ffl be " derived" thence. 

The French employ these baths for very long periods, 
M. Brierre de Boismont recommends that a patient should he 
kept in one for ten, fifteen, or eighteen hours; hut there 
must be considerable risk in so doing, and I should be sorry 
to recommend it. Unless the bath can be given effectually, 
it had better not he attempted. Merely holding a man in 
hot water for a few minutes, kicking and plunging, is not 
likely to quiet his mania, or to lower his cir'ulatioo down to 
sleeping point. To he of any us t should be given for 
half an hour at least, with cold t the head It should not 
be too hot : one at 90° or 92° is more 1 kelv to be cooling 
than one at 98°, and is leas likely to cause syncope. After 
such a batlx a patient may go to sleej I have never seen a 
cold bath given ; but I should like to see the effect nf placing 
a patient in a tepid hath, and allowing him to remain there 
till the water cooled, I cannot help thinking that a great 
general cooling of the body would thereby he produced with- 
out any shock, and that by the skin much would be absorbed 
to allay the fever and thirst, and replace what is lost by the 
profuse perspiration. 

Shower-baths are wholly inadmissible here : to produce a 
sedative effect they would require to he given for a consider- 
ftble length of time, and would he produotive of very great 
danger. 

Concerning purgatives ; if we see the patient at the com- 
mencement of the outbreak, we may give a brisk porgative 
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witi the hope of arrestiDg it. Later we cannot arrest it hy 
any means, and we do not wish to lower his 
strength hy strong purgation. If it is necessary 
to interfere at all, we may give a few grains of calomel, 
because they are easy to administer, or a dose of castor- 
oil, if we can get it down. The latter is perhaps more 
likely to act than anything else. We must beware nf 
giving pill after pill, or dose after dose, because those 
taken previously have not acted ; for when the stage of 
reaction sets in, we may have violent action from their com- 
bined effects. 

Are we to bleed in this acute delirium? A few years a, 
Huch patients were invariably and largely bled. Nowadays ■ 
general bleeding in insanity is in this country entirely abol- 
ished. Local bleeding by leeches or cupping is to some 
extent advocated and practised, hut of it I myself, having 
had no esperience, can say nothing. There would be con- 
siderable difficulty in accomplishing it in most cases, and, in 
my opinion, it is not needed, for the only patients whom we 
should think of bleeding are the young and strong, and these 
almost invariably get well without it. The cases which 
miccumb to this disorder are those in which we slionid never 
think of abstracting blood. 

I have lately seen two girls to whose nape and spine 
blistering fluid Lad been applied. They passed many days 
in furious mania, and the sore places became dreadful 
wounds, depriving them of both sleep and rest, and, being 
followed by a crop of boils and pustules, retarded greatly 
their recovery. I advise you to abstain altogether from 
blisters, and from everything which is likely to make 
a wound and to excite suppuration, which is very 
prone to occur. Surgery under such circumstances 
most difBcult and unsatisfactory, and nothing ahonld 1 
done which is likely to call for surgical interference < 
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What IB the progDosis? In my own experience I have 
not found this a hopeless disease, though it is 
most fonnidable to treat. A well-known French 
authority, M. Marce, says that of these patients {delire 
aigue) scarcely one in three or four reeovers. I should 
say about one in three or four dies. I have fuund that 
young unmarried women, who frequently are the suhjeclB 
of this disorder, and of hereditary insanity, generally 
recover; that the women who die are those weakened 
liy childbearing or phthisis, or advanced in age; that 
young men seldom die in the first attack ; that the men 
who die are those who have had repeated attacks, or are 
advanced in life, or weakened by such causes as phthisis, 
hemorrhage, or want of food. The disease, as a rale, occurs 
in the young, in patients between the ages of twenty and 
thirty. Modifications and varieties of it occurring in older 
jiersons are more akin to delirium tremenB, or the transitory 
delirium of wasting and acute diseases. But this is not the 
true acute delirious mania of which I have just been 
speaking. 

The terminations are almost invariably recovery or death. 
If the delirium continues, and no sleep comes, the patient 
becomes weaker and weaker, the pulse more unifonnly 
rapid, the mind more unconscious, not recognising at all 
thiise in the room. The tongue is brown and dry, profuse 
sweating bedews the forehead, emaciation rapidly advances ; 
and when at last the siifTerer becomes quiet, and lies on hia 
bed without attempting to rise, instead of sleep we see coma 
and collapse supervening, and an e:)^haustiou which rest 
does not remove. Wlien coma sets in, it generally in- 
creases quickly : there are evident signs of serous effusion 
taking place within the cranium, and death soon follows. 
When the termination is in recovery, sleep is the first har- 
binger of it. Sleep comes, perhaps at first for two or three 
liours, but on awaking there is manifestly an improvement, 
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evidence that this short sleep has had an effect. Then pro- 
bably in no long time we get other sleeps, then a long 
one of six or seven hours, and then we may consider the 
crisis past ; and although there may be a veiy maniacal 
condition lasting perhaps for weeks, there will not bo again 
the same absence of sleep, the same danger to life. The 
time occupied in recovery varies indefinitely. A patient 
may be perfectly well in a month from the commencement of 
a very acnte attack with a long period of sleepless deliriuir. 
On the other band, he may remain for weeks or months in a 
eondition of nervons prostration and dementia, and then 
slowly recover. We find here and there a patient who 
never recovers, but remains permanently in a state of chronic 
mania or chronic dementia; but such instances are, I think, 
rare, and even those whose families are saturated with in- 
sanity, and who have an attack of acut« delirium without 
other apparent cause, get well in a moat satisfactory manner, 
at any rate in the first attack. There is one variety, how- 
ever, which is the most formidable of all to treat, and which 
does not in general recover, but terreinates fatally. This ia 
s class of patients who, with all the violence, sleeplessness, 
and delirium of genuine acute delirious mania, obstinately 
persist in refusing food, as obstinately as others afflicted with 
acute melancholia. They do not make the passive resist- 
ance of the melancholy ; they waste in their violent condi- 
tion far faster, and require much food, yet none can be got 
down, except by force. As the utmost we can give in this 
way is inadequate to their need, and as it always implies a 
struggle, whatever method of feeding we adopt, they gene- 
rally sink rapidly and die. Among them we do not find the 
gay and lively ; but, on the contrary, they are filled for the 
most part with religious and other horrors. In fact, the 
malady merits the name of acute melancholia rather than 
scute mania. 

I need say but a vei^ few words concerning the diagniids 
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of this disorder. Those most likely to be confounded with 
it are various formB of deliriiiin. 1, 
known a gentleman sent to an asylum i 
ing from acute mania who was raving drunk. He had been 
drinking for days, but he had no delirium tremens ; he was 
simply mad drunk, and so soon as he had slept off the liquor, 
lie was well, and could not he detained. Here a grave mis- 
take was made, and it should bo a rule with you never to 
sign a certificate for a patient who is at the time under the 
influence of drink, 2. A man may be in a condition of 
delirium tremens. If it can be helped, we do not send such 
patients to asylums, knowing that the attack will he brief. 
Vou will observe the tremor, the busy restless ftunbling, and 
the terrified aspect which is not generally seen in maniacs. 
Even without a history you can hardly mistake the two, and 
delirium tremens occurs in men advanced in years much more 
frequently than acute mania. The delusions and hallucina- 
tions also are very different. Maniacs seldom see snakes, or 
rats, which so often torment the drunkards. 3. The deli- 
rious fever patient is a very different being to the maniac. 
There is no difiicuhy in keeping him iti bed, though he be 
noisy and incoherent. His aspect is quite different, and of 
course his mahidy was not at its commencement mentaJ, 4, 
Still less need I mention patients suffering from acute disease 
of the brain, meningitis, etc. We have other symptoms to 
gaide us — rigors, squinting, vomiting, coma, convulsions, a 
totally different pulse, and complaints of e 
which last is rarely complained of in ma 
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The next form of insanity of which I have to speak to you 
is very different. It is called by many acut« 
mania, as is also the lost described. You may, 
if you like, call it " acut« mania without delirium," as the 
other is " acute mania with delirium ; " but it ia a very dif- 
ferent disorder. Whereas the former is a disease running a 
rapid course to recovery or death in a week or two, this may 
last for months without much danger to life. The patients 
are little less violent or noisy, but they know what they are 
about — their violence has in it far more of design ; and sleep 
is not absent as in acute delirium. This mania may come 
on like the latter, almost suddenly, or with premonitory 
symptoma of some duration. In two cases lat«!y treated, 
the disorder was stated to have lasted in one for three days, 
in the other for a mouth. These persuns are mischievous in 
an extreme degree, wet and dirty, not from un- 
consciousness, but to give trouble, abusive, filthy 
in language and habits — presenting, in short, all the worst 
features of the insane. Having their wits about them, they 
know very well how they can annoy, and are extremely 
ingenious in provoking the attendants, and complaining 
of them afterwards. They may be, and often are, full of 
delusions, or their insanity may consist chiefly of outrageouB 
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einduct and language. They are perfectly nnmanageable 
aut of an asylum : acute delirium can be treated in a euitable 
room in any house, and the sufferer may recoYcr, as so 
many do who are said ta have had "brain fever;" but 
I do not think that many of these noisy maniacs could be 
treated with a view to recovery in a private bouse. To 
keep them there at all would probably entail very rough 
handling. 

What is the mental, and what the bodily state of these 
people ? They may talk quite coherently for some time, or 
far a few minutes only, rambling off in incoherent nonsense, 
or may commence singing or shouting, or will abuse UB 
violently, with full consciousness of who we are. Their 
mental state varies irom a power of keeping up a conversa- 
tion and concealing the insanity, so as almost to baffle us in 
signing a certificate, to a degree of wild incoherence which 
might be taken for delirium ; and their acts and deeds vary 
also, but at the height of tile disorder they almost all destroy 
clothes, furniture, sheets, and windows. They are abusive 
and inclined to fight, and rack their vocabulary for oppro- 
brious and obscene terms. Often they are given to self- 
abuse, which they will practise with open and shamelesa 
audacity ; at other times they expose their person to cause 
tiDDoyance and disgust. 

The bodily liealth is generally tolerably good, and suffers 
less than we might expect from the severity of the dis- 
order. They seldom die of it unless their health is much 
broken at the commencement. It comes on, however, occa- 
sionally in persons whose strength has beeti much impaired, 
and then if they do not recover shortly, they may gradually 
wear themselves out and sink. This was the case with an 
officer who had suffered severely from wounds and exposure 
in India. He never recovered, but sank after being many 
months in confinement. He was in an extreme state of ] 
emaciation when it began. 
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Snch patients are rot all young, like the majority of those 
who suffer from acuta delirium. Many are men of fortv 
years and upwards, yet, as I say, few die. They generally 
eat heartily, nay, Toraciously, if allowed, and although in 
time they get thinner, do not waBte rapidly. Sleep is de- 
ficient. They pasa a good night, sleeping six or eeren hours, 
and then go for days with perhaps only one or two hours' 
sleep, making night hidcouB with shouting, laughing, and 
ringing, and diaturhing all within hearing. They seem to 
acquire an ability for doing without sleep, which may last 
for a couple of months. The tongue is not particularly foul 
or coated, and may after a short time become quite clean, 
while the bowels will act without much trouble. In short, 
the bodily health is not a matter of grave anxiety : our chief 
object is to calm their unquiet mind. Now, although medi- 
cinal means are not to he neglected, much maybe 
effected hy moral treatment, moral control, and 
discipline. Not by stripes and chains, as was recommended 
by Cullen and others, but by a system of moral rewards and 
punishments, their violence is to be checked, and a wish for 
a return to civilized life to be roused. Here no rule can be 
laid down which is applicable to every case, or even to a 
majority; but your own common sense will probably suggest 
to you how a patient is to be encouraged, how repressed. 
There are many things which he will delight in, and look 
for, as tobacco, snuff, or wine ; various indulgences, as walks 
or games. These may be granted for good behaviour, and 
withheld for bail. These noisy maniacs are very like chil- 
dren in many respects ; their turbulent behaviour, and mis- 
chief committed often for mere bravado, their dirtiness and 
untidiness, and the utter senselessness and folly of their pro- 
ceedings, remind one constantly of wilful and naughty chil- 
dren, and they are often capable of being influenced by 
analogous processes. We must devise something which 
Ehall help them to restrain themselves — something which 
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I ftey will attain to if they behave properly — Bomethiiig which 
I they will lose if they continue in violence and mischief. I 
I on.ce had nnder my care a most outrageous patient, the terror 
f of atteixdanta and the pest of the asylum, who committed 
great damage and destruction to property. He went on in 
this way for four months. I then placed two men with him 
constantly, so as to give him no opportunity fur mischief, 
and entirely stopped his tobacco, of which he was greatly 
enamoured. This had a marvellous effect, and in a month's 
time he was discharged, and continued well for some years. 
Some patients who tear their clothes to pieces will abBtain 
if they have a new suit given to them, or a suit of a different 
kind or colour ; others will require the constant surveillance 
of attendants till the habit is broken through. Tor, like 
palling out the hair, or picking the face or fingers, tearing- 
up is often a habit and employment for the hands, which 
must be kept fi'om it, and, if possible, employed in something' 
else. Nothing is of so much service in these cases as pro- 
longed exercise in the open air. Let the patient be in the 
open air as much as possible, and let him be well walked 
between two attendants ; his exuberance of spirits will be 
checked, and he will sleep all the better. As the last 
mentioned patients were to be considered sick, and kept in 
one room and nursed, bo these are to be looked upon as in fair 
bodiiy health, are not to be kept in bed or in one room, but, on 
the contrary, are to have as much exercise as we can give 
them, unless it be coutraindicated by some diseased condition. 
Are medicines of use here ? In many cases we shall find 
them of great use, but may probably have to 
make tnal of more than one beiore we cure our 
patient. Chloral will procure sleep with certainty if the 
dose be large enough. Some have said that this sleep is 
useleBB ; that, procured by this means, it does not shorten the 
attack. Experience of the drug is as yet limited ; but I 
cannot but think that six or seven hours' sleep even of this 
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kind, repeated night after night, muBt be in the end bene- 
ficial, and must tend to shorten, not to prolong, the disorder. 
I lately saw a patient suffering from acute mania with con- 
sciousness, who had had a similar attack several years pre- 
viously, in which he had passed some six days and nights 
without sleep. He now slept every night for three or four 
hours, after fifty grains of chloral. By day he was noisy, 
violent, and dirty, exhibiting the disease by well-marked 
and charaoteristic symptoms. Tet the acute stage on the 
latter occasion lasted no longer than on the former. Some- 
times in the less sthenic cases opium is of service, and 
procures sleep at night ; we cannot always say beforehand 
whether ita effect will be beneficial, but here we can try it ; 
it is not a matter on which hangs life or death. If it is of 
110 use, we may give digitalis, bromide of potassium, estract 
of henbane, cannabis Indica, or a combination of them, e.g., 
the bromide and cannabis. We may administer the morphia 
by Buhcutaneons injection, if there ia a difficulty in getting 
medicines swallowed. Comparing this mode of administration 
with the ordinary plan, I have found but little difference in 
the effect produced by the drug; but a less quantity of the 
salt is required if it be subcutaneous] y injected. Two other 
drugs I may mention : one, which was formerly used almost 
universally in the treatment of insanity, ia the potassio- 
tartrate of antimony — antimonium (artaratum., as it is now 
called; the other is hydrocyanic acid. The former has been 
largely ^ven for years in many asylums, and frequently acts 
beneficially, quieting the patients I have described, and also 
chronic maniacs. Here it produces no nausea in small doses 
ik "^^ h S''')) neither does it canso any aversion to food. One 
young lady to whom I gave it took food better than before. 
It might be given subcutaneously, hut of this plan I have 
no experience. Its small bulk, solubility, and the absence 
of taste and colour, enable it tn be mised with facility in any 
kind of drink. 

h^ J 
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The other, hydrocyanic aciU, is, lite digitalis, an old 
remedy revived. Dr Burrows, in his " Commentaries," tells 
UB that Dr Balmanno, of the Glasgow Asylum, used to give 
from 15 to 30 drops of a, diluted solution of it, preparatory 
to ^ving narcotics, hat that he himself had found no good 
results. In papers in the "Medical Times and Gazette," 
March 18G3, Dr Kenneth M'Leod, of the Durham Lunatic 
Asylum, strongly recommends its use as a calmant in cases 
of acute mania and melancholia, in doses of from ni,ij. to 
Mtvj., to he given by the mouth or subcufaneously, and 
repeated every quarter of an hour till an effect is produced. 
I think this quite worth a trial in these cases ; but if the 
dose, say of niv,, which Dr M'Leod recommends, is to be 
repeated every quarter of an hour, it must be done under 
your own supervision. 

What is the prognosis of the disorder ? As in most forms 
of acute insanity, it is favourable, if there be no 
complications of other disease. Our opinion as to '"^'""' 
recovery will be founded on the consideration of the follow- 
ing facts ; — 1, How long has the attack lasted ? This, of 
course, is a matter of some importance, for if the disorder is 
becoming chronic, our hopes will be less ; but these patients 
often continue their violent conduct for a long time, and yet 
at last recover. I have known one recover after having been 
in an asylum nearly two years, and it was his fourth attack. 
2. The character of the mania. If great noise and turbulent 
excitement are the predominant features, with no very 
marked delusions, or with delusions ever changing, and not 
fixed and immovable, we may have hope. If the delusions 
do not vary, if they have reference to the unseen and super- 
natural, above all, if the patient hears voices, the cure is very 
doubtful, 3, The age of the patients. Many of these are 
not very youthful, as T have said ; the younger they are, 
however, the more chance they have of recovering; and, as 
a rule, I believe men recover more frequently from this form 
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of insanitT than womeD. 4. If the p&tieut at the a 
meat of the disorder is greatly debilitated, oi if there is other 
disease, the violence and want of sleep Etilt fiirther reduce 
his strengtb, and interfere with the chance of recoTery, and 
if diere be mocb difGcnlty in getting him to take food, his 
proEpects are stiil more gloomy. And this hringc me to 
another portion of my sabject, viz., the terminatioiis of the 
TsniB- disorder. Firet, the patient may recover, and 
*i™^ that after a very considerable time. And it is 

not to be forgotten that if medicines and the moral codItoI 
of one asylum and one set of attendants have failed, great 
good may be effected by removal to another, to entirely new 
hands and surniimdings. It is often the only thing left for 
ns to try; but no less often is it a remedy of marvellons 
effect. I shall have to recnr to this again ; but I mention it 
here as in these cases the good that is done is frequently very 
apparent. Secondly, the patient may dnk and die, gTsdo- 
ally worn ont by the disorder, or by intercurrent disease. 
Thirdly, he may lapse into a chronic condition of mania or 
dementia; or, what is more favourable, he may quiet down 
into melancholia. From this he may recover, or after a 
period of depression may again become excited and maniaca}, 
his disorder becoming the /bUe cireulaire of the French, 

There are, however, many patients whose insanity cannot 
be called melancholy of any bind, neither is it acute delirinm 
or acate mania. It is something short of the latter, and, in 
ordinary parlance, it is called mania. Depression is not a 
marked feature, except, perhaps, at the outset. There is at 
times angry excitement, complaints of being detained, of de- 
Inaons not being listened to, and requests not being complied 
with. Such parents are capricious in temper, sometiines 
friendly, sometimes hostile, dangerous according to their 
dcltisions, seldom suicidal, prompt to escape, threatening 
vengeance and an appeal to a jury. They require tact and 
patience, are not to be subjugated by inleUecls iuferiur to 
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their own, and are, as a class, to be cured by moral rather 
than medicinal measures. 

We feel no anxiety about the life of these mauiacs. 
When the disorder ia recent, and the acute symptoms at 
their height, sleep may be defective, their eating may 
be iireg^ar, and they may threaten to refuse food. But 
they seldom do ; liun^r asserts its claim, and they satiaiy it. 
And a dose of chloral, repeated for a few nights, generally 
produces sound sleep. We may notice other bodily ailments 
requiring medical attention, or a general debility, to be 
met by tonics and generous diet ; but many have little the 
matter with the bodily health, and seclusion from home 
and the world, change of occupation and amusement, and 
regularity of life, work a cure with but little assistance from 
the Pharmacopeia, Frequently they refuse to take medi- 
cines, and none being specially necessary, none are forced 
upon them. K you search the case-books of any large 
asylum, you will see that a not inconsiderable proportion of 
the patients recovered are of this class. Pmbably they would 
be termed by certain writers cases of idiopathic mania, in 
persons who upon some moral or mental disquiet, or even 
without assignable cause, suddenly or gradually show signs 
of non-acute insanity, and when properly cared for, get well 
again without any very special treatment beyond seclusion 
aud restrmnt. The majority of these inherit the disorder. 
They, too, are the j^ople so often allowed to run loose, 
without care or treatment, till chance of cure is gone. The 
symptoms are not urgent, the patient is rational and well- 
conducted in many ways : it seems a shame to call him a 
madman, and deprive him of liberty, and so months ani) 
years are allowed to elapse, tilt the friends become tired of 
bis vagaries or expenditure, and he is then brought to an 
asylum, where it is expected that he will immediately be 
cured, because they have always heard that it was the pro- 
per place for him. Possibly at the commencement the cure 
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might have heen effected; but it is certain that chronic 
ma,Dia, or monomasia, as it is often called, canoot be cured 
when it is of two or three years' standiog. 

I am supposing that all these patients lahonr under de- 
hiBions or hallucinations. When we speak of chronic mania 
this is implied. And the recent and curable mania which I 
am describing is equally characterized by these fancies. In 
a subsequent lecture I shall bring before your notice people 
whose insanity is not marked by delusions, but by insane acts 
and conduct. Now, however, you will bear in mind that in 
these patients delusions are a marked feature, and the prog- 
nosis will be determined in some degree by the cbaractere 
and continuance of them. Of this subject I have already 
spoken, and have endeavoured to point out how the prognosis 
is influenced by delusions or hallucinations of one kind or 
another. 

If we try to connect the symptoms witli the pathological 
conditions mentioned in my third and fourth 
TBrioinin- lectures, how are the treatment and chance of 
MnapMienia. ^^^^ affected thereby? There is an insanity of 
pubescence, of pregnancy, after childbirth, at the climacteric, 
an bsanity connected with masturbation or sexual irritability, 
a sympathetic or reflex insanity, an insanity depending on 
alcohol. How does the diagnosis of one or other of these 
affect our prognosis or treatment? 

The insanity of pubescence is marked by violence, excite- 
inBinfty at meiit, maniacal conduct, rarely by depression or 
puhorty. melancholic features. Delusions there may be, 
and hallucinations, but not of a formidable or persistent 
nature. The majority of cases would be called by some 
"sthenic" rather than "asthenic." Sleep, though defective, 
is not altogether absent, and may be brought about by exer- 
cise in the open air, and by chloral, or bromide of potassium, 
rather than by opium. Stimulants are not needed, and pro- 
duce excitement and a prolongation of the symptoms. la 
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girls, we stall find that tlie catamenial function is generally 
disordered, the menses scanty or profuse. In the latter case, 
local treatment is preferable to anything given by the mouth, 
and pessaries, contiuning tannin or matico, may he applied 
per vaginam. In the former, iron and aloetic preparations 
are often of service. The majority of these patients get well, 
at any rate in the first attack ; but as they almost all in- 
herit the malady — which inheritance is, in truth, the cause 
of it — its recurrence is to be looked for at some period or 
other of their lives. 

After this, I may fitly speak of the insanity of masturba- 
tion, reminding you that patients whose insanity insinitj of 
is caused hy masturbation are generally by in- maaiuriwtori. 
heritance prone to mental disturbance. That masturbation 
by itself is not a frequent cause of insanity, is a fact of which 
all must'be aware : were it so, in all our schools insanity 
would he an everyday occurrence. In some persons, already 
predisposed, it may light up the disorder, and may coexist with 
it in others without being the cause. The latter may, and 
do, get well, and when well may relinquish the habit. But 
the habitual masturhator, whose insanity has been gradually 
developing perhaps for years, is incurable. Thin and sickly- 
looking, ho seems ever on the verge of consumption, and, 
though he may eat voraciously, his appearance is always a 
discredit to those who have to care for him. You have 
doubtless heard of various methods of preventing or curing 
this habit — of clitoridectomy, which is certainly inefficacious, 
the clitoris not being the only eensitive portion of the genitai 
organs — of the application of ice to a female — of hlistering 
the prepuce of a male — of the administration of antaphro- 
disiacB, of which bromide of potassium is supposed to' he the 
most eflieacious — and of various mechanical cages and con- 
trivances for preventing the contact of the patient's fingers. 
After considerable experience, I am sure that it is nest to 
impossible to prevent it in a very determined person. Slight 
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confinement of the haada of a quiet or demented patient in 
what is called a pinafore or miifBer, may suffice ; but many 
women will boast that they can effect their object by the 
friction of their thighs, or the application of the heel. And 
a man whose hands are confined may do the same by friction 
against the bedding. Blistering the prepuce can rarely be 
maintained for a sufBoient time ; and when the sore is healed, 
the man returns to his practice. I have certainly found 
bromide of potassium produce some effect; and one woman 
confessed that it took away the power of accomplishment. 
But bromide perseveringly given for weeks and mouths will 
make many patients wretchedly thin and weak, and it is by 
this effect that it appears to act. We are obliged to discon- 
tinue it, and with the strength the habit retuma. Nothing 
but close personal watching will really stop it. A patient's 
clothes may be so constructed that he cannot by day carry it 
on in the presence of others ; and at night, some slight COD- 
finement of the hands, and rigorous surveillance, may greatly 
check it. It will also be Decessary to see that it is not prac- 
tised at the closet, whither such patients frequently resort on 
pretence of a legitimate desire. In many instances, while 
a prospect of cure exists, it is worth while to exercise every 
precaution, and to try if a total saspension may not only 
eradicate the habit, but also restore the mind. An. esamina- 
tion of the linen will afford ns information of the continuance 
or discontinuance of it in males : in females it is often diffi- 
cult to arrive at a just conclusion, for questions upon the 
subject are better avoided. We gain little information, for 
by all but the most hopeless it is sure to be denied. We 
are not to suppose that every patient suffering from acute 
insanity who may be detected in this is therefore incurable. 
I have known many recover, even after a considerable 
period, who were guilty of such acts. But of their insanity 
masturbation was not the cause, but only the concomitant, 
and when reason returned, this, like any other insane and 
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dirty habit, was abandoned. Yet I bave beard a most un- 
favourable prognosis pronounced, which was founded solely 
on the fact that such acts were perpetrated. In acute delir- 
ium occurring in young women, we may find it in the large 
majority of oases : it existed to an extreme degree in two 
lately under my care, yet both recovered rapidly and perfectly. 

Turning to another form, viz., climauteric insanity, we 
see a number of patients whose malady and con- citoMteric 
dition is truly asthenic, whose disorder is evi- irawniy, 
denced for the most part by deep depression, who are suffer- 
ing, in short, from melancholia. The treatment I have 
sufficiently indicated in my ninth and tenth lectures. 

Puerperal mania is a disorder often described in works 
upon midwifery, as well as in those upon mental pjerperj] 
disorders : but the term very inadequately de- m'Miij- 
scribes the condition of the women who from this cause become 
insane ; for they may show signs of aberration before child- 
birth, and both before and after it the symptoms may be those 
not of mania hut of melancholia. Dr T. Batty Tuke, in 
an examination of 155 cases admitted into the Eoyal Edin- 
burgh Asylum, tells UB that 28 were of the insanity of 
pregnancy, and that the symptoms in these are, as a rule, 
of the melancholic type, the suicidal tendency being very 
marked. " The prognosis ui this form of disease is generally 
favourable ; nineteen cases recovered within six months ; and 
of itseK it is not fatal," My own experience confirms this. 
Such women are suicidal, refuse their food, and require to 
be treated m all respects like other melancholic patients. 
With care and good feeding they usually recover. The 
question will arise, ought labour to be induced prematurely? 
Looking at the favourable results of cases which have gone 
their ftJl time, I should say that, except for very special 
reasons, such a proceeding is not necessary. 

Dr Batty Tuke examined the records of 73 cases of pner- 
poral insanity, in all save two of which, symptoms appeared 
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within one month of confinement. Where they commenced 
in the first sixteen days the form of insanity was acute 
mania; later it was melancholia. 

Bearing out my own observations as to the general 
treatment of the two types, Dr Take tells us that in the 
melancholic women the administration of large doses of mor- 
phia was attended with the very best results, while he feels 
certain that where mania has estahlished itself, sedatives in 
large doses will not be found successful in the majority of 
cases. In the very commencement of puerperal insanity, I 
know that the greatest good has followed the administration 
of chloral, and that an impending attack has been cut short ; 
but at this critical period I should apprehend as much evil 
as good from a dose of morphia. As tte period after chilil- 
birth is lengthened, the maniacal symptoms decrease, and 
those of melancholia become more prominent. Of 54 cases 
called hy Dr Tuke " insanity of lactation," 10 were examples 
of acute mania, 39 of melancholia, and 5 of dementia. " The 
acute mania, as a rule, in this form of insanity, is severe, but 
evanescent ; it rarely lasts more than ten days or a fortnight, 
and is generally attended with hallucinations of the different 
Eonses, and delusions, as in puerperal mania, of mistaken 
identity. In almost all cases of insanity of lactation which 
have come under my notice during the last two years, exoph- 
halmia and hruit de diable have been marked symptoms." 

I think these cases plainly indicate, what I have bo 

strongly insisted on, that the mental symptoms depend on 

,ho general pathological strength and condition of the patient 

at the moment of the outbreak, and not upon the nature of 

e exciting cause. 

Of the remaining pathological varieties of insanity, some 
e incurable, and require little notice here. That which 
taniuafter foliowB a blow on the head, and gradually and 
'!""■ insidiously makes its appearance, is a form from 

which recovery rarely takes place. Treatment can do little, 
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for as a rule such patients are not eulsj'ected to treatment till 
the disorder is chronic. Many persons, however, who have 
received blows on the head, though not chronic lunatics, 
suffer from attacks of temporary insanity, if Bubjected to any 
exciting controversy or irritation, or if they partake even of 
a moderate amount of strong' drink. Precautionary meaBUrea 
and advice may be of benefit, and may ward off more serious 
evil. We frequently meet with patients of this class who 
are in an incipient state of insanity — in what is termed 
moral insanity — and are very difficult to deal with legally 
till they arrive at a stage when hopes of cure are small. 
With this form another — viz., insanity following sunstroke — 
has been coupled by Dr F. Skae.* It is, however, a mere 
conjecture to suppose that the pathological state produced 
by a blow is identical with that produced by coup de aoleil. 
In this country we find but few examples of the rnBunitTiftar 
latter. In my experience the insanity does not coupdeeoieii. 
come on gradually as in patients who have had a blow, but 
quickly develops, runs the course of acute mania with acute 
hyperemia of the brain, and terminates in death or recovery 
in a comparatively short time. I have seen many persons 
who went through such attacks in India, were invalided 
borne, and arrived in England quite well. Some had sub- 
sequent attacks, the mania recurring as it might have done 
in any one who had Buffered from an attack of acute insanity. 
The prognosis here is very much more favourable than in 
cases where the disorder follows a blow. It is worth while, 
however, to note that writers, and amongst them Drs Bnck- 
nill and Eobertson, have recorded the fact that a blow on 
the head has produced sanity in a patient previously of nn- 
Bound mind. 

You will find in the majority of the cases of syphilitio 
insanity that changes and degeneration have Bjphiiitio 
commenced in the bones, membranes, or brain, inwHy. 

• Edinburgh Medical Journal, Feb. 1660. 
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rendering the prog;iiosis extremely unfavourable. Yet patients 
do recover. I lately saw a woman who had been under the 
care of a surgeon for syphilitic head -symptoms, among others, 
ptosis of the left eyelid. She became violently maDiacal, 
and was sent to an asylum, where she perfectly recovered in 
about four or five months. In these cases iodide of potassium 
is often of as great service as in other forms of syphilitic 
affection. 

K you have reason to suspect that an attack of insanity is 
iDSBiiity wUb connected with rheumatism or gout, and the patient 
rheumatiain. jjag already suffered from either of these maladies, 
you may direct your treatment with reference to them. 
There is not, I fear, any method by which wo can compel 
the disorder to leave the brain and invade other organs, bnt 
it may he worth while, by counter-irritation, or by poultices 
and fomentations applied to parts formerly affected, to invite 
it to the feet, ankles, or knees. And such medicines as 
potash, iodide of potEissium, or even colchicum, may be 
administered. It is to be noted that the cerebral symptoms 
may precede the articular inflammation. There may be 
violent mental disturbance lasting some time, and subsiding 
quite suddenly, to be followed by swelling and pain in the 
limbs, varying from a slight affection of the great toe, up to 
genuine acute articular rheiimatism. The transition may 
take place more than once, the rheumatic symptoms vanish- 
ing more or less completely a& the cerebral return. The 
prognosis is, generally speaking, favourable : recovery takes 
place after a time, but the patient is liable to a recnr- 
rence of the attack. Besides the gout there may be other 
predisposing causes of insanity: one gentleman, whose 
mania generally terminated in gout, had had one or two 
epileptic fits. He died, however, of general decay, not 
insane nor epileptic. 

Though insanity is found in connexion with acnte rheu- 
matism, it is a variety differing from the delirium which I 
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spoke of as making its appearance towards the decline of acute 
disorders, as fevers, pneumonia, measles, and tlie ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
like. This insanity, as it appears suddenly with- ^ait 
out premonitory warning, disappears for the most """"^^ 
part as suddenly, one long sleep terminating the attack. 
Though its unlooked-for advent may cause the utmost con- 
sternation amongst the patient's friends, our prognosis need 
not be unfavourable, for most cases do well, and only 
rei^uire to be carefolly watched and guarded during the 
transient aberration ; opium has been found to agree with 
them, as it does with the asthenic generally, and I have no 
dottbt that chloral also will bring sleep. Indeed, recovery 
takes place without any special treatment, if only plentiful 
nourishment is administered, for there can be no question 
that this condition is brought about by the debilitated state 
of the patient, and by the tendency to disturbance of the 
brain circulation, whicii probably all such persons possess by 
idiosyncrasy and inheritance. Instead of an acute delirium 
we sometimes find a melancholy or demented condition 
coming on as the sequel of one of the acute disorders, more 
formidable as regards the prognosis, though to the bystanders 
the symptoms may be less alarming. In the treatment of 
these forms of insanity, you will proceed on the plan laid 
down in the lectures on melancholy and acute dementia, 
remembering the need of food and warmth in both of these 
varieties, remembering that melancholy is curable, even 
after a very long period, and that from the most lost and 
apparently ho(w!e8S dementia patients will emerge and re- 
cover, if they receive the constant care, watching, and feed- 
ing, they so urgently require. 

Very violent is the mania which follows an epileptic 
attack, or series of attacks, in certain cases, yet ppHepUo 
we may reasonably expect it to subside in a com- inMnfij- 
paratively short time, and measures for the treatment of the 
patient must be arranged in view of such a result. It 
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seldom happens that mania follows the fir^t epileptic seizure. 
According to the freq^uency of them we may infer that the 
individual wUl he a long or a ahort time free from mental dis- 
order. If the attacks are infrequent, and it is possible to 
guard him at home during the maniacal period, we may do 
ao, as in a few days he may he in a condition of sanity ; hut 
if the epileptic seizures are, or are becoming, frequent, and 
the maniacal state continues more or less throaghout the in- 
termediate time — if in his mania he is violent and dangerous, 
and his means and surroundings do not admit of safe treat- 
ment at home — it will he proper to remove him to an asylum. 
These persons are often very dangerous, sudden, and furious 
in their acts, and haunted by voices and other hallucinations. 
We must try and bring about sleep by chloral or bromide of 
potassium, and with each sleep the eymptonis will be miti- 
gated ; occasionally, when we find mere delirium instead of 
mania with delusions and hallucinations, the whole may 
subside after one long sleep. 

Of mania in conjunction with phthisis little need be said 
phiwricKi specially. Where the symptoms rise to the height 
inwniiy. of acute delirious mania, the tuherciUar compli- 
cation renders our prognosis unfavourable, and the sufferer 
will probably sink. Where we find ordinary mania witli 
excitement, and little sleep, but with no very exhausting 
violence or deep depression, we may entertain great hopes 
of a recovery, at any rate from the mental disturbance ■ 
there may he very little cough, or complaint of chest affec- 
tion, and our attention may be altogether drawn aade from 
the latter, if we have no previous history of haemoptysis or 
other lung symptoms. Patients may gain flesh while in the 
insane state. When the latter has passed away, the Inug 
disorder may again become prominent; and some have 
thought that there is a kind of vlcarions action between the 
two sets of symptoms. 

In addition to mania, certain authots describe & form 
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of insanity wliicli tliey call monomania, but are not agreed 
as to the Bymptoras which the term denotes. 
Grieainger, following Esquirol, who first intro- 
duced the word, would confine it to those patients whose 
mental disorder is displayed in expansive delusions, in over- 
estimation of self. Dr Bucknill says tbat it is seldom 
primary, and is, in the majority of cases, a transformation of 
melancholia, i.e., the self-feeling is one of depression, not of 
exaltation. Kothing, however, is to be gained by dividing 
patients into those affected by mania, in contradistinction to 
others whose disorder is monomania. Probably that which 
is most commonly called monomania ie clirotiic insanity, 
when the patient is removed from deep depression on the one 
hand, and gay or angry excitement on the other, and when 
the bodily health has assumed its ordinary level, and all 
pathological marks have by time been effaced. The distinc- 
tion between mania and monomania is, for the most part, 
verbal. Formerly all insanity was called "melancholy;" 
nowadays it is often spoken of as mania, and if chronic as 
monomania. There is nothing pathological in such a nomen- 
clature, and it only serves to draw us away from the due 
consideration of the pathology of the disease we have tu 
consider and treat. We may retain such terms as acute 
delirious mania, acute melancholia, acute dementia, general 
paralysis, because they connote a certain set of pathological 
symptoms occurring in individuals of various ages, requiring 
special treatment, and capable of receiving a similar prog- 
nosis. We may, if wo like, retain, besides, the general terms 
mania and melancholia ; but beyond this we need not go : 
any further distinctions should be made, not according to 
mental peculiarities, but according to the pathological causes 
or conditions of the case. 
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I HAVE now to lay before jon the description of a terrible 
form of msanity, which is probably the most fatal disease 
that attacks man, destroying in a sbort period not only 
mind, hut life iteelf — so fatal, that a well-authenticated case 
of recovery is, I believe, unknown — so common, that among 
194 patients admitted during the year 1869 into the Devon 
Asylum, 43 were affected by it. More, I think, has been 
written concerning this than about all other kinds of 
insanifj ; yet about the pathology and nature of the 
disease, there are still great doubt and controversy. It 
is best known by the name of (Jeneral Paralysis of the 
Insane. 

To the French physicians unquestionably belongs the 
DiMo-eryot (■''^dit of having first recognised and described it 
thadUeue. ag a special form of insanity. The credit, how- 
ever, must be divided amongst several. Esquirol recognised 
the incurability of insanity complicated with paralysis, but 
be looked upon the bitter as a complication, and did not 
consider the whole a distinct malady. In 1822, Bayle, 
for the first time, noted that the mental disturbance and 
paralysis were syuehronous, and attributed them to chronic 
inflammation of the arachnoid. In a complete description of 
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the disease, which he divided into three periods, he calls it 
arachnitis chronique. M. Delaye, va 1624, thought that it 
was not always accompanied by insanity, and was a soften- 
ing or atrophy of the brain, with adhesions of the membranes. 
In 182S, M. Cabneil gave a most complete account of it, and 
to him frequently is ascribed the merit of having been the 
discoverer. For many years he has paid great attention \a 
the disease, and in his " Treatise on the Inflammatory 
Diseases of the Brain," published in 1859, he has given us 
his latest views of its nature, founded on a valuable series of 
cases. From that date, 1826, the disorder has been men- 
tioned, at any rate, by all who have written on insanity, and 
many have devoted much labour to the investigation of the 
pathology thereof. Among the French, Bayle, Delaye, 
Calmeil, G-eorget, Parchappe, Baillarger, J. Falret, Moreau 
of Tours, Brierre de Boismont ; among the GermanH, 
Dnchek, Hoffmann, Joffe, L. Meyer, Erlenmeyer, Eoki- 
tansfcy, Wedl, Meschede, Westphal ; in England, Austin, 
Sankey, Lockhart Clarke, Wilks, Bucknill, and others, 
have contributed the result of their observations of the 
disease. 

There have been many names proposed for it. Some of 
the best are dSmence paralytique, folie paralytique, paralysie 
gSnerale incomplete, paralysie gen6rale progressive ; GteiB- 
teskrankheit mit Paralyse, allgomeine progressive Gehirn- 
lahmnng, paralytischer Blodeinn. In this country it has 
asnally been called general paralysis, or general paralysis of 
the insane, or paralytic insanity. Lately some have pro- 
posed to call it paresis, instead of paralysis. As by so doing 
we only substitute for the old name one equally vague and 
nnscientific, it seems scarcely worth while to make the 
change. Various names have been given, based on the 
supposed pathology, some calling it a chronic meningitis, 
others an inflammation of the cortical structure — " p&rience- 
phalite chronique diffuse " of Calmeil. It is thoroughly 
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recognised by all alienists under the term general paralysis, 
and under that I shall speak of it here. 

This fatal malady destroys hundreds every year in our 
asyluma, chiefly men in the prime of life. Its symptoms and 
progress, and the mode in which yon are to recognise it, I 
shall now endeavour to describe. General paralysis has 
been said to present three or four stages. Like 
everything else, it has a beginning and an end, 
and there is, of course, an intermediate period of varying 
duration ; but frequently a patient advances with gradual 
but certain progress from the beginning to the end, without 
our being able to fix the dates of any stages in the disorder. 
It may be convenient, however, to describe it at different, 
periods, and for this purpose we may consider three :■ 

Ist, The commencement, or period of Incubation. 

2d, The acute maniacal period. 

3d, The period of chronic mania lapang into demenda, 
with utter prostration both of mind and body. 

In the beginning those who are familiar with the patient 
FiratBtnge, ™'l' notice in him an alteration. Like other 
Aiieration. lunatics, he will arrest attention by his altered 
manner and habits, before it is plain that he has become in- 
sane. I have already described to you the alteration that 
frequently takes place in a man who is drifting into melan- 
cholia or mania. We shall see a change preceding general 
paralysis similar in some respects, but having its own pecn- 
liarities. These are not very easy to describe or detect, and 
are not present in every case ; where we see them, they are 
valuable aids to diagnosis. 

Paralytics, like others, show an alteration by extravagant 
acts, often by an extravagant expenditure of money, by 
making presents to those they know and those they don't 
know. Now, in all they do there is a silliness betokening a. 
greater want and defect of ramd than is evinced by melan- 
cholic or maniacal patients. The same act will be done in 
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3. Mfiniacal and melancholic patieoti! oitea 
show considerable vigour andpower of intellect, albeit insane. 
They will reason and argue sharply, and defend their delu- . 
sions with much acumen. A general paralytic asserts his 
delusions, or commits his ontrageoas acts, but he does not 
argue keenly in defence of them. He does things which 
even a patient afflicted with what is termed moral insanity 
would not do; exposes his person, often apparently half 
unconscious of what he is about ; commits assaults in a 
foolish manner upon women, without regard to opjwrtunity, 
place, or consequences. He is extremely restless, regardless 
nf appointmente, or the time of meals, bedtime, and the liie ; 
be comes and goes, scarcely noticing those about him, gives 
conflicting and absurd orders to his servants, and rages with 
passion if they are not executed on the instant. There is a 
want of plan and method in his madness, which may be 
contrasted with that of other patients, who in the early stage 
are far more suspicious and careful, if they are in the state 
analogous to this. One, and a most important symptom, is 
early to be observed, that is, forget fulness. There is a want 
of memory. A man forgets what he has done, and what he 
has said, and this explains much that he does not do. He 
fwls to keep appointments and regular hours. For the same 
reason he cannot sustain an argument. His business and 
occupation are neglected, and he forgets, too, the conse- 
quences of indecent acts, dishonesty, or debauchery. 

This loss of memory will be observable in many ways : 
especially is he likely to forget what he has done a day or 
two previously ; and he will not only ho forgetful, he will be 
careless, apathetic, and indifferent about that which formerly 
interested him, and when he takes up new schemes and pro- 
jects, his attention soon flags, and his interest vanishes. We 
see, in short, in his whole manner of life a weakening of 
mind, such aa may be noticed at the commencement of senile 
dementia, but which, occurring in a fine and vigorous man of, 
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it may be, thirty-five, too surely indicates the min even now 
commencing. 

In this stage patients are rarely seen by aB alienist, but 
the family adviser will probably he consulted concerning 
them. In it they may continue for a variable period, a few 
weeks, perhaps a month or two, never for a very lengthy 
time. The disease is essentially progressive, and the second 
stage follows rapidly upon the first in the majority of cases. 
The patient's mood in this early state is often dull and sulky, 
less frequently is he actually depressed and melancholic; hut, 
careless of all save the idea of the moment, he wakes into 
violent rage when remonstrated with or thwarted. In one 
of these fits of passion his real state is often much more 
recognisable than when he is quiet and reserved. Ton will 
hear that he sleeps badly, that he eats and drinks irregularly, 
often voraciously, drinking to excess from inattention and 
forgetfulness of what he has taken. He spills his food on 
his dress, eating in careless haste, and is neglectful of bis 
person and appearance, often dressing in incongruous garb. 

By degrees his dull and morose condition is converted into 
Bwondsura ""^ °^ excitement. Something occurs which ne- 
AUenation. cessitates opposition or interference, and the mental 
alteration becomes manifest insanity of a kind which requires 
immediate care and treatment. We now see the patient in 
a maniacal condition, marked by several peculiaritdes to 
which I must call your earnest attention. Almost all, cer- 
tainly nineteen out of twenty, paralytic patients are full of 
Mental ideas of their greatness, importance, and riches, 
■yrapioma. They are self-satisfied in no ordinary degree, and 
think themselves the most wonderful people that ever lived. 
Here and there we may find one depressed and melancholic, 
but his melancholia is different from ordinary melancholia, 
as the man with grandiose notions differs from him who 
suffers from ordinary mania with delusions of greatness or 
wealth. There is in the latter a certain probability and 
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i, even in hja wildest fancies ; but the ideas of 
the paralytic are altogether absurd, impossible, and nnintel- 
ligible, evincing his loss of mind as well as aberration. An 
ordinary maniac may think himself a duke, or may purchase 
a carriage and horses which he cannot pay for ; but a paralytic 
will tell us that be is a duke, a marquis, a king, and an 
emperor all at once, that be is going to marry the Queen 
and all the princesses, that be has a hundred million of 
horses, and is going to pull down all London to-day and 
rebuild it to-morrow. Ordinary maniacs do not talk in this 
wild and absurd fashion. They invent wonderful machines 
which will make their fortunes, and discover the metiod of 
squaring the circle, and so on, but do not ramble on to such 
a foolish extent. Another difference is this: patients in 
ordinary mania generally bold to their delusions, at any rate 
for a time. The inventor holds to his machine, the grandee 
to his title ; but the paralytic to-day has forgotten his delu- 
nions of yesterday, and in bis eager desire to be great, he 
increases bis horses and carriages from thousands to njillions, 
and invents half-a-dozen fresh fancies to add to what he has 
already announced. There is scarcely such a thing as a 
fixed delusion in this stage. It is all happiness, grandeur, 
and wealtb in a rapid a-escendo, and neitber argument nor 
ridicule arrests it in the slightest degree. Everything 
around is pressed into the cause, trumpery articles of dress 
or ornament become robes and orders, a cottage becomes a 
palace, the housemaid an empress. Even an asylnm, in 
which the unfortunate man complains that he is confined, is 
a regal abode, and the other patients courtiers and nobles. 
And when strength is failing, and the patient can scarcely 
stand or lift his hand to his head, be tells us that he can 
write his name on the ceiling with a 500 lb. weight hung on 
his little finger. 

Here and there we meet with one who, instead of the 
gaiety and excited joyousness which characterize the majo- 
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rity, presents many of the symptoms of melaDcholia. Two 
g^entlemen have been under my care whose paralytic in- 
Banity was of this kind. One had many of the rommonest 
delosions of melancholia, thought he was going to be 
arrested, that people were about to injure him, that they 
were maligning and going to rob him. Yet he was not 
melancholic aa other men are. He never refiisetl his food, 
hut, on the contrary, was very fond of it, and very particular 
as to what he ate. He had a very good opinion of himself, 
was very vain of his personal appearance, and, with all his 
melaDcholy ideas, was often quite cheerful and chatty. His 
mind was dull, lethargic, and void of escitement during the 
whole illness. The other patient was very feeble wheD first 
admitted, but he insisted that he could play the violin at a 
concert, though his left hand was so paralyzed that he could 
hardly hold a book. 

So strong is the feeling of bien ?tre in these patients, that 
they will declare that they never were better and never 
stronger, when they camiot place their food in their months 
or rise from the chair. They remain to the last, through- 
out the gradual degeueratiou of mind down to the lowest 
depths of fatuity, not only contented, but proud of them- 
selves, their position, health, and strength. Even when 
they are long past expressing fiscd ideas or delusions, 
we may recognise in vacant dementia their intense hap- 
piness. 

Along with the notions of greatness, the delire amhitteux, 
as it has been called, which specially marks this disease, we 
find many of the common delusions of non-paralytic insanity, 
and we may hence conjecture that the seat and origin are 
the same in both diseases. Such delusions as these — " Be- 
lieves himself given over to the devil," " thinks poison is 
put in his food," " believes he has committed sins too enor- 
mous to be forgiven," "thinks he is going to be arrested," 
—I heard fiom four paralytics. 
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Ton are, then, to recollect that general paralysis is to be 
BUBpecled, if we hear a lunatic boasting of his grandeur, 
riches, or strength, eBpcciaily if his delusions on this point 
are altogether wild, and far beyond the bounds of possibility. 
To eonfinn your diagnosis, you will nest look for a physical 
symptom, which is as nearly constant as the Paraijtie 
exalted ideas. If you watch the man closely srraptcms. 
while giving utterance to his boastings, and recounting, in 
high excitement and exuberant spirits, his good fortune and 
exploits, you will notice a defect in his articulation, more or 
less marked, a stopping or stutter in the enunciation of a 
word or the various syllables of a word, which may recall to 
your mind the speech of a man somewhat in liquor, and 
from this circumstance such patients, when disorderly in 
pnblic places, are frequently thought to be drunk. This is 
not the same aa stammering, nor is it the defective articula- 
tion of ordinary hemiplegia. The patient is obliged to make 
an effort to get the word ont, and possibly is compelled to 
shout it aloud, and then succeeds in saying it distinctly. It 
may be very slight. Dr Conolly says, that at the very 
commencement " there is in these patients not a stammer, no 
letter or syllable is repeated, but a slight delay, a lingering, 
a quivering in the formation of the snccessivo words or 
syllables, apparently from a want of prompt nervous in- 
fluence in the lips and tongue." Not merely in the sound 
of the articulated word will you detect this; the muscular 
action of the lips, particularly the upper, will aid the diag- 
nosis. Dr Bucknill draws attention to a tremnlons motion 
of the lips like that seen in persons about to burst into 
passionate weeping. If yon closely watch the lips while 
patients are speaking, you will note this tremnlousness in 
some, whereas in others you will observe a stiffness and un- 
natural immobiUty of the lips, especially the upper. Yon 
will notice also a fibrillar tremor of the muscles of the tongue, 
which is jerked in or out in a convulsive manner, as if the 
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patient hod not fiili control over it. These are the first in- 
dications of paralysis, occurring most frequently at about tlie 
time of the outbreak of decided insanity, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later. For them you will look whenever you 
meet with a patient whose insanity is marked hy exalted 
ideas and delusions that he is a very great man. You 
may not discover the defect of speech on every occasion. 
Throughout the illness you will find that it varies con- 
siderably on different days, but it is apparent in the majority 
of cases, and, placing our suspicions of the nature of the dis- 
order beyond a doubt, enables us to give a certain, but most 
unfavourable, prognosis. We may have paralytics without 
exalted notions, and others in whom we can detect no fault 
of articulation, and concerning these we may hesitate, and 
look further for other symptoms ; but where we find the 
stutter and the characteristic delusions, we can have no 
hesitation. 

The defect of speech varies from the slight imperfection I 
have mentioned, which may he overloolced by all except the 
practised eye and ear of one watching keenly, up to a degree 
which renders the patient absolutely unintelligible ; hut this 
occurs later in the progress of the disease. 

The patient becomes more and more altered in habits, 
demeanour, and appearance. A grave parson dresses him- 
self in a white hat and a sporting coat ; a decorous father of 
a family walks about the house half-naked, or takes liberties 
with the maidservants — absents himself by night and day, 
buys quantities of useless or absurd articles, or writes letters 
to all manner of people, signing himself King, Duke, or 
Commander-in-Chief. Something soon occurs which leaves 
no doubt in the minds of the friends, and obliges them to 
interfere, and then the patient bursts out into furious mania 
when subjected ta control. 

Now, you are to recollect that these patienta are for the 
moat part men in their fullest strength — the finest and most 
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mnaoular that we can meet with. "We have not now to deal 
with hoys or the aged, very rarely with women — never, I 
may say, with ladies. Snch men ara reckless in their vio- 
lence and resistance beyond any other class of patients. As 
I have told you, tliere is an incipient imbecility, which pre- 
vents them from reflecting on what they are about. So, in 
a blind fury, they will attack all around, exerting their 
muscular power to the utmost, regardless of all consequences; 
and they are not paralyzed in their limbs at this stage to 
any extent that will interfere with their violence. Conse- 
quently they are not to be managed out of aa asylum, and 
even in one they cause frequently much anxiety. These 
are the patients whose ribs are broken by attendants in efforts 
to overpower them, and who in various ways cause so mnch 
confuaion in asylum wards. 

There are by this time other symptoms which you will 

hear of or notice. The patient may have, or EpHepUfonn 

have had, a " fit." Sometimes this occurs quite "ttMks. 

early in the disease, before the mind is mnch affected, and 

yon are disposed to think the mental symptoms are due 

to it. Ton may look upon it as an attack of apoplexy, or 

epilepsy, according to what you see or hear. Such attacks 

happen more or less frequently in the course of almost every 

' case of this malady, which they often divide into stages, the 

patient never quite regaining what he lost by one of them. 

Tbey are called "congestive," or "paralytic," or "epi- 

! leptiform" attacks. They often resemble the petit mal 

j of epilepsy ; but sometimes reach the intensity of the 

grand mal, or are of a negative character, their presence 

i' being indicated not by convulsion, but by sudden collapse 

; and paralysis, slowly paflsing away again. Few go from 

I first to last without some of them ; but many, especially the 

[ younger patients, do not thus suffer in the early part of tho 

disorder. There is not the definite fit of epilepsy; but we 

may see convulsions lasting for an hour or two, or, if slight, 
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it may pass off without tiie patient felling to the ground. 
It is important to distinguish this from, true epilepsy, as the 
latter is far more amenable fo treatment, even if complicated 
with insanity. Patients in the fits of general paralysis 
seldom bite the tongue, the coavulsions are not so violent, 
there is not the aura, nor the cry, and the mental symptoms 
will, of course, be quite different. 

The attacks resembling pe(jVwMii will be followed by much 
graver mental Bymptoms than those of epilepsy. 

Yon may also notice that the pupils of the eyes are irre- 
gular — not always, but very frequently ; and when this 
symptom is present, it is important and pathognomonic. 
Dr Nasse, of Siegburg,* tells ns that of 108 cases of general 
paralysis examined by him, only in three was no irregularity 
detected. Austin found only two exceptions in 100 cases of 
paralysis. You are not to forget, however, that irregularity 
may exist in non-paralytic insanity as it may in sane per- 
sons, or in those suffering from other affections of the brmn. 
Sometimes, instead of irregularity, we find both pupils con- 
tracted to pin-points — a condition which may remain for a 
considerable period, and then be succeeded by irregidarity. 
Some think it always precedes tlie latter, but this is 
doubtful. 

It has been said that the gait of these patients is peculiar — 
that they walk with a slow, cautious step, short and shufBjng 
— that they walk as if about to run, jerking the legs forward. 
But it is not discoverable at an early stage. I have seen 
many whose mental condition was unmistakable, who could 
run, walk, or ride on horseback perfectly well. At an 
early stage we may be able to detect a difference in the 
handwriting, and the defect of mind and memory is shown 
by the frequent omission of words, the repetition of the same 
sentence, and the incoherent jumble of the whole, which 
differs altogether from the coherent though insane letter of 
* Allgemeioe Zeitschcift far PBTahiatrie, 1S68. 
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an ordinary monomaniac. TIib writings of these, as of 
otherB, often afford ns most valuable information, 

Now, when a patient in this stage is brought to an aayluin, 
what do we see? He is very angry, very violent, and very 
good-humoured by turns, easily pacified and turned aside 
from his wrath, but dangerous if not judiciously managed. 
Together with his anger there is great silliness about him, 
and his countenance betokens vacancy of mind. He often 
looks stupid and blank while at rest; and when excited, we 
may notice twitchings and tremors of the various facial 
muscles, for not only the organs involved in speaking, hut 
all the muscles of the face, tongue, and pharynx may be 
more or less affected by the incipient paralysis. There is 
seldom any marked hemiplegio symptom, but occasionally 
I have seen ptosis of one eyelid. If this be the case, I 
should expect to hear that there have been epileptiform 
seizures. Atrophy of the optic papilla may be noticed in 
some patients if we esarame the eyes with the ophthal- 
moscope. Sometimes with an air of defiance, and some- 
times with the greatest delight and self-aatisfaction, he 
relates his accession of rank or fortune. By turns he likes 
or dislikes those about him, will make sudden attacks 
on the attendants in charge, and desperate attempts to 
escape. He may he in a state of what we may call acute 
mania — noisy, destmctive, and dirty, breaking windows, 
tearing up bedding and clothes, and going abont naked. He 
may sleep little, yet he will not go many days and nights 
without sleep, so as to cause fatal exhaustion ; in fact, it is 
rare for a paralytic patient to die in this early stage, nnless 
he meets with an accident. The less acutely maniacal 
patients often sleep well, and almost all eat well — nay, 
voraciously — bolting their food, swallowing often with some 
difficulty, for the paralysis which affects the tongue and 
lips may extend likewise to the pharynx. Frequently they 
are filthy in their habits, daubing themselves with fieces. 
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I consider the maniacal period to be the second stage of 
the disorder in which that of incubation cnlmi- 
ofMcopd natea. After it has lasted for a variable time, 
"■"*■ from a week to a month, or even longer, it gene- 

rally jielda to treatment, and one of two conditionB follows : 
either the patient gets better, so as to be able to leave the 
aeylum and to pass for a sane man, or the stage of imbecUity 
comes on, and he progresses downwards with more or le^ 
rapidity to extinction of mind and body. 

I have not always found that patients improve in mind 
and body pari passu. Some of those who had 
sod apparent the best right to be called " recovered " in mind, 
"™'"^' bore traces of bodily weakness or paralysis — a 
limp, or defect of speech, irregular pupils, or general feeble- 
ness, so that they were hardly equal to a walk of a mile. In 
some, however, I have seen a wonderful disappearance both 
of bodily and mental symptoms, the improvement lasting for 
some time. These are the cases which are said to he recov- 
eries from the disease. I have seen some who certainly 
would not have been pronounced insane by any jury. They 
had either lost their delusions, or were competent to deny 
and conceal them. I have received letters from them de- 
tailing their travels or amusements, written without a mis- 
take. They have spent their money without extravagance, 
and lived in their families as decent members of society. 
But those who had best recovered are long since dead, nor 
do I know one in whom the disease did not reappear in a 
longer or shorter time. Moreover — and this is the real test 
— I never knew one who was capable of work or business. 
Some lived for a time quietly aad rationally in country 
houses, but the instant they returned to London and 
attempted to resume their former occupations, they broke 
down, and were obliged again to be placed in confinement. 
Yet these men, had they remained in enforced idleness, might 
have stayed among their iriends during the decline of their 
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failing strength. The mental defect is esBentially mental 
weafeneBs, They are incapahle of effort or continued appli- 
cation, and deficient in memory, bo the attempt cauBes ex- 
haustion, and lights up again the acute symptoms which had 
been allayed. Those who knew them intimately in time 
past see a difference, a slowness or childishnCBS, not apparent 
to a stranger. I mention this, because you may be asked if 
you consider a patient who has thus apparently recovered 
from general paralysis, competent to manage his affairs. He 
may desire to supersede the commission of hmacy which has 
placed his property in the care of the Court of Chancery, 
and he may ask you to assist him by your affidavit of re- 
covery. His improvemeut, however, is hut the semblance 
of recovery — a remission, not the removal, of the disease. 
It may he quite safe to release him from an asylum, and to 
allow him a certwn voice in the direction of !iis household ; 
but if hia affairs are of such a nature as to have necessitated 
a commission, they had better remain in slatu. quo. 

In many cases the cessation of the acutely maniacal 
symptoms ia not followed by the improvement I have 
spoken of^ but the patient passes along through a period of 
chronic mania into ever-increasing dementia, Thoagh the 
excitement and emotional display are less, the delusions 
remain. He is still a king, a duke, or general ; he issues 
hia orders and writes to tradesmen and others, giving com- 
missions to the extent of thousands; and though these are 
never executed, and he is kept confined within asylum walls, 
he never recognises the incongruity. He ia always going 
away "to-morrow," and to-morrow finds him writing the 
same kind of letters, and doing and saying the same things. 
The present and the future he gilds with his exalted fancy, 
and of the past he takes no heed, frequently caring nothing 
about family or friends. A man in this stage often gets 
very Btout, and remains so for some time. His strength, 
mental and bodily, varies considerably. Memory is some- 
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times completely gone, sometimes he remembers a good 
deal, and the articulation aiid power of walking fluctuate in 
the same way. If he suffers from an attack of epileptiform 
convulsiooa, he loses much ground, and for some days may 
be quite lost and paralyzed, often on one side more than the 
other. This chronic condition often lasts a long time, eveo 
years. Such patients are always more feeble in cold weather: 
in the beat of summer they regain strength, often to a sur- 
prising degree ; with the first frosts they fall back, and, it 
may be, sink. Whether at home or in an asylum they are 
generally happy and easily amused; the annoyance of to-day, 
if any arise, is forgotten to-morrow, or can be tnmed aside 
without difficulty by calling up before them the glories they 
are expecting in that brilliant future which is for ever 
coming. 
We now come to the last stage of all : hopeless dementia, 

utter fatuity. The patient can just walk round 
progreBitve' t^^ garden, slowly and shuffling, an attendant 
paralysis add folding his arm. His countenance is vacant and 

pnfiy, and he takes little notice of what is said, 
or of the person speaking. He begins to get thin, losing 
the fat which has accumulated, and if he is confined to bed 
for a day or two by an attack of convulsions, the skin of his 
back rapidly gi^es way, and the bed-sores resulting are diflS- 
cult to heal. He can with great difScnltj hold anything in 
his hands, which tremble like those of a person palsied by 
age. A symptom frequently noticed in this stage is loud 
grinding of the teeth. For hours together a patient will 
sit and grind his teeth, making a most horrible and discor- 
dant noise. The appetite is still good, and he looks forward 
to and enjoys his meals. The power of deglutition, however, 
is very feeble, and he will go on filling his mouth without 
awalliiwing, till he has it crammed full of food; and t 
conse(|^uence is that he cither gets it impacted in the « 
gus so as to compress the larynx, or else it gets into t 
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larynx and trachea. From one or other of these accidents 
choking is a very frequent mode of death in these cases, and 
the greatest care ouglit to be taken that a patient shall 
never eat alone, or in fact without an attendant at his elbow, 
for instant suffocation may he caused hy a mass of food 
becoming impacted. The patient now requires to he nursed, 
like any other far advanced ia paralysis. There is com- 
plete annihilation both of bodily and mental activity, and 
yet by careful nursing even this stage may be prolonged 
for a very indefinite time. And this brings me to another 
point — the duration of the disorder — which often is of 
considerabla importance, and on wHch authorities difier 
widely. Wien you pronounce an opinion that the insanity 
is incurable, nay, that life itself will soon he extinguished, 
it may be of the utmost consequence to the friends to know 
the time likely to elapse before the latter must take place. 
If yon turn to one of the chief authorities, M. Calmeil, yon 
read: " Some paralytic patients live eight months, a year, 
eighteen mouths; others linger for two or three years, 
rarely beyond." Dr E. Salomon says : " The course of the 
disease may extend from some months to three years: in 
rarer cases it may reach to five years, but scarcely ever ex- 
ceeds that time." Griesinger says : " Tie duration of general 
paralysiB varies from several months to about three years," 
In my own experience I should say that the average dura- 
tion was considerably longer. The reason of this is, that 
my patients have been all of a class able to command the 
best food and nursing. Griesinger says : " When nursed in 
their families these patients live longer than in asylums, as 
they require the same attention in the latter stages as a 
young child." Life may be prolonged for an indefinite 
time by dint of unstinted diet and thorough nursing. In 
the year 1858, a commission of lunacy was held on a baronet 
of large fortune, who was at that time unquestionably suffer- 
ing from general paralysis, and who had shown symptoms of 
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brain affection and epileptiform attacks so far back as 185G, 
he having been married in 1855. This gentleman is still 
alive. It is, however, the most protracted case I have ever 
heard of. I should say, that with carefnl nursing, and 
with every appliance and means for taking care of a patient, 
we might pnt down the dnration of life as from three to five 
years; but in crowded asylums, and with the diet which 
the poorer classes receive, a much shorter period must he 



Who are the subjects of this malady? We shall find 
Bei una sge ^^^^ ^' ^^ uiilike other forms of insanity, for 
nfpsiiBnts, it especially attacks men. Comparatively few 
women die of it, and these are almost all of the lower 
classes : it is the rarest thing to find a lady the subject of 
general paralysis. The ratio of liability, according to Dr 
Sankey, runs thus : 1. Males of the lower classes; 2. Males 
of the upper classes; 3. Females of the lower classes; 4. 
Females of the upper classes. Whether the males of the 
upper or lower classes are more liable, is a moot point not 
easy to be solved. The proportion of paralytic patients 
admitted into a first-class private asylum in twelve years 
was 20 per cent, of all the males. M. Calmeil says the 
males are to the females as 50 to 15. There are also 
peculiarities with regard to the age of the persons attacked. 
General paralysis does not make its appearance in the very 
young or the very old, but chiefly attacks those in middle 
life. At the age of 20 we should not look for general 
paralysis ; at 25 it is rare, at 60 it is rare, at 70 it is un- 
known ; chiefly at 35 or 40 it commences, and the patients 
are not only in their greatest vigour, hut often fine handsome 
powerful men — men who have enjoyed life and have lived 
hard. We do not find it amongst weak, nervous, valetudi- 
narians, the subjects of hypochondria and melancholia. The 
paralytic patient has rarely had to seek aid from doctors, 
and in the exuberant feeling of health and gaiety be derides 
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the notion of there being anything the matter with him, 
and refuses to have anything to do with medicine. 

Those who consider general paralysis a special fonn of 
disease, point to the remarkable fact that it does not attack 
the chronic inhabitants of asylums, or supervene upon other 
forms of insanity. If a young man is insane for a number 
of years, he does not, after a long period of mania or melan- 
cholia, develop symptoms of paralytic insanity. And if a 
patient recovers, and recovers perfectly, from an attack of 
mania or melancholia, he does not, if he has a second attack 
of insanity, show the symptoms of general paralysis. There 
may be forms of the latter of which the diagnosis is difficult, 
and there may be apparent recoveries which I call remis- 
sions ; but if the disease is really general paralysis, it would 
seem to run a progressive course to dementia and death, 
being throughout a malady resembling in many respects 
ordinary insanity, yet differing altogether in its fatal char- 
acter. 
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OcKtral raralgait contintKd — Diagnosit ~ lUtatratCiie Cata — THmut* 
smviating QtneraL PandytK — Fragnomi — Tnotmaii — Post-morten 
Apptaraneea — PaOuAigy. 

1 HOW pafiB to the diagnosiB — a matter of the greatest con- 
^^ Bequence, seeing that the disease is fatal in snuh 

a vast majority of cases. You will have to dis- 
linguish it on the one hand from less formidable varieties of 
insanity, on the other from certain other affeetioDs which, 
we are told, may be confnunded with it. But these are rare, 
and the diagnosis is not difficult. More difficult is it in 
many cases to say whether the insanity of ft patient in an 
asylum is general paralysis or not. We may see some 
patients presenting the delusions of general paralysis, whose 
malady, nevertheless, is ordinary mania with exaltation; 
while others may be paralytic, who, nevertheless, lack the 
beat marked characteristics of the disease. I lately saw a 
caseanius- gentleman, aged forty-six, who had been in an 
irstiva of asylum about a week, having been brought over 
*°° from Ireland by the medical man who accom- 

panied me. There was no stutter in his speech, no tremor 
or immobility of the lips, no irregularity of pupil, no con- 
tractioD nor dilatation. He had apparently full power and 
perfect co-ordination of both hands and feet. He played 
both billiards and the piano in my presence, and did both 
well. He walked with a long swinging stride, hut whether 
this was habitual to him or not I cannot say. Speaking 
generally, one might say that the bodily aigns of paralyma 
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were wanting'. The mental symptoma afforded more infor- 
mation, thongli these were not very marked. He had nc 
very extravagant dehiBiims, but he thought himself a 
derfiiUy lucky individual, as he had hought five or six ii 
for small sums, by which he was to realize some hundreds. 
He was gay and jocose, on the best of terms with his friend, 
though he said that it was an infernal shame to have broughl 
him there. He showed loss of memory, for he said that he 
had left Ireland three weeks, whereas it was only 
Although told that another physician and myself were 
doctors come to esamine him, he never tried to persuade uk 
to let him go, though he said he was quite well and wanted 
no doctors. This gentleman was pronounced by us to be 
paralytic: first, on account of the jjeculiar "larkiness" and 
hilarity exhibited under the circumstances to two perfect 
strangers who had come to examine him ; secondly, his self- 
satisfaction and ideas of general good luck and success ; 
thirdly, his indifference with regard to being released ; 
fourthly, the loss of memory ; — all of which went to prove 
that he was sufi'ering, not merely from aberration of intel- 
lect, but from incipient paralytic dementia. Another case 
remained for some time in doubt, and presented in its early 
stages symptoms by no means characteristic of general 
paralysis. In February 1862, a gentleman was brought to 
an asylum, whose insanity was stated to he of only a few 
days' duration. He had been riding on the pavement and 
assaulting the police ; he was incoherent and rambling ; said 
the sun was turned into the moon, and such things, but had 
no grandiose delusions, and was frequently taciturn, not 
speaking, perhaps, for a whole day. On alternate days his 
condition varied ; on one he was dull and depressed, refused 
his food, and would not speak ; on the other he was gay 
and excited, but though his conduct was manifestly insane, 
delusions were not a prominent feature, and he said Uttle, 
except that he " wanted to go." He was wet and dirty ; 
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tiere was no stutter, and the signs of general paralysis were 
mostly absent ; there was, however, iire^larity of the pupils, 
and when he improved somewhat, and talked more freely, 
it was evident that there was great defect of ajemory. He 
got so much better, however, that in Jitlj he went into the 
country with his wife, and was reported to be quite well. In 
the following February he was again admitted, and now the 
symptoms of general paralysis were well marked. His sons 
were dukes, he was worth millions, and so on. There were 
great doubts as to the nature of the disorder at the com- 
mencement, and only the irregularity of the pupils, the 
defect of memory, and general absence of mind, made 
the prognosis unfavourable. This gentleman complained 
constantly of pain in the head, Wien said to be recovered 
he remained in the country idle: the moment he resumed 
work the symptoms returned, and this time with unmistak- 
able features of the disorder. 

Not long ago I saw a gentleman from whose extravagant 
delusions one might have imagined that he was the subject 
of general paralysis. He boasted of his extraordinary intel- 
lect and strength. He was going into parliament, and, as a 
preliminary step, was to assemble 10,000 people in hia park, 
have them photographed, and sell the photographs at five 
pounds apiece, thus paying off the mortgages on his estate, 
and making £J 00,000. He thought that people might live 
a thousand years if they bathed in beef-tea and beer, wanted 
to make a tunnel through the earth to the antipodes, and 
various things of this kind. He was dressed in a most ex- 
traordinary costume, and was insane beyond all question. 
Yet there was no stutter and no loss of memory, and I heard 
that he had had, and had recovered from, a similar attack Ja 
India some years before. This was conclusive to my mind. 
Had the former attack been general paralysis, he could not 
have recovered. The mania which had passed away before 
might pass away again, and so in the sequel it proved. 
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Another gentleman was pronouuced paralytic, and cer- 
tainly there were many symptoms of this disorder. He had 
been spending money in a most reckless manner, hut he 
defended all he had done. He thought himself a man of 
rank, and had a ducal coronet engraved for his paper and 
envelofjes. He waa gay and espansiye, although he knew 
he waa under legal restraint, quarrelled with his friends, and 
yet joked with them, and at times there appeared to be a 
Blight hesitation in his speech. I doubt if any one could 
have pronounced unhesitatingly on one inspection that this 
was or was not a case of general paralysis. Against it was 
his age. He was upwards of sixty. He had long suffered 
from acute bodily disease — disease of bladder and kidneys 
consequent upon stricture, and in the midst of it mental 
symptoms showed themselves. But paralysis rarely attacks 
a man weakened by other disease, while it is common for 
ordinary mania to commence in such a subject. Time very 
soon made it plain that it was not paralysis. Though the 
bodily health got worse, the mind did not. Instead of 
paralytic deluaons appearing and becoming more and more 
extravagant and absurd, all delusions disappeared, and there 
remained wbat we may term moral insanity, a weakness 
and degeneracy of mind shown in a desire to waste money 
and buy useless articles, to tell indecent stories, and gene- 
rally to behave himself in a way the reverse of what he 
formerly had done. So matters went on till his death, no 
other symptoms of paralysis ever appearing. I believe the 
apparent stutter waa due to nervous agitation, when obliged 
to discuss his conduct with strangers in his extreme state of 
bodily weakness. From the same cause he not unfroquently 
shed tears. Had tiiis gentleman's bodily ailments been cur- 
able, I have no doubt that his mental aberration would have 
been removed. Tou will recollect that when a patient is 
over sixty the symptoms of general paralysis are to be 
examined with great care, and we are to doubt them unless 
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tiey be of a most clear and unquestionable character. In 
this last case there was no irregularity of pupils, no diiBcuIty 
of walking, no loss of memory ; above all, the patient wrote 
an excellent formal business letter withoat leaving out a 
word or making mistakes of any kind. Such letters would 
by themselves almost decide the point. 

The cases of non-paralytic insanity about which there may 
be doubt, are nut chronic cases of mania or dementia. They 
are recent cases of mania, with exalted delusions, or what is 
termed moral insanity, with extravagance and indecent con- 
duct. Here you will look for loss of memory, hesitation in 
speech, defects in letter- writing, especially words left out or 
repeated, irregularity of pupils, tremor of lips and other 
facial muscles, and possibly a slow or halting gait. You will 
consider the sex and age of the patient, the history, the 
occurrence or noE-occurrence of former attacks, or of epilep- 
tiform seizures. If the patient some years ago has recovered, 
and tkoronglily recovered, from some similar attack, and has 
since gone about his work like any one else, the disorder ie 
not paralysis. 

There is a malady occasionally seen in asylums which 
PamiysiBof resembles in some respects general paralysis, but 
iiouhoiisai. is easy to be distinguished. This is a paralysis 
produced by chronic alcoholism. The two features in which 
it most resembles the disorder we are discussing are loss of 
memory, and loss of muscular power and co-ordination. 
This condition ia not uncommon among females, as I have 
already mentioned ; we find it to be the end and result of 
continued dram- drinking. They do not develop delirium 
tremens so frequently as men, but this form is not un- 
common ; but as we find it amongst ladies, so do we not 
find general paralysis. Tt is only the rarer forms of the 
latter malady that resemble chronic alcoholism, those dis- 
tinguished by a melancholic rather than an expansive state. 
The muscular weakness does not in alcoholism extend to the 
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organs of articulation 
could hardly stand wh 
sions of such chi fl d p nd th nt bl t t n f 
memory The pit nt want t se and visit p jl wh 
have long since di d and wh n t Id f this wh n the 
cumstances are br ught back to th 1] t n th ymai 

the same request fi m nut aft . Ex pt f th ahsen e 
of the stutter, the muscular defect may he much the same, 
but the mental symptoms are rarely alike ; and if you make a 
close investigation of the commencement of the disorder, its 
history, and supposed cause, you can hardly make a mistake. 

We sometimes find acute dalirium hreaking out in patients 
poisoned by lead, and with it there may be the ^ggj 
paralysis produced by that suhstance. The de- Ji»™'3'dB. 
lirium, however, is usually transient, the palsy does not 
affect the speech, the history and the blue line on the gnma 
will assist our diagnosis, and the peculiar exalted delusions 
will be absent. 

Senile dementia, which may commence at a comparitively 
early age, maybe characterizedhy loss of memory p^^ ^ 
extravagant and indecent conduct, and delua ona ^em n s 
There will, however, be an absence of the specific lelus ons 
and the maniacal condition; neither shall we fii d the n 
equahty of pupils, thestntter, nor stumbling gait. In fact, the 
failing mind in senile dementia is manifested usually long 
before any symptoms of bodily paralysis, and you will recol- 
lect that general paralysis is rare at the age of sixty, seoile 
dementia seldom beginning so soon. 

But we may meet with dementia or mania fiillowing 
apoplexy or hemiplegia, and may notice a stutter in the 
speech, a defective walk, loss of memory, and dirty hahits. 
The patient, however, presents none of the mental syroptoms 
of general paralysis. If the condition is one of dementia, he 
will be dull, vacant, torpid, with none of the bien lire and 
ezpansiveness that characterize insane paralytics. If he be 
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mttniacal, the special delusions will ba wanting, and when 
the mania passes off, the difference will be clearly seen. 
Moreover, we shall learn a history which will leave no 
doubt. The paralytic attack will have preceded the mental 
symptoma, whether these be maniacal, or only the im- 
becility of dementia, and the paralysis will be the result of a 
sudden attack, not of a slowly advancing progressive disease. 

Mania and dementia, the result of epilepsy, may be con- 
EpiiepHo founded with the state of a paralytic patient who 
pgraijaia. jjag lately had an epileptiform seizure, which you 
may be told was an epileptic fit, or series of fits. Here 
the history of the patient previous to the fit will be our 
best guide. Were there at that time any of the charac- 
teristic delusions of general paralysis ? I was called to a 
gentleman who had had a seizure of this kmd. He was 
lying in bed, not able to stand alone, or to lift his food to 
his mouth ; he kept repeating one word, and was quite 
childish and lost. But for the previous history, it would 
have been difficult to say what was the origin of this 
paralytic dementia. Yet a few questions made it perfectly 
plain, and it was possible to say that in a few days he 
would be walking about again, but that he wotdd not live 
beyond a year or two. He did not live a year. An attack 
of mania following epilepsy generally subsides in a week or 
less, and then the patient returns to the state he was in prior 
to the fit. His mental condition will at no time resemble 
that of a paralytic patient, though ho may be very furious 
and dangerous. There will be no self-satisfied contentment 
or exaltation, but rather angry suspicion, rage, or panic, 
leading him to homicidal or suicidal violence. When this 
subsides, he may be apparently well and restored to reason, 
whereas the paralytic will show the effects of the seizure for 
a long time, and probably will never regain his former 
mental power. 

Locomotor ataxy and other disorders affecting the miis- 
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onlar powers are not likely to be confounded with general 
paraljBia of the insane, inasmuch as mental symptoms are 
wanting. I shall hereafter have to consider whether the 
paralytic symptoms of the lattur disorder ever precede the 
mental. On this point there is considerable difference of 
opinion. 

In concluding the subject of diagnosis, I would say that 
cases are occasionally seen which must he looked upon as 
instances of spurious or pseudo-general paralysis. The 
symptoms and course of the disease do not present the usual 
appearances, and hy one observer it may he called general 
paralysis, while another would deny it the right to this title. 
Such cases are of great importance in estimating the patho- 
logy, and would seem to support the opinion of those who 
hold that it is not a special variety of insanity, but that it is 
insanity plus a number of symptoms of paralysis, cerebral 
and spinal, which, like the mental, may vary indefinitely. 

If the diagnosis leads us to the coaclusion that the 
patient is suffering from general paralysis, it fol- 
lows that the prognosis must he extremely un- 
favourable. Practically, we look upon the disorder as fatal, 
and probably fatal in three or four years. Indeed, itis a ques- 
tion whether any have ever recovered from it. Patients are 
dying of it in all our asylums by the hundred, yet our best 
authorities record no recoveries. Here and there we may 
Bee a patient who is said to have recovered ; but unless a 
long period has elapsed, we cannot be sure that the recovery 
ifi anything more than a remissioQ, 

The consideration of the pathology brings me to another 
point. Can we in any way account for the dis- 
ease ? what is its cause in any one individual ? I gonarsi 
have held for some years the opinion, based alto- ^"' ^' '' 
gether on my observation of cases, that sexual excess has 
more to do with the causation of it than anything else. It 
is difficult to get at the history of this excess. If a man has 
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led a, very loose life, we may hear of it ; but there may be 
great escess in married life, and of this we hear little, 
have known Bevera! cases where the patients were men 
very youDg, who had married yonng wives, having in fonnei 
days led very dissipated lives. One man had been a greal 
mastnrbator, and when married had never had complete 
terconrse, hut had broken down in constant attempts. Some 
had led lives of great profligacy, which they had carefully 
concealed from everybody. And when we speak of sexual 
escesB, it is not to be forgotten that what is excess to one 
man may not be to another. As one drinks with impunity 
an amount which kills another, so sexual indulgence which 
is harmless to this man may prodnce disorder in that. These 
ohservations of my own are confirmed both by the opinion 
of others, and by various circumstances to which I would 
draw your attention. General paralysis does not attack the 
young, or the old, and is not in general found amongst the 
weakly, hut rather invades the strong and vigorous, those 
most likely to be guilty of excess. It rarely attacks women, 
especially of the higher claBses. 1 myself have no experience 
of female paralytics ; hut Dr Sankey, who was the superin- 
tendent of the women's side at Hanwell, and has made this 
disorder his special study, tells us,* "it is remarkable Low 
many of them," that is, the women, " had led irregular lives, 
and especially had been guilty of sexual impropriety of some 
sort ;" and he gives the particulars of seven cases. He, 
moreover, tells us, " out of 34 cases, of which the history of 
the disease is complete, 1 1 are known to have led an habitu- 
ally irregular life with respect to sesual indnlgence, and of 
14 only was the information satisfactory as to the contrary 
state of things ; even of these 14, one had borne an illegiti- 
mate child in early life, but since, according to her mother, 
had lived correctly ; and one other was a married woman 
who had left her husband on the day alter her marriage," 
* LectncsB OD Menial Daeaata, p. 181. 
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Next, I have to speak of the treatment of these patients. 
Althtiiigh WB do not cure them, although the 
disorder is still one of the opprobria medieorum, 
we must never give up the attempt. One cannot nnderstand 
as yet why this progressive disease should not be arrested, 
for clearly the remissions and recoveries are at times so great 
that very little of the disease can be left, although the ten- 
dency to recur may be there, ss in other forms of insanity. 
At any rate, our object in every case is to restore the patient 
to his friends, and enable him, if their means allow, to pass 
the close of his life amidst his family. These patients are 
rarely to be managed ont of an asylum in the early stage. 
If they are wealthy, and a complete establishment can be 
provided, they may he so siirronnded that they are virtually 
in an asylum for one ; otherwise, they are better off in a 
well-conducted asylum, and quite as happy. At the outset, 
when first restrained, they are subject to paroxysms of blind 
imbecile fiiry and violence, and are at this time very dan- 
gerous, requiring the appliances and siiilled officers of an 
asylum. They also require exercise within secure grounds, 
and this they can rarely obtain elsewhere. And tlicy are so 
elated by reason of their malady, that they do not feel re- 
straint like other patients, who are more conscious of their 
position. They write myriads of letters, ordering horses, 
carriages, and diamonds, and never wonder why they are not 
Bent, and why they get no answer. When by nature good- 
humoured and pleasant people, no patients so enjoy them- 
selves in an asylum, or are so easily pleased and humoured. 
A promise that what they want shall come some day, turns 
aside their present ill-temper, and their failing memory has 
the next moment forgotten the desire. They are childish 
and child-like in mind, and can be led like children by tact 
and kindness. They are, at the same time, dangerous and 
treacherous. Their weak mind regards not consequences, 
and tbey will set fire to the bouse, or secretfi a atone, or some 



Biich article, to attack tLe object of a delusion. One can 
never trust them : many patients we may believe implicitly, 
these we cannot. Much may he done hy medicine in the 
violent excitement which characterizes the early stagea of 
the disorder; and the drug which ahove all others seems to 
act beneficially here is digitalis, which is largely given in 
our public and private asylums : administered in doses of 
TH,xv. to ni,xss. of the tincture, repeated, if necessary, every 
three or four hours, it often produces a wonderful effect, 
soothing their Eoisy turbulence, and restoring them to a 
comparative state of rationahty, so that they cease their 
destructive habits and filthy practices, wear clothes in decent 
fashion, and take food, Formerly tartar emetic was given 
for this purpose ; but it cannot be continued like digitalis, 
and I believe the latter to be now almost universally nsed. 
In some cases opium and morphia are serviceable, and fre- 
quently we may give them in conjunction with digitalis with 
greater benefit than alone. In the latter stages of dementia, 
where we find often great restlessness and wont of sleep, 
along with an advanced stage of paralysis and prostraljon, 
opium or morphia maybe given without digitalis; and for 
the mere production of sleep, chloral is as valuable here as 
in other forms of insanity, 

I know no other sedatives that are worth a trial in this 
disease, unless it be bromide of potassium. This I have not 
given in large doses to paralytics, as I look upon its effect as 
decidedly enfeebling. It may he given, however, in dosesof 
10 or 20 grains with benefit when epileptiform attacks are 
recurring frequently. 

Some years ago it was the fashion to administer to these 
patients the bichloride of mercury. General paralysis was 
an inflammation : mercury arrested inflammation, therefore 
paralytics took mercury. But I never saw the least good 
done thereby in the many cases where it was tried. Tonics, 
on the contrary, are often of the greatest service when the 
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great excitement has passed away ; and, as in otber head 
cases, I believe no toDic equals iron and its proparations. 
QuiniDc and bark seem of secondary importance ; bnt iron — 
the tinct. ferri perchloridi esppoially — often seems to infuse 
new vigonr into the failings limbs of the paralytic. 

In the height of the excitement, beware how yon give 
stimulants, especially brandy. It renders them furions, de- 
prives them of sleep, and undoes the effect of other remedies. 
As in acute delirium, give at first the more soporific stimu- 
lants, stout and ale, if you give any, and reserve your hrajidy 
and wine tmtil a later period. When the excitement has 
passed off and reason is returning, and friends are beginning 
to think that, in spite of your gloomy predictions, the patient 
is recovering, he will require a generous diet, with a liberal 
supply of port wine. And this must be continued during 
the whole period of his convalescence and subsequent decline 
into dementia ; and the latter will, cmteris paribus, be pro- 
longed according to the plenteousneaa of the food taken. 
About this time of gradual decay there is little to say here. 
Such patients must he nursed according to the ordinary rules 
of nursing. They must not be allowed to lie in bed. They 
must he taken out of bed, thoroughly washed — for in the 
advanced stage it is very difBcult to keep them dry — and 
must sit by day in aa easy chair, and, so long as they are 
able, taken for a walk in the garden, or a ride. If allowed 
to lie in bed, they will very soon contract bed-sores, which, 
in their condition of depressed vitality, will he most difficult 
to cure. A strong solution of sulphate of zinc forms a good 
lodon when the skin is threatening to give way. When it 
has happened, I know no better application than the oxide 
of zinc, thickly strewn in powder on the sore, which, by re- 
peated dredgings, may be coated over and preserved from 
the MT, and thus will often quickly heal. 

Considering the opportunities alForded for post-mortem 
examination of patients dying of this disease, it may seem 
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Btran^ that doubt should still exist as to its Beat, and' 
PoBt-mortein special pathological character. Every portion of 
ippettranoes. the hrain has been thought to be the part affected. 
The early discoverers looked iipoa it as a chronic meningitiB, 
and this view has been reproduced in our own times by L. 
Meyer. Calmeil, who did so ranch for its accurate description, 
thought it an inflammatiou of the cortical portion ; and quite 
lately Dr Meechede, in addition to many others, has held the 
same opinion. The cortical substance by some is supposed 
to be affected by atrophy, and pigmentary and fatty degene- 
ration of the cells, while by others the morbid change is 
thought to be an increase of the connective tissue, invading 
both the gray and white cerebral substance. Changes in 
the bloodTessels of the cortical substance have been pointed 
out by various observers in cases of general paralysis, 
changes in the walls of the vessels, increase of the nuclei, 
twisting and aneurismal dilatations (if the arteries and capil- 
laries, and obliteration and amyloid degeneration of tiem. 
Others point to an atrophy of the nerve-tubes, and to de- 
generation of the white matter; while Dr Lockhart Clarke 
describes holes or vacuoles, seen by him in various portions 
of the white matter of the brain as well as of the convolu- 
tions. These he believes to be perivascular spaces or canals, 
which originally contained bloodvessels, surrounded by their 
peculiar sheaths, and which subsequently became empty by 
the destruction and absorption of those vessels. I have already 
spoken of these in my fifth lecture. 

The majority of observers have described only the morbid 
appearances found in the brain, which they have considered 
the seat of the disorder. But others, as Drs Joffe, Boyd, and 
Westphal, have called attention to the diseased condition of 
the spinal cord. The last named has described minutely 
the morbid processes thereof: he has found inflammatory 
disease of the spinal dura tnater (pachymeningitis), altera- 
tion, opacity and thickening of the pia mater, and three 
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difierent fbrms of disease of the cord: (I) disease of the 
posterior columns only throughout their leugth, from the 
cervical to the lumliar region, consisting of an atrophy of 
the nerre-tiasnes, and a growth of connective tissue which 
sometimes takes the place of the nerve-tuhes, the morbid 
process being specially developed at the periphery of the 
posterior columns. In addition to this we find (2) an affec- 
tion of the posterior section of the lateral columns through- 
out their whole extent, and (3) a mixed form of affection of 
the posterior columns and of the posterior portion of the 
lateral columns. In the two latter varieties Dr Weatphal 
looks on the disease a8 a chronic myelitis. There are present 
nucleated cells, and a reticulated network of coimective tissue 
surrounding the nerve-tuhes ; but the large plates of con- 
nective tissue are not found as in the first variety. Dr 
Westphal does not connect these appearances pathologically 
with the diseased conditions found in the brain. He con- 
siders that the disorder does not spread from the brain 
downwards, or from the cord upwards, for be has not found 
disease in the mesocephalic parts. " If we consider ail the 
circumstances, we must for the present regard the cerebral 
and spinal diseases which simultaneously esist in general 
pardysis of the insane as, in so far, existing per se, and in 
certain respects iadejwindent of each other, as it is impossible 
for us to define more minutely the nature of the cerebral 
malady, and to establish a connexion between it on the one 
hand, and the processes of gray degeneration and chronic 
myelitis of the spinal cord or medulla oblongata, on the 
other." 

The history of the investigation of general paralysis is 
this : observer after observer has found some morbid appear- 
ance which he has thought pathognomonic of the disease, but 
which has been found to exist in tho brains of other insane 
patients, or even in the brains of those not insane. Although 
the symptoms during life may make ua think that there 
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must 1)6 a progressive chrotiic inflammatory degeneration, 
leading to a decay of normal stmctare, and to a develop- 
ment of more lowly orgaaized tissues ; yet, bo far, although 
very careful observers have examined the brains of paralytic 
patients, they have not found the actual pathological con- 
dition of this most interesting' yet fatal disease. As I have 
aaid, this is partly due to the fact that the sufferers rarely die 
in the early stage. Wbere opportunities occur for examining 
a brain of a patient dying at a very early period, the actual 
seat of the mischief, whether cerebral or spinal, may be more 
certainly defined. 
Lastly, we have to consider the nature of this mysterious 
disease, of which we know no cure, which cmahes 
the strongest in liis Ml prime, terminating botU 
reason and life. Patients die of it by hundreds in our 
asylums, yet its pathology is not yet ascertained beyond dis- 
pute, and various questions arise on which authorities are 
not agreed. First, is general paralysis a distinct disease? 
To this some, chiefly the French, reply in the affirmative, 
while others, especially the Germans, hold that the paralyMS 
may be a complication of insanity, or the insanity a com- 
plication of a general condition of paralysis. 

The discrepancies in opinion are in tnith caused by our 
ignorance of the essential pathological condition of insanity : 
were this ascertained beyond all doubt, we should be able 
to decide on the identity or difference of the disorder called 
general paralysis. Looking at the clinical examination of 
the latter, we may notice, first, that we find the same mental 
symptwms in paralytic as in non-paralytic insanity, the same 
delusions, the same joyous excitement, the same depresaon, 
the same dementia, gradually, but more rapidly, advancing. 
Whence we infer that the same portion of the brain is 
affected in both diseases, and affected in a manner closely 
alike. Then arises the question, does the one and the other 
disease commence in the mind-region of the brain, i.e., in 
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the cerebral hemispheres, or can it be that disease of some 
more distant orgaos, such as the sensory ganglia, the 
medulla, spinal cord, or vaso-motor ganglia, producoa a 
disturbance of the mental organ. May we conceive that 
a disorder arises in the vaso-motor ganglia, which, sub- 
siding in ordinary insanity, allows of recovery ; hat in 
the paralytic affection progresses from ganglion to gan- 
glion, thus interfering by degrees with the whole of the 
nerve-organs, and leading gradually to degeneration and 
disorganization? The condition of the vaso-motor ganglia 
in insanity has been scarcely spoken of, yet I may quote the 
words of Drs Poincare and Henry Bonnet, who in the 
" Annales Medico -Psjchologiques," tome xii. 1868, make 
these observationB on them : " In general paralysis the 
cells of the whole chain of the great sympathetic are 
covered with brown pigment to a degree mnch more in- 
tense than in other subjects, from whatever affection they 
may have suffered. In the ganglia of the cervical re- 
gion, and often in the ganglia of the thoracic, there is 
evidently a substitution of cellular tissue and of adipose 
cells for the nerve -cells, which last are comparatively 
rare. Everything leads us to think that this is the ana- 
tomical starting-point of the affection, and that the altera^ 
tions of the encephalon are the mere consequences of the 
disorders which this sclerosis, by a paralytic action of the 
cervical ganglia, produces in the cerebral circnlation. There 
is always a very marked pigmentation of the spinal ganglia 
and of those which are attached to the cranial nerves. The 
adipose cells, which are substituted for nerve-cells in the 
ganglia of the great sympathetic, often exhibit a depth of 
colour which may even be quite black,"* 

These observations may explain differences which exist 

in the ojiinions of various writers. There can be no question 

that coexisting with the mental affection there is a gradually 

" Tnuislated in the J«nni»I of Mautal Science, JUI7 1869. 
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advancing paialysis. Then, we ask, does the disease extend 
downwards from the brain to the cord, or upwards from the 
cord to the brain? do we find paralytic symptoms existing 
before any mental derangement, or do we notice the peculiar 
menta! delusions for some time before there is any defect of 
speech or gait ? or is the one set of symptoins always accom- 
panied by the other? Now, I think it may be stated as 
certain, that motor disorder may be noticed before any 
mental symptomB. A gentleman whom I saw in an asylum 
had had a paraplegic affection for ten or twelve years. His 
speech was not impaired, and there was no mental disturbance 
till ten days before I saw him. He then speiit money reck- 
lessly, thought he had commands from heaven, and his 
speech was most inarticulate. The spinal symptoms have 
been, by Dr Westphal, divided into tabic, when we find 
gray degeneration of the posterior columns with a loss of 
nerve-substance and substitution of connective tissue, and 
paralytic, in which the process appears to be a chronic 
myelitis. In the latter form, the symptoms of motor disorder 
are more latent, and may be noticed as a weakness or laB- 
sitnde only. The tabic form of gait may exist in patients 
who have no mental disorder, so that it cannot necessarily 
depend on the cerebral disease ; the paraiyUc form may be 
hardly noticeable, even if it exists, whereas at the same 
time the mental symptoms may be most marked. There is 
every reason for supposing that the mental and motor dis- 
order depend on pathological states which, though they 
coexist, are independent one of the other. 

The epileptiform or apoplectiform attacks, the convulsive 
tremors noticeable throughout the disease, the appearance 
and disappearance of the affection of speech, and other 
paralytic symptoms, all point, in my opinion, to sudden inter- 
ference with the circulation, which may depend on disturb- 
ance of the vaso-motor system. To the observations already 
recorded by Dra Poincare and Bonnet I may add the opinion 
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of Dr Westphal : " Considering that we have been study- 
ing a series of changes in certain columns of the spinal 
cord, in the medulla oblongata, pons varolii, and cms 
cerebri, the supposition is not improbable, that through a 
temporary excitation (due to the morbid process) of the vaso- 
motor nerves proceeding from these parts, the anaemias we 
have mentioned may be produced. Further speculation on 
this point, however, can lead to nothing until further 
physiological facts have been obtained." * 

It is too much to assert that the seat of disease is in these 
ganglia, nevertheless they demand more investigation than 
they have as yet received. 

* On General Paralysis of the Insane, hy Dr C. Westphal, trans- 
lated from Griesinger's Archiy fur Psychiatrie, No. I. in the '* Journal of 
Mental Science, 1868." 
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Hitherto I have spoken of patients whose insanity is pliun 
and unmistakable. The question for na is, how are we to 
cure them. As, with the exception of the paralytic patients, 
the insanity is recent and acute, we shall he able to cure a 

considerahle numher. But there are naany per- 
Khoae "" * sons about whom your opinion will be sought 
fl'Tttbl '° "^ other grounds. You will have to say, either 

to the friends or in a court of law, whether a 
patient is or is not legally of unsound mind — so unsound in 
mind as to be incapable of taking care of himself and his 
affairs, and a fit and proper person to be detained under 
legal restraint. Most difficult is it in many cases to come 
to a decision upon such a question; still more difficult to 
give the grounds of our opinion, and to give them publicly 
in the witness-box. Tour opinion will be required, speaking 
generally, for one of four purposes; 1. To place a patient 
under legal restraint in an asylum or quasi-asylum for the 
purpose of treatment ; 2. To deprive a man of the manage- 
ment of his affairs by a commission de lunatico inqutrendo; 
3. To relieve a patient from the responsibility of sc 
committed or contract entered into ; 4, To inquire into t] 
state of mind of a testator at the time he caecuted his n 
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The legal portion of the subject I shall leave till hereafter. 
I wisb now to bring before yon. certain classes of patients 
and certain varieties of insanity which most frequently give 
rise to forensic contests. These are " moral insanity," 
" emotional," and " impulsive insanity." . Under these 
names yon will find cases quoted in books, and you may 
be questioned concerning them by counsel. Such patients 
may be more accurately described by other names, and I 
wish to indicate to you the method of examining and testing 

Certain forms are discussed in courts of law, and hotly 
contested, because they are said by some to lack the symp- 
toms necessary to be demonstrated before we can pronounce 
any one legally insane. Chiefly, the absence or presence of 
delusions is the point at issue. Can a person bo 
found lunatic who has no delusions? Most law- wtthout 
yera deny this, even now. Our own profession ''°'''™'°'- 
affirms it, and points to many persons of undoubtedly nn- 
Bound mind, in whom no delusions are to be foimd. 

In reading the history of the great cases of disputed 
insanity, you may be astonished to find that what is con- 
sidered unsoundness of mind in a civil cause is by no means 
looked upon as legal insanity in a criminal trial. That 
which is deemed proof of a man's being unable to manage 
his affairs, dues not necessarily absolve him &om respon- 
sibility if he has committed murder. When giving evi- 
dence upon a commission in lunacy, yon are asked, in plain 
terms, if you think the patient is fit to take eare of himself 
and manage his affairs — a question which the facts of the 
case generally render easy to answer. But, in a crown case, 
yon are asked if the prisoner knew what he was doing when 
he committed the crime, or if he knew right from wr<mg, 
and such questions, which are totally irrelevant and beside 
the issue, which is, was he of unsound mind when he com- 
mitted it. I shall have to refer to this again, but I mention 
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it here inasmuch as the proof of inaanitj in criminal oases 
must he stronger than in others, and this must l>e borne in 
mind by all of us who may be called npon to give evidence. 

Lawyers and judges vary indefinitely according to their 
humanity and idiosyncrasy in their opinions as to what con- 
stitutes irreBponsibility. Some say that a patient is respon- 
Ob legal re- ^'^le nnless he is so insane that he cannot know 
spauBibiiity. right from wTong, others hold that he is not in- 
sane unless be has delusions. This latter theory is constantly 
propounded in both civil and criminal courts. It was held 
and believed at one time by both lawyers and doctors. K 
we look back at the definitions and doctrines of the great 
medical luminaries of the. seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, we shall find that they almost invariably divided 
insanity into melancholy and mania, which latter they also 
called ptrensy or fury. Melancholy they defined to be " a 
permanent delirium, without fury or fever, in which the 
miud is dejected and timorous, and usually employed about 
one object," '■'Mania is a permanent delirium, with (ury 
and audacity, but without fever." * 

Now delirium in Arnold's time, 1782, did not mean what 
it does nowadays. You know \evy well what the delirium 
of fever is, or delirium tremens. We shoald not say that a 
monomaniac labouring under the delusion that be was the 
rightful heir to the throne, hut in all other respects rational, 
was suffering from delirium, yet this would have been de- 
scribed ha his malady by the writers of the last century. De- 
lirium sine febre was our 'delusion,' delirium ctim fibre was 
our 'delirium,' "Phrenitis," says Hoffman, "est insania cum 
febre, a staai sanguinis inflammatoria in vasis cerebri orta." 

Mtlanckoly by the older writers, as far hack as the time 
of Burton, is used to siguily monomania or partial insanity 
in contradistinction to mania, which meant general insanity, 
fury, or phrensy. This distinction between general and 

* Fujg Arnold on loBanil}', vol. i. p. 30. 
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partial insanity we hear maintained by lawyers in our own 
day, and we can trace it back at any rate so far as the 
seventeenth century, for Lord Hale says* — " There is a 
partial insanity and a total insanity. The former is either 
in respect to things, quoad hoc, vel illud inaanire. Some 
persons that have a competent use of reason in respect of 
some subjects, are yet nnder a particnlar dementia in respect 
of some particular discourses, subjects, or applications, or else 
it is partial in respect of degrees ; and this is the condition 
of very many, especiaUy meltmclwily persons, who for the 
most part discover their defect in excessive fears and griefs, 
and yet are not wholly destituto of the use of reason ; and 
this partial insanity seems not to excuse them in the com- 
mitting of any offence for its matter capital, for, doubtless, 
most persons that are felons of themselves and others are 
under a degree of partial insanity when they commit these 
offences. It is very difficult to define the invisible line that 
divides perfect and partial insanity ; but it must rest upon 
circumstiiuees duly to be weighed and considered, both by 
judge and jury, lest on the one side there he a kind of 
inhumanity towards the defects of human nature, or on tie 
other side too great an indulgence given fo great crimes." 

Here Lord Hale lays down the doctrine that partial in- 
sanity, melancholy, or monomania, does not absolve from 
rcBponsibility in cruninal cases. Those lawyers who do not 
go so far as to say this, but would allow that insanity of any 
kind absolves a man from punishment, nevertheless almost 
all assert that to prove insanity we must prove delusion. 
This opinion is maintained both by civil and criminal 
lawyers, and I have heard it enunciated frequently within 
the last few years. Two legal opinions I may quote, given 
by men of great eminence on this side. The first is that of 
Sir John Nicholl, whose judgments are highly esteemed 
and honoured by ail lawyers. In a very celebrated judg- 
* SleMi o( tlie Crown, 30. 
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ment pronounced by him in the Court of Probate, in Drew" 
V. Clark, he said — " The true criterion, the true test of the 
absence or presence of insanity, I take to be the 
lonBconjider- al^sence or presence of what, used in a certain 
BdiheiEBiof sense of it, ia cumprisable in a single term, 
namely, delusion. In short, I look upon dela- 
sioQ, in this sense of it, and insanity, to be almost, if not 
altogether, convertible terms. On the contrary, in the 
absence of any such delusion, with whatever extravagances 
a. supposed lunatic may be justly chargeable, and how like 
soever to a real madman he may think or act on some one 
or all subjects ; still, in the absence, I repeat, of anything in 
the nature of delusion, so understood aa above, the supposed 
lunatic is in my judgment not properly or essentially in- 
sane." 

Mr, afterwards Lord, Erskine, at the trial of Hadfield, 
who shot at the King in Dmry Lane Theatre in the year 
1800, said — " Delusion, when there is no frenzy or raving 
madness, is the true character of insanity ; and when it can- 
not be predicated of a man standing for life or death for a 
crime, he ought not, in my opinion, to be acquitted." 

This is the opinion of many, I may say moat, lawyers. 
But lawyers, I need not tell you, have no practical acquaint- 
ance with the insane. Their doctrines are based on the 
traditions and judgments of preceding dignitaries, and in no 
way depend on the advance of scientific research or more 
accurate observation of patients. I shall endeavour to show 
that many patients, undoubtedly of unsound mind, have no 
delusions, that delusions are not the one "test" of unsound- 
ness of mind, nor even of insanity so called; and, further, 
that there are many who are beyond all question of unsound 
mind, who cannot properly be called insane. Counsel will 
try to trip you on this point, and ask if you consider the 
patient insane. He may not be insane, strictly speaking, 
and you may have to admit it ; they will then argue that 
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iDd. But a great lawyer. 
Lord Coke, in hia commentary npon Littleton, forestalled 
this oLjection. He, too, uses the expression " unsound of 
mind," " Non compos mentis" saith he, "exjjlaineth the 
true sense, and calleth him not amens, demem, JuAosus, 
hmaticus, fatuus, afulhis, or the lite, for non compos mentis 
is most sure and legal," And the Lunacy Act of 1845, 8 
and 9 Vict. c. 100, in the interpretation clause, § cxiv., 
says — "'Lnnatic' shall mean every insane person, and 
every person being an idiot, or lunatic, or of unsound 
mind." 

I proceed, therefore, to describe to you various patients 
who are legally unsound in mind, yet cannot be iocluded in 
any of the classes already mentioned. And, first, let ns 
take those whose malady is called hy some moral, by others 
emotional insanity, affective insanity, and so forth. I do not 
myself employ this nomenclature, but it is necessary that 
you should be familiar with it. The essential feature, what- 
ever name we give it, is, that there are no delusions, 

Pinel was, I believe, the first to lay down distinctly tho 
doctrine that insanity may exist without delusion. In 1802, 
he described this as manie sans delire, mania without delu- 
sion, and he gives a brief history of three patients thus 
affected. One of them was liberated by the revolutionary 
mob which broke open the Bic6tre, but he was soon roused 
to fury by the excitement around, and was quickly led back 
to his cell by his new-found friends. After Pioel came 
Esquirol : to the partial insanity which hitherto had been 
called melancholia, he gave the name of monomania, and de- 
scribed two varieties as existing sans dSlire, without delusion, 
monomanie instinctive and monomanie affective or raison- 
nanle. From bis time to our own, all the most Ulustrioua 
authorities of our profession have recognised this fact, and 
under one name or other have described patients whose in- 
sanity was free from delusions. I may cite, amongst others, 



the names of HofFbauer, Georget, Gall, Mare, Com^e, Prich- 
ard, Eay, Eeil, Ruali, Bucknill, J). Tuke, and Maudsley. 

Various namCB have been boBtowed on this insanity, 
various divisions and classificationa of it and its varieties 
have been constructed, according to the theories held aa to 
the mind and its component parts. 

The mind is commooly said to he divisible into the in- 
tellect, emotions, and will. In accordance with this, Dr 
Bucknill speaks of intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
insanity, and Dr Daniel Tuke points out that some such 
division as this has been adopted by many anthors. Reid 
analyzes the mind, and divides it iato the understanding and 
the will; Dr Thomas Brown speaks of the intellectual statei 
of the mind and tlie emotions ; Morel gives a triple division, 
the animal passions, the moral feelings, and the intellect; 
Bain's division is the intellect, emotion, and volition, while 
the emotional or affective part of the mind is by many 
subdivided into propensities and sentiments, or moral senti- 
ments. 

Besides the division of insanity into intellectual, emotional, 
and volitional, it has been divided into intellectual or idea- 
tional, and emotional or affective, with a subdivision of the 
latter into moral alienation, or insanity of the moral senti- 
ments, and insanity affecting the propensities, or impalsiva 
insanity. Here we come to the moral insanity, concerning 
which so much contention has arisen, and which is so often 
said to have been invented by doctors as an excuse for 

The great teacher of the doctrine of moral insaraly waa 

Dr Prichard, who, in his well-known Treatise on 

Moni In- Insanity, published in 1835, insists strongly on 

''■ this division, and on the fact that " insanity 

exists sometimes with an apparently unimpaired state of tlie 
intellectual faculties." Moral insanity he defines to be 
" madness consisting in a morbid perversion of the natural 
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feelings, afFectioiiB, mclinationB, temper, habita, moral dispo- 
aitions, and natural impulses, witLout any remarkable dis- 
order or defect of tie intellect, or knowing and reasoning 
faculties, and particularly without any insane illusion or 
hallucination." 

Now, I deny that the absence of the moral sense proves or 
constitutea insanity, any more than its presence proyes sanity. 
It is perfectly true that it is absent in many lunatics, all 
notions of duty, propriety, and decency being destroyed in 
the general overthrow of the mind ; hut it is also true that 
we can find perfectly sane people who, either from early 
education and habit — -the habit of continual vice — and also 
hereditary transmission, are devoid of moral sense to an 
eq.ual or greater degree. Probably greater wickedness is 
daily perpetrated by sane than ever was committed by insane 
men and women ; so that wlien immorality makes us ques- 
tion a man's state of mind, it must be remembered that in- 
sanity, if it exists, is to be demonstrated by other mental 
symptoms and concomitant facts and circumstances, and not 
by the act of wickedness alone. Writers who, like M, 
Despine, think that the committal of great crimes without 
concern or remorse, indicates an absence of the " moral sense " 
amounting to irresponsible defect, overlook the fact that the 
habit of wrongdoing maybe acquired to such an extent that 
the thing done excites no feeling whatever. An habitual 
murderer, as a Thug or a brigand, thinks no more of faking 
life than does a veteran soldier. It is his ijie, his everyday 
habit. As there are, according to Aristotle, spurious forms 
of courage, one of which is t/iTeij/a, experience, or, in other 
words, habit ; so criminal and bad acts may be so habitual 
as to be unaccompanied by any feeling of having done wrong. 
The gradual effacing of the moral sense, and gradual har- 
dening in vice, have been portrayed by many a moralist ; but 
something else is needed to prove the disease or deficiency 
of mind we look for in the Inhabitants of an asylum. 
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I cannot help thinking that the authors who have most 
strongly upheld the doctrine of a moral insanity and morhid 
perversion of the moral Rentimeuts, have often underrated or 
neglected the intellectual defect or alteration ohservable ia 
the patients. Because no delusion has been found, it has 
beeti assumed that the intellect is not impaired, intellectual 
insanity and insanity with delusions bebg spoken of as 
synonymous. But many patients of defective intelligence 
have no delusions, as all kinds of idiots and imbeciles. 
Many of altered iatelligence have not as yet reached the 
stage of delusion, and many recover from the latter, or from 
the stage at which delusions are present, yet do not recover 
their full intellectual powers, but remain serai-cured and 
semi-insane. This class is a very large one. Dr Prichard 
gives as illustrations of moral insanity seven cases in his own 
practice, one communicated by Dr Symonds, and nine by Dr 
Hitch. These axe entitled, " Cases of Moral Insanity and 
Monomania;" and, as they are quoted frequently in coarts 
of law, I think it right to say something about them here. 
They are descriptions, and very valuable ones, of insane 
patients, not of varieties of insanity, and there is all the dif- 
ference between the two. In strictness, I ought to give thege 
DrPrichari'B cases in full, but time prevents. Dr Prichard's 
esses. work, however, is to be found in most medical 

libraries, and I must refer you to it. The first patient was 
a gentleman of high intellectual attainments, who married a 
lady no leas endowed, and well known in the literary world. 
He was greatly attached to her, hut extremely fearful lest it 
should be supposed that she dictated what he wrote, and be 
never let her know what he was thinking or writing about. 
He then acquired strange habits, placing everything in a 
certain order, whether in his own or other people's rooms. 
He would run up and down the garden a certain number of 
times, rinsing his mouth with water, and spitting alternately 
on one aide and the other in regular succession. He em- 
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ployed a good deal of time in rolling up little pieces of 
■writing-paper, which he used for cleaning his nose. It 
did not Burprisc those who were hest acquainted with his 
peculiarities to hear that in a short time he became notori- 
ously insane. He committed several acts of violence, argued 
vehemently in favour of suicide, and was shortly afterwards 
found drowned in a canal. Such Is the epitome of the his- 
tory of one who gradually drifted into unmistakable insanity 
through the stages of alteration and eccentricifj. Even if 
his ideas concerning his wife, and concerning his arrange- 
ments of the articles of furniture, could not strictly be called 
delusions, it is impossible to say that in him was no defect 
of intellect. He would appear at dinner in his dressing- 
gown, apologizing for not having had time to dress, when he 
had been dressing all the morning ; and he would go out for 
a walk in a winter's evening, with a lantern, " because he 
had not been able to get ready earlier in the day," 

The second case is that of a patient who was at first mel- 
ancholic, timid and irresolute, suspicious of all ahout him, 
always changing both his studies and his residence. Soon 
he fancied himself the object of dislike to all in the house, 
and when questioned confessed that he heard whispers of 
malevolence and ahBorrenoe. Here we have another plain 
case of a patient gradually drifting into delusions and hallu- 
cinations. 

The third patient, a maiden lady of forty-eight, after an 
attack of pneumonia, evinced alternations of depression and 
excitement for eight years, without showing any delusions 
or marked symptonis of insanity, and then broke down, had 
many delusions, "saw people looking at ber," "thought it 
was the devil who made her act so." Yet when Dr Prichard 
saw her, he eould find no bsane hallucination. She con- 
fessed herself, however, " that she was formerly very 
difFerent." 

The fourth, a burner, displayed no hallucination or die- 
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turbance of the intellectual fax:ulties. Yet we hear that from 
being a maa of sober and domestic habits, frugal and steady 
in his conduct, he became wild, excitable, thoughtless, full 
of schemes and absurd projecfa. He bought cattle and fano- 
ing-stock of which he had no means of disposing ; he bought 
a number of carriages ; called on the steward of a gentleman 
in the middle of the night to survey an estate ; and yet we 
are told that "his intellectual faculties were not disturbed." 
He was, however, placed in an asylum, and recovered. 

The fifth was a gentleman who was for many years io an 
asylum, but was released by a jury, in opposition to the 
( opinion of several physicians, who all thought 
He scarcely performed any action in the same 
r as other men, and some of his habits were filthy and 
disgusting. If a physician came near him, he recoiled will 
horror, exclaiming, " K you were to feel my pulse, you would 
be lord paramount over me for the rest of my life." This 
individual, however, a chronic monomaniac, "has lived for 
many years on his estate, where his conduct, though eccentric 
and not that of a sane man, has been without injury to him- 
self and others." 

The sixth was a working tradesman, who, after the death 
of bis wife, denied himself the necessaries of life, and lived 
in a state of starvation and filth, till removed to an asylum. 
Here he so far recovered that he was released, and married 
a servant of the asylum. She soon, however, brought liim 
back to the asylum, where he remained, his derangement 
being afterwards marked by various delusions. 

The seventh, and last, was a gentleman who had had 
epileptic fits. He liecame totally changed, remained always 
in bed, was dirty, irascible, and violent. He was in a state 
of constant despondency. His friends would not place him 
in an asylum, and we are told that "the event was cala- 
mitous," which, 1 presume, means that he committed suicide. 

To say that ''the reasoning faculty remains imaffected" 
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in patients who commit every variety of outrageous and filthy 
act, and jufitify it, aeems to me to involve a total misappre- 
heDBJon of what the "reasoning faculty" means. 

But I will pass on to the cases reported to Dr Prichard by 
others. Dr Symonda's is that of a man who had never fully 
recovered from an attack of acute mania. He was what is 
commonly designated flighty or cracked. He advertised for 
sale property which he knew to be entailed, left his family 
withoTit reason and without means of subsistence, while hiB 
letters were confused and incoherent, the espressions being 
ridiculouBly disproportionate to the subjects. He printed a. 
pamphlet concerning hb domestic history : " A more insaDe 
document than this I scarcely ever perused. The sentences 
were so involved and undistinguished that, although the 
ideas were not absolutely incongruous with each other, it 
was impossible to collect more than the general tenor of a 
long passage." He was filthy in habits, constantly passing 
his evacuations in his bed. 

Dr Syraonds signed a certificate, though, as he eays, " he 
was unable to trace any positive intellectual error," — that is, 
I take t, he could find no delusion. 

In all these aaes, and in cases 1, 2, 6, and 9, reported by 
D H t h the was plain and palpable intellectual altera- 
t on and defe t, to such an extent as to make it evident that 
the pat ts we insane, whether their actions were moral 
or immoral , and m many of them delusions appeared after a 
time, though in some instances the iiatieiits took a consider- 
able period to go through the stages of alteration and aliena- 
tion, which so many pass through in a few days or weeks, 

Dr Hitch's third is an escellent illustration of intermittj;nt 
"dipsomania." " At times the gentleman is in habits most 
abstemious; he never drinks anything stronger than beer, 
and frequently tastes water only for weeks together. Then 
comes on a thirst for ardent spirits, and a fondness for low 
society. He drinks in a pot-house till be can drittk no more, 
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or get no more to drink, falls asleep for from twenty to thirty 
hours, awakes to the horrors of hia situation, and is the 
hnmhlest of the meek for several weeks. In about three 
months the same thing occurs." This form deserves the 
name of moral insanity, or rather of impulsive insanity, more 
than any of the foregoing, and must be studied in eonnesion 
with the propensity to drink. 

No. 4. This patient serves as a good example of what may 
he called moral insanity, if the term is to be used at all. 
" He had been the inmate of severaJ asylums, but his early 
history is not given. No delusions were ascertainable ; but 
he enjoyed in a high degree the art of lying and the pleasure 
of boasting. The former was applied to the production of 
mischief and disturbance. He was an adept at stealing, and 
hoarded and secreted in his clothes and bedding articles of all 
kinds ; yet he possessed many good qualities, would be kind 
and useful in the gallery, and corrected obscene or impious 
language in others. 

" His judgment was quick and correct, he had quick per- 
ception, strong memory, and great discretion in matters of 
business. His madness appeared to me to consist in i>g,H 
in a morbid love of being noticed. He is now at large, and 
has been in the management of his affairs for three years, in 
which time ho has sold an estate advantageously, and con- 
ducted his business with profit." 

The nest patient also deserves to be called morally insane. 
Always of a bad temper, she gradually gave way to paroxysms 
of passion, followed by a morose and unyielding BullenneBs. 
A change came over her ; she neglected her children, and 
abused her husband ; she smashed all the windows in her 
own house and the workhouse, and then was sent to an 
asylum, where she would constantly remain in bed if allowed, 
or suddenly roll on the ground and scream if questioned, or 
cry and sigh aa if in the greatest distress. As a disagree- 
able and unmanageable patient, without actual violeoce, 
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ehe exceeds most with wlioin I iiaye met. Her mind appears 
totally unaffected as to its understanding portion, but in the 
moral part completely perverted." This case is a very good 
instance of insanity without delusions, shown, as in the last 
patient, ty outrageous conduct wholly irreconcilable with 

The same may be said of No. 6, a man who by many 
might be called bad rather than mad. " I found him 
one of the most mischievous of beings ; his constant de- 
light was in creating disorder to eiTect what he calletl 
" fun ; " but he had no motive, no impression on his 
mind, which induced him to this conduct; he was mere- 
ly impelled by his immediate feelings. In bis state of 
health I found nothing wrong, except that he did not 
sleep." 

No. 7 is the case of a gentleman who Buffered from cere- 
bral symptoms, and eventually died of apoplexy. Ho enter- 
tained deep feelings of hostility to certain persons who had 
affronted him ; but he was never insane, at least according 
to this report. 

No. 8 was a young lady distinguished in the beav monde^ 
whose father's embarrassments caused her withdrawal from 
society. She became coarse and abusive, neglectful of her 
person, altogether changed in habits and feelings, hated her 
family, and said " she was dead." After three months in an 
asylum she was dismissed " much relieved." Intellectual 
change must have been observable here, as in so many of 
Dr Prichard's cases. 

Lastly, we have the particulars of a young man whose 
defect was a morbid want of self-confidence, a fear that he 
was unequal to his business, and that he should ruin it. 
He tried to run away, and when stopped, took poison. He 
was placed in an asylum and recovered, but periodically 
absented himself from home. In time his affections were 
altered towards his father and family, and he became bus- 



picioua of them all. An elder brother, without any symptonu 
of madnees, had destroyed himBelf. 

Here we have a well-marked instance of intermitting 
melancholia, with Belf-depreciation amounting to delation. 

Thus have I hriefly commented on all the cases of moral 
insanity related by Dr Prichard, That in some of them 
insanity osisted without insane delusion for some time, I 
admit ; hut that it existed without alteration or defect of 
The morally the intelligence, I deny. Whether we choose to 
inaano ahow call it emotional insanity or affective or moral, 
deftHst or I liold that the intellect is also icvolved, that we 
•iisrntion. gajinot divoTCO the emotional and intellectnal 
functions of the mind, and that this view may be upheld 
both on a priori and a posteriori grounds ; for a priori we 
should say that the ideational portion of the miud is so 
intimately joined in operation to the emotional — the stored 
ideas of the brain are so influenced by the feelings of the 
moment, whether these arise from within or without — that 
the two must be sound together, or unsound together ; so, 
a posteriori, we sec the insanity displayed in absurd and 
extravagant acts, groundless and foolish likes and dislikes, 
or reckless squandering of health and property. We say of 
such a person, either he is mad or he is a fool, therehy 
attributing to him at once intellectual defect. And we 
shall see by-and-hy that these acts are often committed by 
persons notably deficient in intelligence, eongenitally or 
from disease. 

It is quite certain that various patients are nndonht- 
edly insane, who present none of the ordinary delusions of 
insanity. They may not have reached the stage of delusions, 
and they may go on to recovery without over reaching it, or 
they may recover from the stage of delusions, and yet not 
perfectly recover, remaining in a chronic state of what Dr 
Prichard calls moral insanity. 

We may find at any age this emotional or moral insanity 
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witboTit delustionB. It is the insanity of the young. The 
second of the cases communicated to Dr Prichard by Dr 
Hitch, is that of a little girl aged seven, who, from being a 
quick, lively, and affectionate child, became rude, passion- 
ate, vulgar, and unmanageable. She was morbid in appe- 
tite, and would sleep on the ground rather than in a bed. 
She was cruel to ber sisters, could not apply to anytiiing, 
and her health was much disordered. She would eat her 
fsecea and drink her urine — in short, was in a complete state 
of mania, but tad no fixed idea or delusion. She recovered 
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It occurs in middle age, and, as I ha 
Bometimes remains in this condition for some months i 
years, before he reaches the stage of delusions, o 
without ever having reached them. 

After an accident as a blow on the bead, or an attack of 
epilepsy, we may perceive a change come over 
an individual, msidiousSy gaining ground, till it Binity m con- 
is plain that he is insane, and his insanity may "cuonwiik 
for a long time be of this description. I have 
myself seen two gentlemen who might have been called 
morally insane, whose disorder might be traced to an epCep- 
tic attack. I have already mentioned these in the " Journal 
of Mental Science," April 1869. One gentleman had origi- 
nally received a concussion of the brain in a rmlway accident, 
and subsequently had an epileptic fit, and after a long inter- 
val a second. He was noisy, ostentatious and boastful, 
irritable, occasionally low and hysterical. There was an 
extreme want of conseoutiveness in his conversation, and 
this, with his extravagant notions and bombastic language 
— all quite foreign to him — plainly revealed his insanity ; 
but he had no positive delusions. He was in an asylum six 
times, yet he died at home, weak in mind, but sane. Twice 
he recovered after an attack of gout : although there were 
no deluKons, his conversation on one occasion became per- 
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fectly incoherent, and his excitement arose into a state of 
Bub-acute mania. It was very difficult to sign a certificate 
in his case — at any rate for one not previously acquainted 
with him — and yet no one who was with Tiim for twenty- 
four hours could donht his insanity. 

The other patient's malady also commenced with an epi- 
leptic fit, irom which time he gradually became an altered 
man, and had periodical fits of drinking, though be never 
pushed this to extremes. Three years elapsed before any- 
thing occurred which justified the interference of his triends. 
He then rode on horseback to the end of Brighton chain- 
pier, assaulted the police, when bailed did not appear, and 
was then sent to an asylum. When there, he justified fais 
acts in a manner markedly insane, and wrote hundreds of 
absurd letters to the same effect. He rambled both in con- 
versation and ideas. Certain officious people, who thonght 
him unjustly detained, sent a solicitor to see him. He be- 
trayed no delusion whatever, but treated the whole matter 
in so frivolous a way, and wandered away from the point to 
such a degree, that the lawyer pronounced him insane. He 
was subsequently discharged, and died within a year, I was 
told, of abscess of the liver. 

This form may make its appearance in old age, and con- 
stitute what Drs Prichard and Burrows call 
inamityiB "senile insanity," An old gentleman whom I 
the agBd. ]{new well for years as the pattern of strict pro- 
priety, honour, and paternal aScction, took in his latter days 
to going with loose women of a low class, on whom he 
squaadered money to a considerable extent. Fortunately 
for his family his health gave way, and he was obliged to 
stay at home and be nursed, and his death prevented the 
necessity of any legal restraint. It would have been impos- 
sible, 1 think, for any medical man to have signed a certifi- 
cate in this case at the time that he was running after tliese 
women, though his Mends had no doubt that his mind wu 
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derang^ed. Although he had never shown signs of insanity 
till his old age, it is worthy of note that two, at least, of his 
children have evinced Bymptoma of mental deriiiigement in 
middle lil'e. In such patients this kind of insanity is the 
forerunner of senile fatuity and dementia, but some time may 
elapse before the mind is so decayed as to warrant our giving 
it this name, and the tenn senile insanity would appear to 
be more fitting. 

When a man or woman becomes insane, the character of 
the emotion displayed depends on the general 
physical condition of the individual, and varies tionalchir- 
at different times, and the dclusionB will follow ^^"''''° 
the feeling of the moment. So, when there 
are no delusions, and the insanity is manifested only 
in the appearance, habits, and acts, we shall still find 
that the emotion displayed will vary from the extreme 
of melancholy tJD the highest hilarity, according to the 
genera! condition of the patient. In melancholia there 
is almost always a premonitory stage in which no de- 
lusion is perceptible, and the depression may, and often 
does, last for a long time, and then pass off without any 
definite delusion. I say without any definite delusion ; but 
on close cross-examination we find an al!-pervading feeling 
of gloom, or a feeling that everything is wrong, everything 
miseruble and sad, and life itself a burden ; which is, in 
fact, one great and universal delusion. This is the state 
of many who commit suicide — a state of perfect insanity, 
yet witb so little derangement of ideas and intelligence 
that the friends shrink from interfering, and think that 
cheering up and change of scene are all that is wanted. 
When you hear that an individual has become low- 
spirited, even to an apparently slight extent, set it down 
that he or she is suicidal — even if the friends tell 
you to the contrary — even if the patient himself ex- 
presses a horror of such an act. This he will do, and 
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an hour afterwards wDl be impelled to throw hiniBelf (rat 
of the window. 

Abnormal irascibility, or abnormal hilarity, may, no less 
tban depreBsion, characterize insanity without delusions. 
This we see illustrated by varions cases narrated ty Dr 
Prichard and Dr Hitch. SullenneBS, causeleBS anger, with 
violent outburst of temper and corresponding acts, accom- 
pany the insanity of some, and hold a place midway between 
the extreme depression called melancholia, and the gaiety 
and hilarity which others display. In fact, when a man i» 
entirely changed, no matt«r how, yon may reasonably sus- 
pect hia sanity, having first thoroughly ascertained the 
truth of this change. By dint of patient and constant 
examination, you will probably come to the bottom of the 
whole matter, to the fans et origo of the change, and will 
find that nothing but insanity can account for it. Men do 
not suddenly change their nature without a cause, and whea 
such a change takes place, the cause must be Bought. And 
if you suspect insanity, you must examine carefully the in- 
dividual and his history, the history quoad insanity of his 
parents, brothers, and sisters, his history as regards fits, 
blows on the head, or other exciting or predisposing causes 
of mental disorder. Then you must well weigh the changes 
alleged to have taien place in his temper, habits, ideas, and 
acts, and must hear what he himself has to say about his 
feelings and doings. Toa will probably find such an amount 
of irrationality, inc mp t u t a gue, rambling from the 
point, or justiflcati n f p Ipably usane acta, as to warrant 
your deciding that he s f n und intellect, whether the 
ordinary delusions f nsan t j p ar or not. And although 
your opinion may b ask d h fly upon the question of 
Trestin™t sanity o nsan ty, yet y u are not to forget that 
•ndprog- the question of treatment is involved therein. 
"""'■ Many are curable, especially those whose in- 

sanity has not yet reached the stage of delusions, and is of 
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recent origin. Change, reet, and restraint, in or out of an 
asylum, according to circumstances, may effect a cure, and 
this yon are bound to p^(^nlot8. Insanity following epilepsy 
or blows on the head cannot be favourably looked at as re- 
gards prognosis ; but even this may be intermittent, and the 
remissions may be treated till there is at any rate temporary 
recovery, and such patients may be restored for a. time to 
their homes or friends. If you meet with this form in 
patients who have recovered from severe attacks up to a 
certain point, and there have remained stationary, not being 
thoroughly restored to their right and sound mind, it may be 
possible, by judicious care and supervision, to regulate the 
lives of such in a way which will enable them to live out of an 
asylum, in the family of a friend or stranger ; and you may wit- 
ness their perfect recovery even after a long period of aliena- 
tion. These semi-insane people,' if free from mischievoiia or 
dangerous habits or impulses, have a better chance of im- 
provement out of than in an asylum. Their self-respect is 
more encouraged ; they feel that they have more to live for; 
and the dread of going back often operates as a wholesome 
check upon their insane propensities. 

The mention of " moral insanity," which some think to 
be a state of mind in which the moral sense is 
blunted or lost, leads me to say a few words on called ieg»i 
what bao been called the legal test of insanity. J^^jj"""' 
It has been laid down by certain of the judges, 
that an alleged criminal lunatic is responsible for his acts if 
he knows the difference between right and wrong ; and you 
will be asked in crown cases whether you think that a pris- 
oner knows right from wrong. No more curious test of 
insanity was ever invented, none which more plainly shows 
the absolute ignorance of the subject prevailing amongst 
those who have no acquaintance with the insane. When 
Mftcnaughteu was tried in 1843 for the murder of Mr 
Drummond, and acquitted on the ground of insanity, the 
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matter was made & subject of debate in the House of Lords, 
and Lord Chancellor Lyndhnrst stated that the law, as liud 
down by various judges, was, that if a man wben he com- 
mits an offence is capable of distinguiabing right from wrong, 
and is not under the influence of sneli a deluBion as disables 
him from distinguishing that he is doing a wrong act, he is 
answerable to the law. Lord Brougham, with his clear 
perception, saw the difficulty of this interpretation, " One 
judge," he said, " lays down the law that a man is respon- 
sible if he is 'capable ofknowing right from wrong;' another 
says, 'if he is capable of distinguishing good from evil;' an- 
other, 'capable of knowingwhatwaaproper;' another, 'what 
waa wicked.' He was not sure that the public at large 
'knew right from wrong,' though their Lordships knew that 
' distinguishing right from wrong' meant a knowledge that 
the act a person was about to commit was punishable by law." 
Certain questions were then put to the bench of judges by 
the Lords aa to the interpietation of the law, and in their 
answers stress is laid upon the knowledge of right and wrong, 
and they talk of a partial delusion, whatever that may be, 
which does not absolve a criminal from responsibility. 

These answers are supposed, oven in our own day, to be 
an authoritative exposition of the law as it affects tbe in- 
sane. So unsatisfactory are they, that one judge abides by 
them, while another docs not, and nothing definite is settled. 
Some lawyers do not scruple to say that a lunatic should be 
put lo death if he commits a murder, as if he were sane ; 
while it has been said by a judge "that it was not merely 
for the jury to consider whether the prisoner knew right 
from wrong, but whether he was at the time he committed 
tbe offence deranged or not." Common sense and common 
humanity must coincide in looking uj«n the latter as the only 
view to be taken of the question, and it will be 
ledge of righi for you to couflnc yourselves in all such cases to 
"' ~~'~ the simple exposition of tbe insanity of the indi- 
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vidual, if in your opinion it exists. If you are asked if you 
think he knew right from wrong, you may answer, (1.) That 
it is not possible so to enter into and examine the internal 
consciousness of an insane man at the moment of the com- 
mission of a crime, even if we are present, as to be able to 
argue as to his knowledge of the wrong he is doing. (2.) 
That the defect of mind presumed to be present, whether 
insanity or imbecility, implies an absence of that perfect 
working of the intellect and feelings on which knowledge 
necessarily depends. (3.) If we are told that many of the 
insane do know right from wrong, and that they are kept 
in order in asylums by this knowledge, by fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward, we answer that their knowledge of 
right and wrong is child-like and imperfect, that the system 
of rewards and punishments is one adapted to the insane as 
is that which we apply to children, and that for violence and 
grave oflFences committed in an asylum no one thinks of 
holding the patients responsible, or of handing them over to 
the law. Judges have been upheld in their notions of 
lunatics knowing right from wrong by the answers of 
witnesses who encourage and affirm it as a fact. But a 
person of unsound mind cannot be said by one of us to know 
right from wrong in any way which would render him amen- 
able to criminal punishment. 
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There ia another variety of inBanity, or rather another class 
of insane patients, in whom, aa in the last mentioned, no 
delusions are to be discovered, and whose insanity is mani- 
festod rather ty what they do than what they say. This ia 
impulsive or imtmctive insanity, the victims of wliich under 
an impulse or iTistinct do sometbing, commit some crime or 
Impulsive ^^ °^ Violence, for whiob, being insane, they are 
inssnity, not to te held responsible, bnt for which, were 
they insane, they would be punished. This form of insanity 
is considered by many to be closely allied to the last, the 
" moral insanity " of Prichard. By some it is considered as 
a variety of " emotional insanity." Dr Maudsley describes 
it as one division of "affective insanity," "moral insanity" 
being the other. 

As we saw that a great many patients in various states 
and stages of insanity may be, and have been, gronped 
together by one feature common to all, viz., the absence of 
delusions, and are called " morally insane," because, there 
chiMfteriiod ^^"'S iio delusions, their intellect is supposed U> 
by crioiiiiBi be sound, so we shall find that a number of dif- 
""' ferent lunatics have been said to be suffering 

from impulsive insanity, having this feature in common, that 
they committed, tried, or desired to commit, some act of 
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violence, yet appeared to be free from everything like 
deludon. 

The crime itself ia held to be evidence of the insanity, 
and is accounted for upon the theory that tbe person is 
suddenly and insanely impelled to commit it. We cannot 
be surprised that in courts of law " impulsive insanity with- 
out delusion" is regarded with great suspicion, and, to- 
gether with "moral insanity," is looked upon by lawyers as 
a chimera of philanthropic doctors, who consider all grave 
crimes to be acta of madness. I have no doubt, however, 
that if we could sufficiently examine all the cases of so-caJled 
" impulsive insanity," and really ascertain the entire history 
and phenomena previous aiid subsequent to the commission 
of the act, we should find many other signs and symptoms of 
insanity, and should he able to assigti to the majority of the 
patients places in the ranks of the ordinary varieties and 
classes of the insane. And this you must endeavour to do, 
considering the individual before yon rather than any par- 
ticular variety or theory of insanity, and bringing together 
every fact in his life and history — his bodily ailments, de- 
meanour, words, and acts — which will prove to your own 
Batiafaction and that of others that he is unsound of mind. 

I believe that the mistake made by those who describe so 
many cases as impulsive imanity is this: they have not 
proved too much, but too little. Instead of saying there ia 
a form of insanity which impels patients to commit violent 
acts, they might have gone much further, and said that all 
insanity is impulsive, all insane patients are liable ^jn ina^nity 
to commit such acts. A is an insane patient, lupujaiva. 
therefore it is likely that he will do such an act. We shall 
then have to prove, not that A is afflicted with a particular 
kind of insanity, but that being insane in some degree or 
other, he committed the act. We have already seen, and 
laid it down as a truth, that patients may be insane, and yet 
have DO delusions. If one of these commits a crime, we need 
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go no farther than to say that he, being insane, has com- 
mitted an impulsive act of violence, his insanity being mani- 
fest from such and such symptoma. And these symptoms 
we must very carefully analyze and set forth, bo that they 
may carry to others the conviction they bring to us. It may 
be that the act itseK is the chief or only symptom, I think 
close observation will generally disclose others, possibly not 
always. Yet, as we pronounce patients who have no delu- 
sions to be insane because of their outrageous and absurd 
doings, totally inconsistent with theb ordinary character and 
habits, so we may recognise insanity io an act of violence 
equally inconsistent with the known character of the indi- 
vidual, or in one which none but a madman would commit. 
There may be such cases, but T believe them to be few. 
Where these crimes are committed, I think close and skilled 
observation will generally link the act with other symptoms 
or causes of mental aberration, and as science and the study 
of brain- disorder advance, we shall recognise more and more 
the alliance of the different neuroses, the afEnity — nay, close 
relationship — of epilepsy and insanity, chorea and insanity, 
hypochondria and insanity, ajid even drunkenness and in- 
sanity. The extent to which dmnkenness can produce irre- 
sponsihility is a problem which jurists have never settled, 
Rud probably never will settle. Dipsomania may proceed 
from insanity caused by hereditary taint, or a. variety of cir- 
cumstances ; or habitual drinking may itself produce dipso- 
mania, or other forms of unsoundness of mind, to say nothing 
of delirium tremens. But all this is to be observed in view 
of each particular case. My present purpose is to consider 
the impulsive acts of the insane, especially of those whose 
insanity, not being marked by delusions, is chiefly 
of iho indicated by the act itself. The act, however, is 

impuiae. plainly the outcome of some idea present for the 
moment in the mind, but present, possibly, only for the 
moment, and then ao obliterated that the individual after- 
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wuda has lost all trace of it. As Dr Maudsley says :* " It 
is no longer an idea the relations of which the mind can 
contemplate, but a violent impulse into which the mind is 
absorbed, and which irresistibly utters itself in action." 
This being done, the feeling and idea, having expended 
Themselves in action, may cease for a time, till the morbid 
process is enacted over again in the brain. These specnla- 
tiona tally with what we observe in so many iastanccB. The 
patient having committed the act he desired to commit, 
whether one of homicide or merely of violence and mischief, 
wakee up, so to speak ; and whether horrified at what he has 
done, or satisfied at having given vent in action to the craving 
experienced, he at any rate feels the latter no longer. This 
irreeiBtible desire to do something — to commit suicide or 
homicide, to smash windows, or merely to strike a blow at 
something or somebody — is quite a different thing from 
acting under a delusion, under a fear of coming harm, a 
fancied command from on high, or a causeless enmity. Tet 
that such feelings are felt is admitted, certainly by all who 
make insanity their study, and by others also who are most 
removed from any predilections for tlie theories of lunacy 
doctors. A writer in the " Saturday Review "■{■ says : " The 
law must recognise facts, and many cases (of homicidal im- 
pulse) have occurred which can hardly be described by any 
other name." And Casper, the great Prussian medico-jurist, 
whom none will accuse of undue leniency towards alleged 
lunatics, says ; " There are still other cases whose actual 
existence I am al! the less inclined to deny, as I myself have 
had occasion to make similar observations. These pure 
cases, that is, those in which, without the individual having 
laboured under any form whatever of insanity, or having 
been, from any bodily cause, suddenly and transitorily affected 
by mental disturbance — those cases, therefore, in which there 
coexisted with otherwise mental integrity, an ' iuesplicable 

* Op. dC, p. 310. t Apiil S5, 186a 
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Bomething,' an instinctivB desire to kill (Eequtrol, Iilarc, 
Georget, etc.), are extremely rare, or rather tliere are ei- 
tremely few of these cases putjlished; for I am couvinced 
that such pure cases actually occur far more frequently than 
their literary history would seem to show."* That such 
cases exist, and are not merely invented by doctors to excuse 
crime, is sufficiently proved, first, by the ohservation of 
patients actually secluded or treated for this one form of 
insanity; secondly, by the confession of those who have 
suffered from an impulse, and have either controlled it, or 
have come voluntarily and begged to be restrained, feeling 
nnable to control themselves longer. In fact, there can be 
no doubt about the existence of insanity marked by such 
impulses. The disputed question is, whether the inBanity 
is not always recognisable by symptoms other than the im- 
pulsive act. 

The impulse and craving may occur in any insane person, 
in those whose insanity is patent in many ways, and in those 
where it is hid from the eyes of all who have hitherto seen 
the individual. Yet I believe we shall generally be able to 
Rules for ^'^^ evidence of mental disease if we only have 
diignofiia. ful] opportunities of observation, and a full history 
of the life and antecedents of the man and his ancestors. I 
Bay, if we have full and sufficient opportunity of observation. 
This may fail us, as it has failed many. In that case we 
had better say so, and decline giving an opinion, as we should 
do in any ordinary medical or surgical case where opportuni^ 
of examining the patient thoroughly was denied. The 
scandal which has come upon evidence given in donbtfdl 
cases of insanity has arisen from medical men giving their 
opinions after an amount of knowledge and examination of 
the patient which in no degree warranted any opinion at all. 
Half- an- hour's conversation with a patient may tell us very 
little about him ; it may be necessary to see him again and 
* C&Bper's Forenaio UediciDe, iv. an, Sjdn. Boc. Inns. 
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agaia; to see a woman at vanous penods of the month; 
above all, to observe a patient without his knowledg^^ — in 
the night, at meals, m vaxious occupations, and to see what 
he writes, if he can be got to write We shall have to con- 
sider his motive for tlie crane — if it be a cnme — the method 
of its performance, and the preparations for it, and his pre- 
sent feelings with regard to it ; to ascertain, so far as we can, 
the presence or abeence of hereditary taint, any illnegees or 
peculiarities observable, his history as regards former attacks 
of insanity, epilepsy, blows on the head, or drunkenness ; to 
leam, either from personal inspection or reliable evidence, 
liis conduct and demeanour after tlie committal up to the 
time of our examination ; and to compare all that we see 
with what we hear. 

When patients are in asylums, and there are ample op- 
portunities of watching them, there is seldom any difficulty in 
recognising insanity. Dr Gray, of Utica, gives the particulars 
of no less tiian fifty-two homicidal cases.* In no one of these 
was there any doubt about the insanity ; and in Bethlehem 
formerly, and now at Broadmoor, the medical officers can dis- 
tinguish the insane from those who are sane, though acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. I am not, however, disposed to 
think that it is an easy thing to diagnose insanity by merely 
visiting a prisoner awaiting trial in one of our prisons, and 
seeing him perhaps on one occasion only. If the examination 
were conducted with the care and consideration displayed in 
French cases, there would be less violent writing and dis- 
satisfaction expressed in our journals when a miu'derer is 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, or when the sentence of 
the jury is reversed in the oftice of the Home Secretary. 

I think you will find, if you go to tBe root of the matter, 
that the act which is supposed to be committed under tlie 
influence of insane impulse is rarely, if ever, the first symp- 
tom of insanity or brain affection shown by the alleged 

luerican JducdhI of Ineuiil;, Oi^tober IS&T. 
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luiiatic. Ton may bo told Ly frieads that they have newt 
oihcr ^^^"^ ^^y insanity in him ; but some people can- 

■rmptomsof not see it in five out of sis of the patients in ati 
niiniiydiB- asylum. If you can get sufficient information, 
coverebie. y^,y ^^] probably discover that he has had former 
attacks, from which he may or may not have been considered 
as recovered. Some may have thought him well, while 
others may have always looked upon him as " odd." At any 
rate, he will have had previous symptoms ; or, possibly, he 
may have been noticed aa being chang;ed and peculiar for 
some time, short or long, prior to the committal of the act. 
The latter being the outeome and culmination of a morbid 
process which the mind has undergone, it would be extra- 
ordinary if it occurred quite suddenly in a monient of time. 
It is foreign to what we know of the pathology of disease 
generally to suppose that such sudden disorder can arise. It 
is quite possible that symptoms may he disregarded; hnt 
careful inquiry will often lead to the discovery of a connected 
history of premonitory indications, even if the individual has 
never before been under restraint. Tt often happens that 
after a man ia condemned to death this kind of inquiry id 
instituted ; a history of insanity is revealed, the sentence ia 
reversed, and scaudal caused by the whole proceeding. 

If a criminal has had at some time or other an attack, tie 
present act may arise from a recurrence of insanity, or it may 
have been committed under the influence of a long-hidden 
delusion, a relic of the former attack, never lost, though kept 
under and concealed for years. I believe delusion to be 
common in these cases, more common than is suspected, and 
that many so-called impulsive acts are really those where 
delusions have been hidden, whose promptings the patient 
has obeyed. And no class of patients is so liable to act upon 
sudden impulse as those who have hallucinations of hearing. 
A man hears himself called some insulting name, or accused 
of some filthy act, and he turns round, and, deeming it to 
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come from Bome person near him, violently assaults the 
nearest he sees. Here, however, he will justii'y the act, 
and we get a clue to tLe real state of the case ; hut it may 
he thus discovered for the first time that he has had suuh 
hallucinations for years. 

Besides the history we receive of the individual, of the 
occurrence of former insanity, epilepsy, Btrangeness, or alter- 
ation of character and hahits, and what we learn by our 
own observation and interrogation, we shall have to take 
intjD consideration the character qf the aet, the mode of com- 
mittal, and the absence or presence of motive. This is a test 
of a more uncerlmn character, but one which cannot be 
entirely overlooked. The act may be so motiveless, that no 
one can doubt it must have been that of a madman. When 
a man murders one known to have been most dear to him, 
we may suspect insanity, and more than suspect it. It 
is not the amount of wickedness displayed in the act, hut 
the senselessness of it that wo are to regard. As I said, 
speaking of moral insanity, that there was always evidence 
of intellectual defect and alteration as well as of mere wrong- 
doing, so in the impulsive acts of the insane there is not only 
a wickedness, but an eccentricity, a want of motive, or a 
motive palpably insane, which points to intellectual and 
ideational defect or alteration, and not merely to crime such 
as we recognise in the acts of a Greenacre or Courvoisier. 

On examining the recorded examples of homicidal impulse 
— and these are the cases to which the theory of impulsive 
insanity is chiefly applied — we shall find that in almost 
all that are reported in such detail as to be worthy of 
notice, and many are not, there was, or had been, general 
mental deraogement. Of the fifty-two cases reported by 
Dr Gray, there waa manifest insanity in all. I quote from 
Casper:* "Marc has collected eight cases of so-called 
homicidal mania. There is, however, not one among them 
* Op. cit., p. 333, aols. 
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in which general mental disease did not indubitably exief. 
Cazauvielh* has collected as many as four-and-twenty 
French cases, among which there are several cases of newly- 
delivered women who felt an impulse to murder their chil- 
dren. This, of course, was no permanent monomania, but 
rapidly passed off, and only one of these falls to be considered 
here as coming under this category. All the others, without 
exception, refer to iunatics." A celebrated case, reported 
by Dr Lockhart Robertson in the "Journal of Mental 
Science," -{■ was that of a man, who, wben first admitted into 
an asylum, had been insane nine months, and heard voices. 
Such a patient I should consider an incurable lunatic, and if 
afterwards he committed homicidal acts, I should set them 
down to the voices, or at any rate to his general condition. 
There would he no need to have recourse to a theory of im- 
(lulsive insanity. And many cases so called are tliose of 
patients suffering from melancholia. 

Let uB, however, not as witnesses in courts of law, but ae 
physicians, carefully study tLe impulsive and un- 
Bctacomroon reasoning acts of people of unsound mind. So 
tt™™'"" common are they amongst the insane that they 
attract no special attention wlien they occur in 
everyday asylum life. We do not call it impulsive insanity 
when a lunatic all day long tries to smash the windows, or 
tears his clothes and bedding to shreds, or incessantly endeav- 
ours to set himself and the house on fire, Tet, perchance, 
he can give no reason, foe any of these things. He has no 
delusion in connexion therewith. He has very few deludona. 
He is in that state of partial insanity which would be unre- 
cognisable by many ; and yet he is in every sense of the 
word a lunatic, and his impulsive acts are the result of his 
general condition. Were every impulsive act carefully re- 
corded, we should see how numerous they are, and also see 
that the lunacy of those committing them is plain and 
• Annalea d'Hjgi&na PuH,, t. ivi. p. lai. f AptU 1B61. 
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undonbted. We should look upon them as peculiarities of 
lunatics, like dirty habits, shamelesa masturbation, or hallu- 
cinationa and deluBious. 

Besides the various patients who are in one shape or other 
insane, who are changed and altered from their 
former sane condition, or who commit acts in- minaed nr 
consistent with reason and healthy mind, your '"^^[^ 
opinion will be sought in the case of others, who, 
though not insane in the ordinary sense of the word, are, 
nevertbeless, of unsound mind, and incapable of taking 
care of themselves and their affairs. When an attempt 
is made to bring tho lunacy laws to bear upon tliem, a 
quibble is always raised as to their not being insane ; but 
the lunacy laws have for their subject all " persons of un- 
sound mind," whatever the form of unsoundness may he, and 
this has been decided by the Court of Appeal. I shall men- 
tion two varieties of unsoundness, concerning which you may 
be consulted : one a weakness or imbecility of mind, con- 
genital, or the result of disease in early life, whence the in- 
dividual is through life deficient, below the standard of other 
sound people, and incapable of taking care of himself, his 
conditioa being a destitution of powers that never were 
possessed ; the other being an enfeeblement and decay of a 
once healthy mind coming on after insanity, epilepsy, and 
brmD disease of all kinds, or being the dotage and decline of 
sheer old age. The latter is much easier to recognise aiid 
to deal with legally than tho former, the subjects of which 
have given rise to some of our most celebrated forensic con- 
tests. They may come under your notice at any period 
of their lives, but, as a rule, it will be at the time when 
they are ceasing to be boys and girls, and beginning to be 
men and women. It is found that though men in years, 
they are still children in mind; if men, men only in wicked- 
ness and vice, children still in intellect and in the sense of 
duty and responsibility. These weak-minded youths are 



not to be caUed idiots, though they are but one grade 
hig'her. They are weak-minded iinbecileB, and the imbe- 
cility may be coogenital, or liave been brought about by 
convulsionB and fits in infancy or early life, arresting the 
due development of the brain. In a humble station, these 
boys and girls swell the ranks of criminals, and become the 
constant inmates of a prison, unless they are fortunate 
enough to be carried off to the more permaneat haven of an 
asylum. In higher society parents are horrified at finding 
them indulging in vices and propensities tending to the 
tame end, and seek our advice and assistance. But it is not 
always easy t« give them the latter, for it is often very diffi- 
cult to deal with such patients legally. Testing them for 
the various symptoms of insanity, we shall find that there is 
very little to warrant our signing a certificate for their care 
and detention. Posahly they may be approaching the age 
of twenty-one, and the question will arise whether they are 
or are not fit to take care of property ? Or they may be un- 
controllable by any government, home or tutorial, and even 
at an early age are addicted to practices which entail the inter- 
ference and punishment of the law. These children have ng 
delusions ; none need be looked for, for none will be found. 
They are not changed in habits and demeanour. They are 
now what they always have been — stubborn, eccentric, Bpil«- 
ful, mischievoiiB, often horribly cruel, vain, perfectly devoid of 
truth, incapable of being taught, but picking up in a desul- 
tory way many scraps of information, and holding these with 
a most tenacious memory; ^ven, perhaps, to some one 
amusement or hobby, and doing thui for a time fairly well, 
but irregular and restless, fond of change and novelty, and 
wholly unable to settle down assiduously and constantly to 
one pursuit. The parents, if gentlefolks, seek the physi- 
cian's assistance ; hut, as I have just said, this is often hard 
to afford. How are we to test these patients? Impressed 
with the symptoms of dementia, we try their memory, and 
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find it excellent. "We watch them at dinner and in society, 
and we find they conduct themselves with perfect propriety. 
We examine them as to the value of money, and they evince 
a keen appreciation of the amount of amusement to be got 
out of half-a-crown or ha!f-a-sovereign. On the common 
topics of life they will converse readily and accurately, read 
the miBcellaneoua news of the journals, and recollect what 
they have read. And they may excuse their ignorance of 
other matters on the ground of their education having been 
neglected, or, if we ask them concerning their property and 
affairs, may say that these have always been managed for 
them, and that they have had no occasion to attend to them. 
In short, a formal examination of such people may tell ns 
nothing. They are on their guard and good behaviour, and 
if we tax them with their sins, they confess them, allow it 
was wrong, and promise amendment. Only those who live 
with, and have opportunities of observing them at all times, 
with and without their knowledge, can give a just and com- 
plete account of their mental state. If we ourselves have no 
Buch opportunity, we must receive the statement of those 
who have, and test it, so far as we can, by our own observa- 
tion. Possibly we may not be able to pronounce an opinion. 
We must at any rate be careful how we give a negative 
opinion, based on our imperfect information, in opposition to 
that of others who have had ampler opportunities of coming 
to a sound conclusion. 

The chief characteristics of these patients are a childish- 
ness in mind, showing itself in an inability to ciisracter- 
learn, think, or reason hke others of the same '"'"'■ 
age and social standing; frequently, but not always, a ten- 
dency to low and depraved habits, to vice of a kind not to 
be looked for at such an age, and an unnatural hatred and 
malice exhibited to parents, brothers, or sisters. Great 
stress has been laid on this moral depravity, and theories o 
moral inaanity have been founded upon it. Without dia* 
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cnssing the question of an innate moral sense, I would eaj 
that, in conjunction with tJie depravity, we shall, I feel con- 
fident, find in such patients a low and imperfectly-developed 
intellect, incapable, because of its feebleness and childish- 
ness, of finding pleasure in anything but the brutish and 
aetiaual enjoyments of the body. It may be able to lay up 
the facts of everyday life and experience — may know how 
mucli pleasure a shilling may buy, but of knowledge to ba 
derived from reasoning, judgment, and reflection, it possesses 
none. But it is most difGcult to say this man is imbecile, 
and that one 18 not — to set up a standard, not of insanity, 
but of sufBciency of mind. It was said by Sir Hugh Caimj 
in the Windham case that — " In a case of imbecility, where 
there is either no mind at all, or next to none, the task of 
coming to a right and just decision is comparatively easy. 
It is impossible for a man who is said to have only a limited 
amount of mind, or none at all, to assume at any moment or 
for any purpose a greater amount of mind than he really 
possesses. If the mind is not there, or only there in a cer- 
tain small and limited quantity, no desire on the part of the 
individual to show a greater amount of mind, or to assume 
the appearance of a greater amount of mind, can supply 
him with that which nature has denied him . Hence, when 
a man is charged with imbecility, if it can be shown that for 
a considerable time, and In various situations, he has acted 
like a natural being, any acts of folly which might be 
alleged against him should he carefiiliy, deliberately, and 
keenly investigated, because at first sight it is next to 
impossible that a man can at certiuu times assume a mind 
and intelligence which are wholly ahsect." These remarks 
show the difficulty we have to pronounce upon the absence 
of mind — in fact, to prove a negative — and not the enlire 
absence, but the absence of a particular amount and meas- 
ure of mind. As Sir Hugh Cairns suggested, a man's acts 
of Banity must be weighed agaiijst his acts of folly. In 
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All these cases acts are of far mora importance tlitia n'ords; 
for tbere being no delusions, and the ideas of these weak 
and uneducated persons being but scanty, we are not likely 
to detect much that is erroneons or extraordinary in what 
they say. By what they do, however, or would like to do, 
they betray their imbecihty and incapacity for taking care 
of themselves. They are not uncominon, and you will not 
be long in practice without meeting with some examples. 
The particulars of one or two I have already recorded in the 
" Journal of Mental Science," " and will briefly give here. 
One was a youth, well born, with every advantage of educa- 
tion which wealth could give. When I first knew 
him he was between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age. As a child he was looked upon as weak-minded, and 
though he had been at various schools and tutors, education 
had stood Etill, and his handwriting, spelling, and letter- 
writing, would have been bad for a hoy of eight. When I 
first saw him he was living with a man who was to hini 
virtually an attendant, whom he hated no less than feared. 
Thence ho was sent to a farmer's to leam ferming, but one 
evening he assaulted the maid, took out a horse from the 
stable, rode off to the nearest town, and took up his quarters 
at a small public-house. Thence, brought back to his first 
quarters, he escaped to Brighton, pawning all he could 
carry off. He was placed in lodgings with various atten- 
dants, with each of whom he got on very well for a time, 
during which he was on his good behaviour; then he had 
an outburst of passion because he was not allowed to do aa 
he liked, and would do nothing right till the attendant was 
changed. His tastes were low, his pleasures either depraved 
or childish ; yet he was not utterly had : he valued the good 
opinion of his father and mother aud my own, but this he 
was constantly forfeiting, for which he was aorry, but, as ho 
EBid, "he could not help it." Kest he went to a medical 

• April 1669. 
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man's house, and behaved for a month or two so well that 
tlio character he took with him wae thought to be unjustly 
exaggerated. But he broke down and behaved outrageously, 
and then an attempt was made to place him in an asylcm. 
However, the certifying medical gentleman Btated nothing 
in the certificate but acts of depravity, and the Commis- 
eionera in Lunacy refused to receive them, bo he was re- 
leased. Since then he twice enlisted in the army, but was 
bought out again by his friends. On the second occasion, 
however, he was in the regiment for some months, kept clear 
of scrapes, and had a good character from his sergeant, but 
he was looked upon as " not right." He then took to race- 
courses and set up as a betting man, and after this threatened 
his father's life, was brought before a magistrate, and locked 
up. There can be no doubt that this youth will degenerate 
into one of the regular criminal class, unless he is fortunate 
enough to get to an asylum'. Here he would at times beg 
to be allowed to go, at others he would defy any one to send 

Now, of those who by constant intercourse with this youth 
had the best opportunity of rightly judging of his mental state, 
no one thought him of sound mind. And yet his unsonndnesa 
was not at once manifest, nor was it easy to reduce it to a 
short verbal description. Probably, on no one ^ven day 
could any medical man have seen sufficient to enable him to 
sign a valid certificate, yet he was imbecile and childisli. 
His attainments and mental calibre were those of a chOd of 
eight or nine ; and although in certain strata of society 
education marks little, yet in the highest ranks an incapadly 
to receive even the elements of education is significant. He 
would repeat the same qaestion over and over again like a 
demented patient. This, again, though not much in itself, 
is a common symptom of the loss of memory or attention 
which characterizes the feeble-minded. He displayed that 
love of change, that periodicity of outbreak and restlessness 
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BO often met with. He could go on ijuietly and well for a 
certain time, biit then lie found a vent, either in passionate 
quarrelling, drinking', or riotous behaviour of one kind or 
other. And this I verily believe he could not control or 
help. He had a good memory and a certain sharpness about 
details, which are not uncommon, even among idiots. He 
knew the times of all the omnibuses on the road, and could 
give the times of trains according to " Bradshaw" by the 
column. He was sharp enough in calculations of pence and 
shillings, bnt he would have been perfectly incapable of 
taking care of an estate, or any large property. His head 
was very small, his whole development of brain and mind in 
defect. He had no powers of reasoning, and he lived, In 
fact, the life of an animal, only caring to gratify his appetites. 

Such another was a youth who was possessed of some few 
hundred pounds — or would have been in a few months, 
aa he was approaching the age of twenty-one. This his 
friends wished to protect, and applied to the Lords Justices 
for an order." He had run the same course as the former, but 
instead of being sent to learn farming, he had been sent to 
sea. He knew, however, nothing about a ship, though he 
had twice sailed to Australia, He had run away while out 
there, and ran away, in fact, wherever he was. He could 
tell me nothing about what he bad seen, neither could he 
tell the name of the street in Loudon in which ho was living. 
He was defective both in attention and in judgment. He 
had no idea of doing anything with his money when he got 
it, but thought he sliould set up a dog-cart. He seemed to 
be entirely ignorant of everything connected with property, 
securities, and investments. He was plainly unfit to have 
the care of property, and the Lords Justices made the order 
accordingly. 

One of these doubtful cases was that of a girl whose 

father's family was saturated with insanity. She bad quar- 

• Vidt Lect. XIS. 
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relkd with her siBtera, her mother, and innumerahle gov- 
emessea. She had fits of obstinacy, during which she refused 
to do anything required of her. She was peculiar, would 
dress fantastically, would cut off the toes of ber stockinga, 
and do other odd things which were not mere child's mis- 
chief. Vain and conceited, she spoke of her mother and 
sisters as poor unenlightened creatures, affected much 
knowledge, and pretended to read deep books ; yet she was 
intellectually deficient and backward for her age. She 
spelt badly, and could not he taught. When walking with 
her mother she would signal to strange men in the street, 
and talked of her wish to get married. She was such an 
extraordinary liar that it was a work of time to realize the 
fact that all her stories were lies. She went to Scotland 
and I lost sight of her, but I have no doubt that her un- 
soundness of mind will become more and more patent. 
Tour opinion will he asked with regard to the training of 
these imbecile children, as well as the restraint 
by legal means. When all tutors and governesses 
have been exhausted, the friends will seek medical lud, find- 
ing their own efforts more productive of harm than good. 
Parents, a^ a rule, have but little influence, neither are they 
in general judicious in their conduct towards them. Yon 
must recollect that such unsoundness is for the most pan 
inherited, and you will detect peculiarities in the father or 
mother — great irritability, intemperance, or weakness of 
character. Fathers are oft«n very harsh and severe to these 
children ; and mothers, on the other hand, screen their 
faults, and so encourage vicious propensities. Those of yon 
who see them from childhood may do much by counsel and 
advice to promote their welfare and improvement. You vfill 
rescue them from blows, imprisonment, and undue punish- 
ment — from the irritation of angry parents, and the indul- 
gence of foolish ones : above all, from being handed over 
entirely to the mercy of servants and attendants. Sooner « 
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later these boys and girls are found sncb a pest at home, 
that they are sent away, first of all to school. But few 
schools can keep them ; and then the hoys go to a tutor, the 
gills to a family. Here everything depends on the character 
of the individual who controls them. It requiree a high 
order of mind, together with unwearied assiduity and vigi- 
lance, to train with success these blighted waifs of humanity. 
Yet it may sometimes be done. The great problem is to find 
out something, some walk or occupation, for which the child 
is fitted. Many are capable of doing something. We are 
dealing with a defective mind, a mind incapable of following' 
the pursuits of those in the same sphere of life — incapable of 
commanding a regiment or a ship — incapable of studying for 
a learned profession ; but capable, it may be, of executing 
the mechanical work of doing such things as we see done at 
Earlswood ; or pleased at being occupied about animals — 
horses, or dogs — and, under judicious and kindly surveil- 
lance, capable of a habit of self-control and regularity. 
Parents may shrink from having their son put to a trade ; 
many would iar rather shut up in an asylum sons and 
daughters who are likely to disgrace the family. But I 
need not use argument to prove that it is better to bring 
up boys or girls in a humble occupation, in which they 
may cultivate self-restraint and self-respect, than to apply 
restraint by force of law. 

I now come to the second class, patients whose minds have 
fallen into decay from disease of the brain of some Demnnud 
kind, or from old age. There is little difficulty in puieniB. 
recognising this condition. I only mention it because you 
are to recollect that they come under the provisions of 
the Lunacy Acts, just as maniacs or any other insane 
persons ; and if sent away from home, they must be 
placed under certificates of lunacy, if they cannot be pro- 
nounced able to take care of themselves and their affairs. 
I have known the mental condition of these individuaJB 
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disputed in a court of law under such circnm stances as T 
have alluded to ; but, as a rule, there is not much contention 
about it during their lives. Their defect ia palpable, irre- 
mediable, and ever increases till death; but after that, s 
contest often arises over their wiIIb, and we hear evidence 
to prove, on the one hand, that the testator was a drivelling 
dotard, on the other that he was like other people — so dif- 
ferently do witnesses regard the sayings and doings of other 

The most constant defect met with among these patients 
DefefUiobe '^ '"^ of memory, varying at different times and 
noiicod. in degree. Chiefly, the individual forgets recent 

occurrences, retaining a vivid remembrance of the days of his 
youth. He may forget the names of those most near to him, 
tte name of the place in which he is residing, and may bo 
unable to give any accurate information respecting his bnsi- 
ness and affairs. Now, to be of disposing mind — to be cop- 
able of making a will — a man must be, as the lawyers sav, 
of " sound mind, memory, and understanding." It is clear 
that memory is essential to sanity, so clear that I need not 
dwell upon it. But the degree of failure of memory may 
vary much. Some people have naturally bad memories; 
some have great difliculty in recollecting names; others 
forget dates ; and yoii will have to consider, in view of each 
individual case, whether the failure of memory is to such an 
extent as to separate the patient from all who can be called 
sound and sane in mind, and render him palpably unable to 
take care of himself and hia affairs. You will ask, could 
such a one shift for himself, take a lodging or house, cone 
and go unattended, and pay his accounts ? If he could not, 
he must be allowed to be unsound of mind. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to come to a coucluaion in respect of a lady. 
For ladies frequently do not take care of themselves or their 
affairs at any time of their lives, nor do they pretend or claim 
to do so. Many could not who are yet of sound mind, i 
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Me to make a will. Yon must take this into account when 
yon are examining ladies with a view to testing; their mental 
strength or weakness. I lately examined a lady who had 
been in former years an inmate of an asylum, and who ance 
then had lived as a hoarder in a family. She met all ques- 
tions as to her affairs, by saying that she left all that to her 
man of business, and on common topics she talked well 
enough, • There was no loss of memory, and though I do 
not suppose sbe could have lived entirely by herself yet 
there was nothing to make me certify that she was legally 
of unsound mind. It was just a case for tbe guardianship 
of trustees, who already existed. Fmlure of memory you 
will look for in these eases of dementia, and will estimate it 
according to its gravity ; and you will often find yourself 
assisted by other symptoms, such as dirty habits and tricks, 
wetting or fouling clothes and bedding, or conversatioaa 
devoid of delicacy or decency. 

Two gentlemen I saw in this condition, who, up to the 
time of inquiricB made by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, had been living under eare and guardian- 
ship away from their friends, who, nevertheless, did not con- 
sider them insane, because they had no delusions. 

One of them was in an advanced stage of dementia. His 
memory was gone. He did not know the name of the pro- 
prietor of the house, nor that of his daughter, nor, in fact, 
any name but his own. He did not recollect bow long he 
had been there, wkether montis or years. By night he had 
forgotten that he had seen liis daughter in the morning, 
though her visits were of rare oceurrence. He kept repeating 
over and over again tbe same sentence, without reason and 
without being addressed. His habits and person were filthy 
beyond description, as was the miserable room where I 
found him lying on bedding that was literally a dung-heap, 
yet in which he remained voluntarily and contentedly. This 
gentleman's condition wbb that of dementia following on 
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hemiplegic attacks. He was not hemiplegic, however, wien 
I saw him, but, with slow and shuffling step, could walk 
some miles in a day. The state of his persoQ sufficiently 
indicated that of his mind, which was altogether deficient 
and gone; yet lawyers were found to argue that, beoauae 
he had no deluaons, he was not "insane." 

The other had been insane, and frequently an inmate of 
asylums, Hia insanity was, as I understood, the result of 
drink, and it had terminated in dementia. His memory 
was gone : he did not recollect that he had placed all his 
aSairs in the hands of trustees ; hut told me that he bad 
a balance at his banker's, and that he drew cheques, which 
his servant got cashed, when he had done nothing of the 
kind for years. He, too, would repeat the same senteDce 
and ask the same question over and over again ; and was 
dirty in habits, though not neglected like the former patient 

Now, you will have no difficulty in appreciating the con- 
dition of such people. They cannot conceal their defects, 
especially this great loss of memory ; but the opinion you 
are to give concerning them may have reference to one of 
several things. You may be consulted as to the power of 
such a patient to make a will or execute a legal instrument) 
as the sale of an estate, and you may be requested to act as 
one of the witnesses in such a matter. Yon may be asked to 
sign a certificate of lunacy, ur give an aflidavit and evidence 
for a commission in lunacy ; or yon may have to advise as to 
the chances of amelioration or recovery. And to take the 
last of these, we may look as a rule upon chronic dementia 
as hopeless and incurable. But we must inquire into the 
history; for it occasionally happens that what at first si^l 
appears very hke incurable dementia passes off in course of 
I am not now alluding to what 1 have already de- 
scribed as " acute dementia," which is a variety of acute 
insanity; but we sometimes find that after an apoplectic or 
epileptic attack, or even after an acute disease such as fever, 
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there is for weeks or months great weakness of intellect, with 
loss of memory, and complete inability to transact business, 
and yet the patient may perfectly recover and be himself 
again. Time, therefore, is our great guide in prognosis here, 
as in other mental affections : where the dementia is beyond 
question chronic, it is not likely that the individual will 
again be able to take care of himself or his affairs. There 
may be also great improvement in the mental and bodily 
condition of a demented patient, even when recovery is out 
of the question. Those who are much neglected, and are to 
be found occasionally in an abject state of filth and destitu- 
tion in private houses, are susceptible of much amelioration 
if properly tended and fed. You will recollect that certifi- 
cates will be required if they are not under the care of their 
relations, whether they are in an asylum or in a private 
house. As regards their competency to make a will or 
transact business, you will, of course, carefully weigh the 
extent of the imbecility, and the importance of that which 
they are about to do. You may allow a patient to sign a 
receipt for money, whom you might think unequal to transact 
any involved or lengthy business. Let it be your rule, gene- 
rally, not to sanction with your presence, or attesting signa- 
ture, the execution of any document by a person whose mind 
is in any way affected, for you may find yourselves involved 
in troublesome legal contests. 
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Tenrdnations of IiuanUy — Liability of BectureHce^ Beeovery oftem Inf 
jperfect — Ho» recoffrdaabU — Rdeaae of Dangerous Patients to be rt- 
fused— Concealed Insamiy — A Tritd to be adoised—Becurring Insanity 
— IJHeid Intervals— Beeoveries numerous — Chance of lAfe — Causes of 
Deaik — Diagnosis ofBodUg Disease — Care of Ae Chronic Insane. 

I PROPOSE in the present lectnre to consider briefly the ter- 
minations of an attack of insanity; for you will be called 
upon in practice to pronounce an opinion upon varions points 
in the after-history of one who has at any time so sofifered, 
whether he has recovered or not. He may recover fix)m an 
acute attack, only to continue in a state of chronic insanity. 
In this condition is his life likely to be of long or short dura- 
tion ? K he recover altogether, is he liable to a recurrence, 
and what is his chance in a second or third attack ? K he 
were to insure his life after having recovered from one attack, 
what is the value of his life ? To answer these questions is 
no easy matter. We must have recourse to those asylums 
whose numbers are large, otherwise our deductions must be 
formed upon very insufficient data ; but it is very difficult to 
follow the fortunes of all those who are discharged from a 
large asylum, and to speak with accuracy of the subsequent 
history of their life and death. Dr Thumam, however, 
while at the York Retreat — ^the asylum belonging to the 
Society of Friends — had singular facilities for tracing the 
subsequent history of the patients discharged thence ; and, 
among many most interesting tables of statistics, he gives 
one, which I will quote : — 
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" TaHe showing the history of two hundred and forty-four 
persons who died at, or after discharge from, the York Re- 
treat, from 1796 to 1840, with t!ie number who died during, 
and after recovery from, the first or aiihscqucnt attack of 
mental disorder." 
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Males, 113 
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Total, 244 


113 


131 


45 


20 


66 


86 



Now although, as Dr Thumam says, certain deductions 
must be made from the picture which this table , , . ,„. . 

^ Llablluj to 

exhihita, it must still be allowed to be a melan- aubsequeot 
choly one. 244 persons of the middle ranks of "'""' "' 
life, not poor and destitute, hiit well-to-do people, as the 
Friends generally are, become insane, and of these only 131, 
or 53'S per cent., recover from the first attack; the rest never 
recover, and die insane. But looking at the after-history of 
the 131, we find that only 45, or 18-4 per cent, of the whole, 
remain permanently sane. The rest are again insane, once 
or oftener, and of these only 20 die sane. " In round num- 
bers, then, of ten persons attacked by insanity, five recover, 
and five die, sooner or later, during the attack. Of the five 
who recover, not more than two remain well durhig the rest 
of their lives, the other three sustain subsequent attacks, 
during which at least two of them die. But although the 
picture is thus an unfevourahle one, it is very far from jus- 

I tiding the popular prejudice that insanity is virtually an 
incurable disease ; and the view which it presents is much 

i modified by the long intervals which often occur between 
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the attacks, daring which intervals of mental health (in 
many cases of from ten to twenty years' duration) the in- 
dividual has lived in all the enjoyments of social life." 

Although the statistics derived from my own experience 
would be too scanty to be worth anything, they would, I 
believe, fully bear out the assertion of Dr Thumam. If we 
could carefully watch every case of insanity from its com- 
mencement, I fear we should see that a less number than 
53 per cent, recover from the first attack, so great is the 
proportion of those who are incurable from the first, or who, 
from the prejudices of friends, are not subjected to treatment 
till the chance of cure is gone ; and if by dint of proper 
treatment the above percentage recover, they only recover 
again to become insane in a large proportion. Although it 
would not only be uncharitable, but unscientific and at 
variance with facts, to look on all who have once been insane 
as lunatics for the rest of their lives, it mpst yet be confessed 
that popular prejudice receives considerable support from 
these statistics, and men may look' with reasonable suspicion 
on former inmates of an asylum, when they hear that of 
those said to have recovered only two out of five remain per- 
manently well. We may fairly say, that when a man or a 
woman has once been insane, no one can tell when he or she 
may not again become so. The changes and chances of life 
are not to be guarded against. With the utmost caution a 
former patient may be suddenly exposed to the shock of 
■ some horrible sight or accident, to the loss of one most dear, 
or to reverses of fortune. And, therefore, if you are con- 
sulted about the propriety of such a person contracting mar- 
riage, or entering into a partnership or any engagement 
whatever, recollect that he is exposed to extra risk on 
account of what he has already gone through, and that his 
previous recovery does not ensure his subsequent immunity 
or subsequent recovery from future attacks. I have said 
already that a woman who has at any time been insane 
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ought to te preserved from the peril of childhirth for her 
own sake, to 6ay uothiiig- of the danger incurred by her 
children. A man is, of course, exposed to less personal risk 
by marriage : probably to him the married state is rather an 
advantage than otherwise. He is thereby induced to lead 
a regular life, and has at hand a constant companion and 
nurse, who is aware if his nights are sleepless, or if he has 
peculiar habits or ideas, such as often escape for a length of 
time the observation of iriends or more distant relatives. 
But we are not to forget that the man may become insane 
again, nay, will most likely be so, that his wife will have all 
the anxiety, and be exposed to the dangers consequent upon 
such an event, and that children may inherit allied maladies, 
or the disorder itself in its many forms. 

When we closely examine the state of those said to have 
recovered, we may find that the recovery is auf- jf^j^^j, 
ficient perhaps to warrant their being discharged frcqaeniir 
from the asylum, and to be called cured by their "^^ """ 
friends, but that ever afterwards they are odd and eccentric, 
or esBily upset by the merest trifles, or they periodically 
break out into violence or an acute state, which ought rather 
to be called an exacerbation of their habitual condition 
than a fresh attack of insanity. I bad formerly under 
my care on various occasions an old farmer whose first 
attack was, I believe, at the age of seventeen, his last was 
when he was upwards of eighty, and in the interval he had 
been in an asylum nearly thirty times. He used to stay some 
months, his excitement then passed away, and he returned 
home to be his own master. He was discharged in the 
books as " recovered," but he had not really regained sound 
mind — he had only recovered from an acute attack of excite- 
ment ; he did not even lose his delusions, for he had, if I 
am not mistaken, a persistent delusion throughout his whole 
life that he was married to a noble lady. Dr Sankey, in his 
Lectures, lays great strees on these half-recovered cases. He 
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believes that recovery from the first attack is not so commoii 
us might be thought from atatistics; "tliat, therefore, what 
appears to be, and is uanally callerl, a. secoud attack, is no 
snch thing. I believe tliat ibere is a remnant of the old 
dieease, a smouldering of the morbid processes Etill left in 
these cases, though often very difficult of detection. , . , 
This under-current of disease is, as I have said, more marked 
or less marked. In those cases in which it is obvious, and 
constantly so, the patient would be simply called a chronic 
lunatic, or he would have perhaps that form of chronic in- 
sanity to which the title folie eirculaire has been given ; 
but in the class in which the mental symptoms are exagge- 
rated at distant periods, and a great degree of intellectual in- 
tegrity remains in the interval, the disease would be called 
by a host of names, according to the different views of dif- 
ferent authors. For my own part, I would include all these 
cases under the one term of recurrent mania, or recurrent 
imanily." " 

Dr SanVey goes on further to say, that he has examined 
the reports of a great many persons accused of acts of 
violence, and he found in every case that the violent deed 
was not the first insane act of the lunatic. When we hear 
of cases of impulsive insanity, and it is stated that no insane 
symptoms had ever been observed before the commission of 
the act, he is of opinion that such statemerits emanate from 
those who are not capable of maiing a correct diagnoBiB, or 
who ignore the fact that there has been a former attack of 
insanity, or suppose perfect recovery to have taken [dace, 
and the subsequent attack to he altogether a fresh and dis- 
tinct event. 

How are you ta know when a patient is recovered ? We 

have the same difEciilty in deciding this as is 

cuveryioba SO often experienced in determining in the first 

rBcogniMd! instance, whether a maa is, or is not, insane, 

* I.ectuiea on Mentsl Diseases, p. 31. 
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We find patients' friends, lawyers, and others cot versed 
in the study of mental diseases, contending that a man 
is cured when the chief symptoias of acute insanity have 
abated, and he can talk rationally on some points — when, in 
short, they are unable to see insanity plainly depicted in hia 
words and actions. And then in this semi-recovered condi- 
tion they demand his release. He may have only got rid of 
half his delusions, or may have learned to conceal them, or 
may have lost them, and yet he in a weak and unstable ner- 
vons state, requiring repose and a considerable period of 
convalescence ; yet the demand for his release may he loud 
and persistent, and in withstandiag it, you will meet with 
many difficulties. More especially will this he the case 
with private patients. The friends of paupers care less for 
their release. In public asylums they are carefully kept at 
the expense of the county, but the friends of private patients, 
thinking that those who have charge of them have an in- 
terest in their detention, set up their own opinion concerning 
the question of recovery in opposition to the interested, as 
they suppose, advice of the medical attendant. If patients 
are ever discharged too early from public asylums, it is 
probably due to the overcrowded state. There can be no 
question that they are frequently released too soon from 
private establishments on account of the importunities of 
friends, and the unwillingness of proprietors to submit to tlie 
insinuations and misrepresentations of the latter. When 
there is brought against a medical man. the accusation that 
he is detaining a sane man for the pecuniary advantage to 
be gained thereby, it requires considerable moral courage to 
withstand such pressure. Yet in many cases it is our duty 
to do so, and by dint of temperate arguments, and the 
assistance of collateral friends and advisers, to prevent the 
disastrous result which may follow the release of a half-cured 
patient. 

Such a state of things is contemplated by the legislature, 
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and provided for. If a lunatic's friendfi determine to release 
him from an asylum, tlie medical attendant may, 
dingerouB il' lic coDsiders him dangerous, refiise to liberale 
CS^T'' ^™- IntheLunacyAct, 1845,8&9Vict.c. 100, 
§ 75, we read : — " Bo it enacted, that no patient 
shall be removed, under any of the powers hereinbefore con- 
tained, from any licensed house or any boepita!, if the 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, by whom the same Bhall 
be kept, or who shall be the regular medical attendant 
thereol^ shall by writing under his hand certify that in his 
opinion such patient is dangerous and unfit to be at large, 
together with the grounds on which such opinion is founded, 
unless the commissioaers visiting such house, or the visitors 
of such house, shall, after such certificate shall have been 
produced to them, give their consent in writing that such 
patient shall be discharged or removed; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent any patient from being 
transferred from any licensed house, or any hospital, to aoy 
other licensed bouse or any other hospital, or to any asylura; 
but in such case every such patient shall be placed under 
the control of an attendant belonging to the licensed house, 
hospital, or asylum to or from which he shall be about to be 
removed for the purpose of such removal, and shall remain 
under such control until such time as such removal shall be 
duly efi'eoted." 

Here, then, you see that power is given to prevent the 
release of dangerous patients. We cannot, however, pre- 
vent their being transferred to another asylum ; but when 
the friends apply to the commissioners for an "order of 
transfer," the latter always write to the medical attendant, 
and require from him a certificate that the patient is capable 
of being removed with safety ; and without such certificate 
no. "order of transfer" is granted. It often happens that 
removal to another asylum is of great service to a patient 
whom we cannot release: great soreness may have arisen 
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between him and those who have had the control of him, 
and removal and change of scene and attendants may effect 
a corn which would not otherwise have come to pass. 

But, to revert to our question, how are you to know when 
a patient is recovered, and may fitly be trusted with the 
management of himself and Lis affairs ? As an alteration in 
the general bearing, demeanour, and habits of a man is the 
surest sign of mental disorder, so an alteration frum the state 
ia which we receive him as a patient, is an indication of 
amelioration or recovery. But out difficulty in pronouncing 
an opinion as to perfect recovery is often great when we have 
never known the patient in hie previous sane condition. 
Tou, who will become not asylum doctors, hut family ad- 
visers, will first see a man sane, then insane ; and if, at the 
termination of an attack of insanity, you are called to examine 
him, you may he able to say at once that he is, or is not, 
himself, and may give most valuable assistance to the asylum 
doctor, who may erroneously suppose that be is not, or is, 
cured. Friends are bo apt to be biaiacd, and near relatives 
are so often themselves crotchety and peculiar, that we hail 
vrith satisfaction tie information to be gained from others. 
Friends are frequently over-eager to release the lunatic 
because of liis displeasure, or over-fearful of setting him at 
liberty lest he relapse. Alteration in character and manner 
will be a test of recovery when the patient is greatly im- 
proved, and has got rid of delusions, when, in fact, it might 
be very difficult to sign a certificate for him. With all this 
amendment, his manner may not be natural. He may be 
unduly depressed, excitable, or irritable. His friends will 
ascribe this to the detention, if they wish 
will teil you they are quite sure that it i; 
and that it will pass away when the cause ii 
it is a fact within my experience, that ^ 
depression or excitement in those who a 
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weeks or days. Friends imagioB that a patient cannot 
Iw aware that he is in an aBylum without its ha'ving a preju- 
dicial effect ; but this is not so, for he will go on to perfect 
recovery in it in spite of their feara and remonstranceB. 
Sometimes it happens that, when a patient is progresang 
favourably to recovery, and is not half but wholly cured, his 
friends are much more ansious for his release than he is him- 
self, and in this case his wishes and opinion ought to be 
consulted rather than theirs. 

Wo shall have to base our diagnosis of recovery upon what 
we hear from the patient himself concerning his illnesB, its 
cause, and symptoms, such as acts, delusions, or hallucina- 
tions ; upon what we see of him, his forsaking or continuing 
eccentric habits, peculiarities of dress or demeanour ; on what 
we hear of him from attendants and others, when he is out of 
our observation; and on what we are told by relatives, 
friends, or medical attendants. And then we shall have to 
decide whether a condition of apparent recovery is a genuine 
and perfect recovery, or merely an interval between attacks 
of recurrent insanity. 

It is a bad sign when a patient will not allow that any- 
thing has been the matter with him, or insists that his con- 
dition has been caused by hia friends shutting him np, 
ignoring all that occurred before he was shut up, and attri- 
buting evil motives to all concerned. A patient may assert 
wrongly that he has recovered, or that he never was ill at 
all ; that his delusions, so called, were not delu^ons ; and 
that bis acts were justifiable. Of course, if his delusions are 
absurdities, and he holds them now, his state is not a matter 
of ilonbt ; but a man who has recovered from delusions may 
be unwilling to allow that he has held any, and may explain 
them away, singling out the grain of tnith that may be at 
the foundation of them, and jnstifying the whole by this. 
Now, it may be thought that a patient cannot be recovered 
who justifies previous delusions, even if he does not htH 
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them ; bat tinich allowance miiEt be made for in dividual 
temperament and character. Some men and women cannot 
bear to think that they have been insane, or have entertained 
insane fancies, or done insane acts, and they Batisfy their 
conBcieuces and salve their wounded pride by explaining 
away as much as they can. This we must often overlook, 
and must not too rigidly compel confession from patients, 
or too closely cross-examine them as to all the details of the 
past. As I have told you, delusions spring to such an extent 
out of the feeling of the moment, that a patient a month or 
two afterwards, in an altered physical condition, cannot go 
back to the ideas he held in his former state, and may deny 
that he held them, or may justify them, because he is unable 
now to enter into a contemplation of another state of things. 
You must consider the whole manner in which ho speaks 
of the past : if he is ashamed of himself, and would rather 
let the subject alone, and talks rather of the future, and of 
returning to work or home, and if all his talk of the present 
and future is healthy and hopeful, we must not be too par- 
ticular in judging of the manner in which he speaks of the 
past. But if he is perpetually harping on the past, review- 
ing and discussing every detail, always complaining and 
threatening retaliation, law-suits, and the like — if he craves 
for liberty in order to set about such proceedings rather than 
to return to his usual avocations — we must look with suspicion 
on his condition, and advise further detention and surveil- 
lance, though possibly in a modified form. In coming ta a 
decision on such cases there is no general rule to be laid 
down or observed. Experience, and the intuitive apprecia- 
tion of insanity which experience gives, are the only guides 
to a right judgment. 

Another patient may not deny that he has had delnaons, 
and may not seek to explain away or justify them, jn^nH^ „jy 
but he will assure us that he holds them no longer, ■" coiaraaied. 
There may have been much discussion as to some one or two 
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Bpecitil delusions which remain after all acute symptoms have 
subsided, and our patient, grown cunning by experience, and 
gathering that so long as he holds these opinions he will he 
lestr^ed and looked on as insane, suddenly gives them up, 
professes that he holds them no longer, and perhaps expresses 
an unnecessary degree of astonishment at his ever having 
held them at all. Yet he may hold them all the time, only 
denying them to regain his liberty. Here you must take 
into conaderation the whole history of the case. A patient 
"who, during a somewhat acnte state of insanity, entertains 
various delusions, will probably lose them as he passes into 
a qniet convalescent state. There will be marked improve- 
ment in his whole condition ; sleep will return, regular habits 
of eating, attention to cleanliness, fondness for ordinary occu- 
pations and amusements; and, io accordance with all this, 
we should espect also that the delusions and fancies of the 
insane mind will pass away. But if a man tells you that he 
has lost his delusous, and yet you observe no change for the 
better in his habits and appearance — if he still dresses in an 
estraordinanr way, and b«haves outrageously — we cannot 
believe his assertions to be tme. With the inconsistency of 
a lunatic, he may act a delusion at the very time that he 
denies that he entertains it. We must endeavour to dis- 
cover whether he has really lost them, or whether he is 
merely making the assertion to deceive us. Possibly we 
may find that although he denies them to us, he will confess 
them to his relations and friends, to other patients, or the 
attendants. He may betray them in his letters. He will 
deny that he hears voices, yet we may overbear him talking 
when alone to imaginary people, and answering imaginary 
questions. We may notice ornaments about him illus- 
trating delusions concerning ima^ary rank and titles, or 
unfounded hostility towards wife or friends shows that he 
still entertains the former deluaons concerning tlicm. 

Where a. patient's insanity is displayed not so much in 
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as in acts, and partakes more of the nature of bo- 
called moral insanity, it is not easj to say wiiether he is or 
is not recovered. For he is restrained and kept from acts 
of extravagance or vice, and we canuot, therefore, he sure 
whether he would return to these or not. But from hia 
general behaviour, and by comparing his present with what 
we hear of his former mode of life — by observing whether 
there is anything absurd or biaarre in his ways or acts — we 
may arrive at a tolerably accurate diagnosis. We shall also 
tako into consideration the way in which he justifies his 
former acta, for this he may do in a manner highly indicative 
of insanity. T had rather hear a patient deny than justify 
a very insane act. In the confusion of his brain he may 
have almost forgotten it ; or he may prefer to deny it alto- 
gether, pleading " not guilty ;" but I have known a lunatic 
justify acts that none but a lunatic would have perpetrated, 
and none but a lunatic would defend. 

We may have our doubts as to a patient's recovery, 
may disbelieve his statements, and think his friends too 
sanguine, but may hesitate about detaining him longer in an 
asylum. There comes a period in the history of almost 
every convalescing patient at which change is necessary, 
when, if he be further restrained in the same place and iu 
the same fashion, he is likely to go back rather than for- 
wards. Although we do not consider him fit to he refitored 
at once tfl full and unrestricted control over him- . .f, , ^ 
self and his affairs, we wish to test his recovery, bBrecom- 
to pat him on his trial, and to give him change. """"""■ 
The law provides for this emergency. The Commissioners 
in Lunacy, upon the receipt of a certificate of the patient's 
fitness, wi!i grant " leave of absence " from the asylum, 
hospital, or house, for any reasonable length of time, pro- 
vided the patient is removed "under proper control " to a 
place specified. The control may he that of relatives or 
friends, or an attendant, or medical man. This plan I 
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advifie you to adopt in every case in which you are not quitf 
certain how the patient will go on when the restraint is first 
removed. It ia often aa advantage that the individual 
should know that he is only away on trial and probation, 
and that he can be brought back at a tnoment's notice. It 
enables ub ta judge whether he is cured or not : many im- 
prove in a remarkable manner when thus sent away, andonr 
forebodings are not realized ; others show that their seeming 
recovery was not real, and may be brought back without 
trouble and delay, and their friends, seeing that the trial has 
been a failure, are mere satisfied than they would have been 
had it not been granted. In many cases we can never, so 
long as a patient ia subjected to the restraint of an asylnni, 
ascertain his actual mental condition in the way that it ia 
revealed by his being left comparatively to his own devices 
for two or three months. 

In speaking of the pathology of insanity, I mentioned a 
Reeuning olass of cases where the insanity is remittent or 
iDBBniiy. recurring, a period intervening in which the 
patient appears either quite or nearly recovered, or, at any 
rate, altogether different from what he is during the time of 
the attack. This recurring insanity is not uncommon, but 
is very unfavourable as regards prognosis, and very difficult 
to deal with when the periods of apparent sanity are of any 
duration ; for the patient then demands his release, and may 
threaten us with the consequences of his detention. As I 
said in the former lecture, we may see a man apparently 
recover from an acute attack, and just as we think him well 
and able to go out into the world, without any reason or 
warning he breaks down, and the whole of the symptoms 
recur, and this may happen again and again during many 
years, I do not know that we have anything to warn us 
that a patient's insanity will be recurring, except that the 
recovery is usually very rapid. Eapid recoveries must always 
be looked on with suspicion. The slowest recoveries that I 
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have ever seen in palients suffering from acute mania have 
Ijeen in those who have remained well ever sicce. If a 
patient recovers very rapidly, probably he will not remain well 
long; hut we may not be able to detain him, and he will 
go out, break down, and be again admitted. Some are never 
well long enough to gain their release. They alternate, 
mouth about, between comparative sanity and most evident 
insauity, mania or melancholia ; and as time goes on their 
sanity will be less apparent, and the violent stage will alter- 
nate with a state of quiet and harnilcss imbecility, the mind 
wearing out, hut the recurring disease being as potent as 
ever. 

Now, it is important that we should endeavour to break 
through the habit of periodical attacks, to destroy the perio- 
dicity of disease. We cannot do it by medicine ; but it may 
be done sometimes by change of sccdc. In most cases change 
of seene and surroundings will have some effect, will lengthen 
the period of sanity, or render less severe the attack ; but 
instances have come under my notice where, by a judicious 

\ change or series of changes, the periodical attack was finally 
ttveri«d and the patient cured. This should always be tried 
where means are forthcoming, and where the attack is of a 
nature to allow of its being treated out of an asylum under 
proper control. It sometimes happens that patients wd 

I brook no control, and will have their entire liberty or nothing, 

I If they are subject to paroxysms of sudden homicidal mania, 
it may be impossible to allow of their leaving an asylum ; 
but in many of these recurring cases of mania or melancholia 
it is quite possible to try the effect of change of scene ; and 
I hold that no patient has been fairiy tested till some such 
plan has been tried. 

A person who suffers from recurrent insanity Is, above all 

I others, such as is described by Lord Coke as " a lunatic that 

hath sometimes his miderstanding and sometimes not, ali- 

quando gaudet lucidia intervallis, aiid therefore he is called 
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non compos mentis, so long as he hath not understRnding." 
Lneid '^^^ older lawyers contemplated the existence of 
iniervBia. what thoy called Incid intervals in all lunatics, 
T»ho, during such lucid intervals, were held to be capable of 
entering into marriage, or contracts, or of making a will. 
There was no legal difference between one lunatic or another 
as regarded the probability of a lucid interval occurring: in 
fact, all that was known in those days concerning lunacy 
was derived from the lawyers, the medical profession being 
very little consulted in the matter. In the present day tbe 
doctrine of lucid intervals and of partial insanity has been 
much upset by decisions, at any rate in civil courts. The 
existence of insanity, however slight, has been held to 
invalidate any civil act, and the existence of a recurrent 
insanity, if thoroughly proved, would, in my opinion, vitiaie 
anything done in the lucid interval. At the same time, it is 
to be remembered that lunatics have been admitted as com- 
petent witnesses in courts of law, and many lawyers would 
sanction the signature of a lunatic to a deed, if it could be 
proved that he was at the time in a lucid interval, and under- 
stood the nature of what he was doing. Signatures are 
constantly obtained, and the validity of them must depend 
upon the circumstances of the case — not wpon any general 
principle — for unless a man is pronounced insane by a com- 
mission de lunatico inqmrendo, he is, prima facie, supposed 
to be sane. On this point a circular was issued in 18Gi by 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, which I subjoin ; — 

19 iVTiiieJiall Place, S.W., Jul;/ I8S4. 

Sin,^ — The CommiBaioners in Lunacy Iiava, frnm time to time, »Dd 
more especially in a recent ase, hnd oecasiuu to consider the qiKS- 
tion of the signature of documents or papers afieccing property by 
patients duCaincd under medical certificatea aa insane. It is no part 
of the duty of the Board to determioe the general question of the 
validity of such tranaactiona, which is one for the decision of .coniW 
of law or equity in each particular case. 

The CommiaaiouurB, bovrevor, are decidedly of opinion that, as ■ 
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general rala, propriotora and auperinten dents, having charge of per- 
sons as of nnsound mind, onghtnot, in any circumstanoes, to sanotion, 
or knowingly afford facilities for, tha signature by unch persons of 
deeds or documents, cheques or other papers disposing of, or other- 
wise affecting^, their property or Income. Any transaction relHtive to 
the property of lunatics, or alleged lunatios, shonld be conducted 
under the authority of the Lord Chnncellor, and the prorisioas of the 
Luuacy Regulation Acts, the Trustees' Relief Act, or other statutes 
applicable to the circa instances. Any persons taking upon themselves 
to act without such authority incur grave responsibility, and the 
Commissioners viill in future expect from you a strict compliance 
with the rule they have hora l^d doim. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. C RinSeerlas 

Although T have spoken in a gloomy tan t the ubs 
quent history and fortunes of recove d lunat j, „ 
it ia not the less certain that recove d tak " 

place in great numbers, and that mdn netndt 
increase the numher. If we take the da f an ylam, 

as Dr Thurnatn did, examining all the cases admitted, cur- 
able and incurable, the percentage of curea will probably 
be about that wbiub he gives. But if we take curable cases 
only, it will be mucb higher — nay, I venture to say that if 
we were to examine curable cases only, and of these, such as 
were submitted to skilled treatment so soon as symptoms of 
mental derangement were discovered, we should find that 
three -fourths, or even more, had recovered. Numbera of 
such patients never go into an asylum : their malady 13 
alight, and passea off, or a cure is effected without the neces- 
sity of removal from home, and so they do not swell the statis- 
tics of recorded recoveries. It stands to reason that the worst 
CBSea are sent to asyluma. It is a fact of experience, that 
many are not sent till they have reached the stage of in- 
curability. And when we consider how many are sent 
thither afflicted with general paralysis, epilepsy, or con- 
genital defect of mind, it is clear that any percentage of 
cures must be greatly afl'ected thereby. 
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Ton mnat labour, then, in your portion as medical 
advisers, to bring under treatment at as early a period as 
possible all who show any symptoms of mental disoider. 
Where you know of, or have reason ta suspect, the presenco 
of hereditary taint, it behoves you to watch narrowly for 
the earliest indications of evil, to ward them off by judicious 
treatment, medical and moral, and if this cannot be carried 
out without legal interference, to insist on its being at once 
bad recourse to. The arrest of insanity in its very begin- 
ning is that which, above everything, should be studied by 
all medical men. The abolition of the restraint of chronic 
lunatics has brought undying fame to the name of Conolly, 
but asylums full of chronic lunatics are an opprobrium 
medkorum. Those who pass tbeir lives in the management 
of them, in the invention of amusements, the planting of 
fields and gardens, and the feeding, tending, and cleans- 
ing of the patients, are apt to look upon all this as the end 
of their labours, and a favourable report from the visiting 
commissioners concerning the state of the house as the sum- 
mit of their ambition. But he who could advance the care 
of lunatics in an equal degree to that in which Conolly 
promoted their comfort and happiness, would win fiune no 
less brilliant, and the gratitude of mankind throughout tha 



Even now, in spite of relapses, recoveries are snfBciently 
numerous to repay us richly, and to form a satisiactory baas 
for scientific observation : and if a patient breaks down & 
second time, we may hope again to cure bim. The old 
farmer of whom I 8]ioke, after having been in an asylnin 
some thirty times, died at last in his own house, among 
his own people ; and on all these various occasions he had 
gone away so much better that he was called "recovered," 
though bis mind was not in all respects sane and sound. 
And others I have known, who came again and again, 
though not so often, and finally died at home of general 
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decay or ordinary disease. The ultimate fate of any one 
who has ever once been insane, is very grave, from one point 
of view — so grave as to make us dissuade others from inter- 
marriage and such contracts ; yet as regards the individual 
himself there is enough of hope to allow of our cheering 
him at the termination of an attack, and trusting to cure 
him should he have another. If, however, you ai'e 
consulted as to his chance of life, you will un- chances of 
doubtedly give, as your opinion, that it is inferior ^^• 
to that of a sane person. A man, we will suppose, has 
recovered from an attack of insanity — ^his first attack. He 
is liable to a second — liable, therefore, to the various acci- 
dents which so often befall lunatics before they are placed 
under proper care and control. And the second attack, or 
the third, may be of a very acute nature, in which he may 
die. Then, being subject to attacks of insanity, he may 
squander his property, lose his business, and come to the 
condition of a pauper ; and if recovery again takes place, he 
may recover only to undergo great privations, which may 
materially shorten life. If you are asked as to the probable 
duration of life of a chronic lunatic confined in an asylum, 
you may speak with greater certainty in view of the par- 
ticular case. Such patients are under constant medical 
care : if they have everything that money can bring, they 
have all that medical skill can do to promote health and 
ward off evil. Their diet and drink are regulated, as are 
the hours of sleep and exercise. It they are in good health, 
and the malady does not tend to wear them out by great 
excitement or depression, their lives may be in no way 
inferior to those of persons exposed to the accidents of every- 
day life. But each case must be judged apart. One could 
not say that the lives of all chronic cases were good. But 
in every asylum you will be shown some octogenarian in- 
mates, who by their long sojourn prove that insanity of 
itself does not shorten life. 
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What is tlie mode and immediate cause of th( 

th 'n an ? Many die in the acute stage, and 
aenOi ■" ft n f 1 a difficulty in stating in our cer- 

■niDDgst tha t fi ate the exact cause, whetlier after a post- 
m tern xam nation or not. We see a patient 
in an attack of a ute mania which runs a rapid course. 
Sleep is abs nt and n t n days or a fortnight he dies. He 
gets weaker and weaker, and at last collapse seta in, and the 
heart fails ; profuse perspiration breaks out, and he gradually 
Binka from exhaustion of the heart's energy. On performing 
a post-mortem examination we find merely signs of great 
hypertemia of the brain, or of increased action, but do not 
perceive any actual lesion, or any trace of that which has 
caused the stoppage of the heart. The patient's strength 
and nerve-force have in fact been exhausted, and have never 
had the chance of being renewed. If we examine another 
case, of much longer duration, the same appearances may 
meet us. That which happens to one in a fortnight, may, 
in another, come aboat in two or three months. Sleep 
is not so completely wanting, the violence is not so great or 
80 ince^ant, yet the waste is greater than the repjur, and 
death follows; and on examination we are equally at a loss 
to give a definite reason for the termination of life, I have 
seen medical men who were unaccustomed to make post- 
mortem examinations of such patients greatly Borprised at 
finding so little after such severe disorder and rapid death; 
but the process by which that metamorphosis which goes on 
in our daily lives is arrested or terminated, sometimes leaves 
no marked signs for us to scrutinize after death. Acute mania, 
like the poison of the serpent or pniBsio acid, may kill and 
leave no trace. We know, by watching the patient's strength 
slowly ebb and fade, that exhaustion is the mode of death ; 
but it is the disease which kills, as do typhus and cholera, 
and therefore it is vain to talk about there being no such 
disorder as acute mania, or to sny that lesions or marks of 
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inflammation are always to he found, whether hy the micro- 
scnpe or naked eye. Two patients are attacked with acute 
mania; in ten days one is well, the other is dead. The 
same thing may happen in less time in the case of two suf- 
fering from delirium tremens. la it likely that anything 
like an appreciable organic lesion has existed in either of 
these cases which can have been perfectly removed by one 
long sleep? That there have been disturbances in the 
molecular constitution of the nerve-centres, we know ; but 
we do not believe that these would be discernible, even if 
we could apply the microscope during life. 

It may often be, then, that we shall have to describe 
patients as dying of acute mania or acute melancholia pro- 
ducing fatal exhaustion ; and to this we may have to add 
that such exhaustion wafi accelerated by the impossibility of 
giving sufficient food. Many are brought to us who have 
been allowed to go so long without bemg fed, that all hope 
of sustaining life is past. 

When, however, we survey the non-acate forms of in- 
sanity, or the patients who live for years in a chronic state, 
it appears that many, I might say most of them, die not of 
the insanity, but of diseases to which sane people are liable. 
According to the insanity, however, and the condition to 
which they are reduced by it, they are more or less liable to 
the attacks of other diseases. Patients suffering from chronic 
mania or monomania, who have a considerable amount of 
nervous energy and of intellect, albeit deranged, will live 
much longer, and withstand disease much better, than de- 
mented persons whose vital powers are at the lowest point. 
The demented are very prone to get fat ; taking but little 
exercise, their whole system is feeble, and the heart and 
muscular tissue undergo retrograde metamorphosis. In this 
state their great foe is acute bronchitis ; and this, in my 
experience, carries off the majority of them, and, indeed, of 
all chronic lunatics. These very fat patients seem especially 
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its victims : the circulation becomeB impeded, the licart' 
cannot forte the hlood onwards, they are choked with mncnBi 
and die rapidly. I warn you to watch very closely the ap- 
proach of this jnalady, if such patients are under your charge. 
The ordinary cough -medicines are of little use ; but I Lave 
found the greatest benefit from the use of a steam-kettle in 
the room : it should be kept boiling night and day, and a 
good large jet of steam should constantly moisten the air. 
In the case of these patients, as with young children, and, 
in fact, in bronchitis generally, I believe this remedy to be 
of iacalculahle value. In my own experience — which has 
been only of the upper classes — I have not found phthisis at 
aJI prevalent amongst chronic lunatics. One gentleman died 
of acute mania after an attack of htemoptysis, and in the 
lungs of two who died of general paralysis, tuberolea 
existed; but amongst 73 deaths In the last few years, 
only one was returned as caused by phthisis. In the public 
asylams the proportion of those who die of this disorder is 

If you ever see much of the insace, you may have to form 
DU oBis " diagnosis of bodily disorders occurring in patienti 
of bodii)- suffering from a recent or chronic form of menial 
aease. affection. Most difficult is it at times to uscertaiu 
if anything he the matter with such people, and, if anything, 
what tlie seat and nature of the mlment are. One class will 
simulate every kind of disorder, will complain of agonies, of 
ohstniction in the bowels or urethra, inability to swallow, 
headache, or sickness — to say nothing of matters more pal- 
pably fanciful, as eruptions, broken hones, or paralyzed limbi 
Another class will tell ua uothing — nay, will strenuously 
deny serious illness — partly from a fear of medical inter- 
ference and physic, partly because they are too demented or 
deluded to realize their true state, which possibly they attri- 
bute to supernatural or inevitable causes. In dealing with 
these we have need of an accurate knowledge of disesfie, and 
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of patient and painstaking investigation of every fact and 
every organ. We are prone to think that an individual, 
melancholic and hjjKichondriacal, may be narrating to lis 
Bufferings existing only in his or her hypochondriac fancy, 
as a reason for refusing food, and avoiding all exertion or 
occupation. But they may be real, and we should commit 
a grave error if we ignored their existence. Then a ctronic 
case, a demented man, who tells us nothing, suddenly appears 
out of sorts, does not eat as he is wont, sits listless and 
dejected. We can extract no information, no complaint. 
Like an animal or child, he attracts attention only by hia 
appearance and the alteration observable. We examine him, 
hia pulse and tongue, the state of the urine, if it is possible 
to obtain some, the motions and temperature. If he is ordi- 
narily a hearty feeder, we inq^uire as to hia eating: has he 
lost appetite ? If not, we do not think him very ill. There 
ia no better test. But if he will, contrary to his usual 
custom, take no food ; if he appears thirsty and will drink 
copiously, or if he rejects both food and drink, we try to 
discover what is amiss. Is he sick, has he diarrhcca or con- 
stipation, has he lung mischief? Very insidious is the latter. 
Great ravages may have been made in the lung without any 
cough or other symptom to draw attention to the uncom- 
plaining sufferer. Loss of appetite in old-standing cases ia 
perhaps the most valuable warning; but in those more 
recent, refusal of food is so common, that very close in(iuiry 
is necessary, and we may have to insist on its being 
taken in spite of the alleged indisposition. But here the 
latter will be not concealed, but put forward and dwelt upon, 
and it will generally be represented as most serious, causing 
great suffering and sense of illness. If we find that the 
tongue ia perfectly clean, the temperature normal, the pulse 
quiet, and urine healthy, we shall with reason doubt the 
Statement, and look upon it as having a purpose. Never- 
theless, cases will often puzzle and cause ns to hesitate, and 
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■WG must never be content with anything short of a thorough 
examination of the patient. If there is frequent sickness, 
we must be sure there is no hernia. If there be little water 
jiassed, or a constant dribbling, we may find a, distended 
bladder. And whenever we hear of an unexpected and un- 
accountable death, nothing hut a post-mortem examinalioa 
should satisfy us as to the canse thereof. 

It may often fall to your lot to have to treat chronic cases 
of mania or dementia, patients who are in a etaia 
Bientoruia of unsoundness of mind, hut are harmless, cot 
chninLc requiring the restraint of an asylum ; they de- 

mand, nevertheless, careful watching and nursing, 
being frequently in a state of second childhood, like children 
or even infants in uncleanliness, and utterly unfit to take 
care of themselves. Such patients are often found by the 
Commissioners in private houses in a state of great neglect 
They are perfectly manageable without the appliances of an 
asylum, but require constant and watchful care. One diffi- 
culty you will have to eiiconuter is the keeping them clean. 
Their tendency is to sink into an apathetic state, in which 
they discharge their evacuations regardless of place or time, 
like wild animals or very young infants. In or ont of 
an asylum they may cause trouble in this respect; but io 
or out of an asylum dirty habits may be much eradicated 
by careful attendants. Borne attendants, who have had no 
experience of such cases, are altogether amazed when told 
that they are to blame for wet or dirty beds or clothes. 
Thoy think that it is a concomitant of the imbecile state, no 
more to be altered than the failing memory or the shuffing 
and feeble walk. Ton will find, however, that a patient 
must be very far gone indeed who cannot be taught the 
habit of relieving himself at rcguiar intervals, and in a proper 
receptacle. Even when a patient is unconscious, and sunk 
in the last stage of paralytic dementia, accidents, thoogh 
they cannot ba altogether avoided, may be made the eicep- 
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tion instead of the mle. Aud I lielieve that any chronic 
demented patient, whose mind remains the same from year's 
end to year's end, may be taught to bo cleanly. Some, who 
Lave a good deal of mind, whether recent or chronic cases, 
will be dirty wiLfully, to give trouble or annoyance. They 
must be dealt with very firmly, and forced to go to the closet 
or to get out of bed. Imbecile patients, who are dirty from 
sheer want of attention, are at least as capable of being 
taught to be clean as a child of a twelvemonth, or a dog or 
cat. In short, patients dirty by night or day imply carelesa 
or inefficient attendants. Do not listen to the excuse that it 
cannot be helped ; change the attendant, or threaten to do 
so, and yon will probably find that the habit is eradicated. 
Another circumstance, which is equally a test of the caro of 
the attendant, is the presence or absence of bed-sores. No 
chronic lunatic should he kept in bed by day and night 
simply for infirmity, unless he ia actually ill. He should be 
washed and dressed, and seated in an easy-chair, even if he 
is unable to walk about. By this method, by thorough 
cleansing, and by thickly powdering with oxide of zinc 
powder any part of the back which is likely to give way, 
bed-sores may be avoided in patients who linger on in an 
extreme stage of paralysis even for years. lu such cases a 
■wet bed cannot always be avoided ; but proper precautions, 
and the establishment of systematic and regular times for 
micturition and defecation, will reduce "accidents" to a 
minimum. More is to be done by these measures than by 
the use of urinals or other apparatus. Many will not suffer 
them to remain properly adjusted, or cannot bear the pres- 
sure occasioned. Such appliances are costly, often out of 
order, and soon become very offensive. 
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Oenerol Ilemarhi im Treatment — Imporiaact o/Earlg ZVea(meii( to heal 
by ^(onUg PraclittoHEr — Reatraiitt to b« advised wActl me^aearj/ — Ofgec- 
tiona of Frieads to be mat — Use of an AsyJ%an — Attrndanis- — Zfeitmona, 
hovj to be mei — Aayluna not necessary for t^l the Insane — On the Cbove 
of an AaylUBi — ^i^ned Intanity — Hiats /or Deteelion — I5e Odour o/rht 

I HAVE a few remarks to make upon the general treatoieiit 
and management of insane persons, whicli will occupy tie 
present lecture. In all probability but few of you will httve 
to treat insanity as a specialty : the raajority will meet and 
have to deal with it as it occurs in the course of the practice 
of a physician, surgeon, or general practitioner, and in tliia 
way you will see patients and their friends at an earlier 
period than those who practise more specially as lunacy 
doctors. The friends shrink from calling; for the latter'* 
advice or assistance till every other means baa been tried; 
I rtan 'upon you will devolve the responsibilif j of taking 
ofHariy the earliest, often the most important, steps for 

iremmHni. ^^^ security and care of the indiyidtial. And I 
assure you the iriends will prove to you as great a source of 
difficulty as the patient himself. They will refuse to believe 
that hie mind is affected, and shut their ears and eyes to all 
they hear or see, insomuch that they will say that the disorder 
commenced quite suddenly, without any warning, on a par- 
ticular day, when every one else has noticed its approach for 
mouths. Now, in the earliest stages, insanity is a very 
curable disorder; but through the obstinacy of friends il 
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happens over and over again tliat the curable stage is past 
and gone long before any remedial measures have been taken, 
and the patient is brought to us a confinned and hopeless 
lunatic, requiring care not cure, to be shut up in restraint 
for the term of his natural life. And often a patient in this 
stage is put in an aayium for the sake of avoiding trouble 
and expense, who might very well live outside, mixing under 
some sort of surveillance with a family, and with the world 
at large. During the time that an asylum might effect a 
cure, the friends would not bear of sending him thither ; but 
wheti all hope of cure is over, he is placed there because it 
is cheap and saves trouble. 

Now, I hold that at the present day our metbod of dealing 
with the insane should be this : First, we should „ . ... 

_ ~ Duty of tM 

endeavour to ward off an attack of impending in- family 
aanity, and this, I believe, may be done very fre- ^""" °''^'' 
quently. If it is not done, if the storm breaks, and breaks 
with violence, so that the patient, together with those about 
him, is in danger, to an asylum be ought to be sent, where 
everything surrounding him is specially adapted to his wants. 
If he does not recover, but quiets down into a "partially 
insane" man, tranquil and orderly, yet requiring supervision, 
and unfit to be in his own home, be ought not to remain in 
an asylum, if he is capable of enjoying himself in a greater 
degree beyond its walls. 

At tho very commencement of symptoms threatening 
mental disorder, you will have the least difficulty in getting 
your advice followed. At this stage you may be able to 
advise and consult with the patient and with his friends at 
the same time, and you may, in forcible terms, lay down the 
necessity of change of scene, cessation of work, and attention 
to diet and medicines. At this time you have not to incul- 
cate the necessity of resorting to legal measures. Either in 
his own house, or in a friend's, or on a tour with some mem- 
ber of his family, with or without an attendant, the patient 



may pass a period of rest and treatment, and you may reason- 
ably hope that your advice as to all this will he followed, 
and if followed strictly, will be attended by recovery. 

But if the patient gets worse instead of better — if be will 
take no advice, and submit to no treatment except 
be urged on compulsion — if deiuaions show themselves, and 
trhea asoBi- beoome more and more formidable, it will be your 
duty ta represent, not to the patient — for thia is 
nseless — but to his friends, the urgent necessity for legal 
restraint ; that he may, in the first place, be kept in safety ; 
in the second, be subjected to treatment with a view to 
cure. Here you will be met with every conceivable ob- 
jection. Wives are afraid to take any step of the kind with- 
out the co-operation of the husband's relatives — husbands 
without those of the wife. They are afraid that the patient, 
even if he recovers, will never forgive the step yon are 
urging. They would sooner wtdt a little longer, till some- 
thing occurs that more londly calls for legal interference. 
ObjBciions to They are sure that if he is placed in an asylum it 
be met. -^m drjve him " quite mad," when he knowB 

where he is, and sees the other patients. Now, you may 
assure such people that it is absolutely requisite that the 
individual shall be placed somewhere under legal restraint; 
and that if he is insane enough to require this, he himself 
will care little whether the place of restraint is an asylum or 
a private hoiise. If he is indignant at being restrained, and 
clamorous for liberty, he will clamour as loudly in a private 
house as in an asylum, and probably make more determined 
attempts to get out, owing to facilities for escape being more 
numerous. K he is wildly maniacal, he will care little 
where he is ; if profoundly melancholic, all places will be to 
him alike. And as regards the other patients, we find that 
each one is so wrapped in himself, in his own delusions and 
projecfa, in his own misery or his own greatness, that be 
little heeds the rest ; and in the acute state, at any rate, 
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their presence does bim no hann, often the contrary. Later, 
perhaps, he may shrink from tbein, ivhen mental health is 
retrniiing, and then it may be advisable that he should be 
removed from Buch a scene, and placed among sane people. 
It may be worth while to consider for a moment the advan- 
tages gained by a patient who is placed in an asylum, and 
the mode in which a cure is there effected. There can be 
no question that the perfection of treatment would be to 
place a patient in an asylum where the other inmates were 
not insane, but sane people. We should then have all the 
advantages we have at present -without any of the draw- 
backs. The patient would be surrounded by a fresh scene 
and fresh faces. New subjects would be presented to his 
mind by way of occupation and amusement, to take the 
place of his morbid ideas ; but this proceeding cannot bo 
carried out: we therefore fall back on asylums as they are. 
Here the patient finds, above everything, rest and safety. 
He is kept from accident and suicide. He is cut ThonBeofna 
off from his friends and all with whom his delu- isyimn. 
sions are so often connected. And here I would urge you to 
impress upon the friends the necessity of leaving a patient 
alone and unvisited when he is first placed in an asylum. 
To sever home-ties and ideas is one of the main objects you 
have in placing him there ; and if friends, in mistaken kind- 
ness, visit him from day to day, he might as well be at home. 
All letters must, in the majority of cases, be interdicted, at 
any rate at first, and the patient must be told plainly and 
openly that he is not well enough to carry on a corre- 
spondence, and that his letters, if written, will not be sent. 
Nothing irritates a man more than to be told that his letters 
are sent, while he finds, by the absence of all replies, that 
they are not ; or concludes that if sent, they are disregarded 
by those to whom they are addressed. Patients are not to 
be treated entirely as children, nor can they be satisfied with 
t riflin g excuses and evasions, though they resemble children 
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in tliat WB are oljliged to act for them, and cannot consult 
with them. In quiet, then, and forced inactivity, many n 
man recovers in an asylnm by reet alone without any very 
special treatment, bo far as medicine is concerned. His 
health may Ije tolerably good ; possibly he refuses to take 
medicine, and may not be in a condition in which we care 
to force him to swallow it. The struggle and ill-feeling 
thence arising would more than counterbalance the probable 
good to be gained from the physic, yet he may recover, and 
that in no long time. He recovers simply because he bas 
been kept in an asylum, or, as some would say, because he 
has been subjected to moral treatment. Doubtless, yon 
have all heard of the moral treatment of iDSanity. Bnt 
shutting a man np in an asylum can hardly be called moral 
treatment. It is simply restraint, which may be highly 
beneficial, and even remedial, as it is a means whereby the 
patient obtains rest and seclusion from all that is harassing 
and vesing, but it is not what I understand by mora] 
treatment. For in old days men were placed in asylums, 
and theu and there confined in a restraint -chair or strait- 
waistcoat, by leg-locks and handcuffs, and fed, washed, 
and dressed; and this, together with some purging and 
blistering, constituted the treatment. Bnt we should harcJiv 
call this mora! treatment. By the latter, I mean that per- 
sonal contact and influence of man over man, which the 
sane can exercise over the insane, and which we see so 
largely and beneficially exercised by those having the gift, 
whether superintendents, matrons, or attendants. Tbere 
can be no proper treatment of an insane person without it, 
and, beyond all question, the recovery of many has been 
delayed or prevented by its absence. There are patients, 
however, who are not within its reach. A man or woman in 
a state of acute delirious mania is beyond moral treatment. 
and needs only that which is physical or medicinal. That 
is why it is of little importance whether we treat sntA 
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in or out of an asylum, provided we can place tliem in a 
suitable apartment. But we may see another who will 
never get well ont of an asylum. What do we notice here? 
A morbid and intense philautia, an extreme concentration 
of the whole thoughts and ideas on self and all that concerns 
self: whether the individual's feelings are thoee of self-satis- 
faction and elation or of depression, whether he thinks him- 
self the greatest man in the world or the most miserable, he 
is constantly absorbed in the contemplation of self, and 
thinks the whole world has its attention directed to him. 
Now, when such a being is at home, he generally contrives 
to make himself the centre and focus of every one's regard ; 
and if away from home, in a lodging or family, he may be 
able to do the same thin'' — nay, in the majority of cases, this 
cannot fa 1 t b th as for the arrangements of the house- 
hold must m Is depend on the presence of such an 
inmate ; but pla h m n an asylum of fifty patients, and he 
occupies at n m ly the fiftieth part of the attention of 
those abo 1 1 im H given to understand that the estab- 
lishment goes on just the same whether he is there or not, 
but that being there, he must conform to the rules, his going 
away depending to a considerable extent on bis own efibrts, 
and his observance of the precepts and advice which he re- 
ceives. He is encouraged to follow the latter by the approval 
of those about him, whose approval he ought to value : he is 
dissuaded or even prevented from doing that which he ought 
not. He is indulged with a certain amonnt of liberty, 
according as he shows that he is fitted to enjoy it, with 
liberty to go beyond the premises, to visit places of amuse- 
ment, to have money at his command, to choose his own 
recreation and occupation ; and this liberty he forfeits if he 
abuses it, and strict surveillance and watching are esercised 
until he shows that ho can control liimself. 

Now, in all this it is necessary that we have the co-opera- 
tion of attendants. In an asylum such as I have mentioned 
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attendanta must be numerous, and for the purposes of judi- 
cious treatment an asylum should not be too small. 
A patient may keep one containing only half-a- 
dozen inmates in a continual turmoil, and his self-importance 
is only increased thereby; but merged among forty or fifty, he 
becomes at once a much smaller fraction of the whole. On 
the other hand, no asylum should be bo large as to preclude 
that personal attention which constitutes real moral treat- 
ment. The day may come when ladies will devote them- 
selves to the nursing of lunatics, as they now labour in 
general hospitals. But as matters stand at present, we have 
to control insane ladies and gentlemen by means of servants, 
and great difficulties thus arise. A good attendant is a 
treasure beyond price, but it is not in the power of every 
one, whatever the desire, to be a good attendant : nasettur, 
non Jit. It requires a combination of patience, tact, and 
judgment, of boldness, firmness, and unvarying good temper, 
possessed by the few rather than the many. Yet we caonot 
cure patients without attendanta. Male patients cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be attended in all cases by females, whether 
servants or ladies ; and g^entlemen cannot be procured to act 
the part of attendants, nor would they on many occasions be 
more fitting. It is incumbent on us, therefore, to select with 
the utmost care those to wiose charge we are forced to com- 
mit the insane, to watch them with unceasing vigilance, to 
remove those who, by constitution and infirmity of temper, 
or weakness of health, are unfit for the arduous task, and 
to retain by ample pay and reward, by relaxation and indul- 
gence, those we feel to he faithful servants. Were I writing 
a book about asylums, I might say more, but other topics 
demand attention. 

By the moral control exercised personally by man over 
Mdrai ttsai- ™^°' *-^^ patient's thoughts and feelings are to be 
ment. directed from bis morbid self-contemplation to 

that care and concern for others which is his normal stAts. 
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Those about him ■will endeavour to supplant by otter ideas, 
Bubjects, and occnpationa, hia delusions and insane thonghfa. 
As the former gain a foothold and predominance, the latter 
fade and disappear. Direct controveraj' on the truth or 
falsehood of delusions does little. Towards the close of an 
attack of insanity, in the period of convalescence, a patient 
may now and then be convinced of the falsehood of one of 
his fancies by direct demonstration ; but at the height of the 
disorder this cannot be done, and it is often unwise to 
attempt it. Controversy perpetually renewed only tends to 
fix and confirm the fancy, which often departs quickly if 
never alluded to. 

Tinder the head of moral treatment must be considered 
the question of occupation, exercise, and amusement ; for 
nothing is of greater importance, not only to the welfare of 
the chronic, but to the cure of recent cases. All three are 
in turn requisite and indispensatle, though not all are 
equally required by the same individual. To one bodily 
exercise is a necessity. In sub-acute, restless, sleepless 
mania, protracted muscular work will bring sleep, and act 
as a sedative more efficacious than drugs. Hard exercise 
will distract another whose thoughts are fixed unceasingly 
on melancholy subjects. I have known a man dig all day 
ill the garden — dig a pit and fill it up again if other occupa- 
tion for his spade was not to be had — and profit thereby. 
In public asylums there are far more opportunities for giving 
the inmates hard bodily work than exist among private 
patients. It is very difficult to subject the latter, particularly 
ladies, to sufficient exercise. Many a lady would be the 
better, could she be made to do the hard day's work done 
by many in our public asylums ; but beyond walking, it is 
next to impossible to provide any exercise for her. Gentle- 
men fare somewhat better : they can ride, play cricket, 
billiards, skittles, football ; but play is not the same thing 
as regular work, and regular work and long- continued exer- 
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cise are of more yalue than the short but severer labour (rf 
games. So with regard to mental exercise and oecupation. 
There are many brmns which require to He fallow and do 
nothing ; if they must be amused, we recommend a course 
of Pickwick, or such like fare, or backgammon, or bagatelle ; 
but some patients require harder mental work. To distract 
their thoughts they need to fix their minds on a subject 
deep enough to engross attention, and employ them day 
after day, and week after week. Such are generally intel- 
lectual people, and their occupation must be intellectual. 
For them I have found no work so suitable as the sttidy of 
new languages ; it is intellectual without being emotional, 
and does not require a great number of books or much 
assistance. I have known ladies study Greek and Hebrew, 
to say nothing of German, Italian, and Spanish. There is 
no end to this occupation, and to a busy mind it is often 
very fascinating. But people differ: another may prefer 
some new fashion of embroidery or lace-work ; and drawing 
and water-colour painting should he encouraged in all who 
have the very slightest artistic leaning. 
You will see recorded in books how, by various device!^ 
delusions have been dispelled. A woman thougil 
bIdds are id that frogs Were in her inside. Her physician 
ba mat. introduced some frogs info the nightstool : sk' 

believed that she had passed them, and was cured of bet 
delusion. But by such a scheme you admit the truth of the 
delusion, and, by inference, of all other extraordinary fandos 
which may be alleged. A patient may say, " True, I have 
got rid of six frogs, but others are still left behind." Ton 
cannot then say the whole thing is an impossibility and aa 
insane delusion. A patient of mine who hears voices and 
noises, once heard at night a knocking or ringing at tha 
front door. Her nurse treated this at first as one of bet 
delusions, hut on its repetition discovered that a policeman 
had rung, owing to a window having been left open. Ttie 
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patieut has ever since triumphantly quoted this as a proof 
that her so-called delusions are realities. Never be tempted 
by any present chance of success into admitting the truth 
of a delusion, or doing anything which by inference admits 
the same. Sooner or later, in the present or in some sub- 
sequent attack of insanity, the patient will turn round and 
place you in a position of difficulty owing to your having 
made such a concession. And be not too anxious to prove 
the falsity of a delusion. Frequently the patient starts from 
some premises which cannot be absolutely disproved, and in 
logical argument may seem to have the best of it. Kather 
try to oust the idea by the substitution of others. It is 
astonishing how patients ignore proof and demonstration. 
The people they say are dead stand before them alive and 
well, yet they declare it is some one else. The partaking 
of food does not make them think the less that their throat 
is closed, or their inside completely gone. 

The more acute the insanity, and the more variable and 
numerous the delusions, the more favourable is the prognosis. 
When there is considerable disorder of the bodily health, 
sleeplessness, disinclination to eat, emaciation, or consti- 
pation, we may hope that delusions will vanish as the 
health improves. If it improves, and there is not pari 
passu a corresponding improvement in the mental symptoms, 
the prognosis is unfavourable. If the health is completely 
restored, if the patient sleeps well, eats and drinks well, 
regains flesh and looks, and still delusions remain, our 
augury as to the final result will not be encouraging. 
Perhaps this is why patients get well after many years of 
melancholia. During all the time they remain in a depressed 
state, both of body and mind, and generally look thin and 
miserable, refusing food as much as possible, and being 
altogether out of health. The chronic cases in asylums 
who best preserve their health, and look fat and ruddy, 
and live the longest, are those whose delusions are not 
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of deep depression, but of what we term mania or moDo- 
mania, 

I have already aaid that at a time when sn asyhrai is 
neceBsary and offers the only chance of cure, 
necesnary (or the friends of a patient will often do anything 
" ™°°' rather than send him there, will go to any expcBse 

to avoid the Btigma of the asylum, and run great risk of 
violating the law. But when the case has become chronic, 
and the patient is a harmless monomaniac or dement, they 
cast about to discover how he may most cheaply be kept tbr 
his natural life. An aeyliim offers great advantages in this 
respect — for there are asylums of all grades — and to an 
asylum he goes. The question of restraining chronic luna- 
tica, whether private or pauper, in asylums, is one which is 
attracting, and will attract, attention more and more. The 
notion that all insane persona must dwell in them has arisen 
from various causes. For generations such people were 
looked upon, not as sick, but as a class apart from all others. 
They were handed over to be kept ia houses, the proprietors 
of which were not medical men, but laymen, ignorant and 
uneducated. No one in those days thought the insane capable 
' of mixing with sane members of society. In asylums they 
dwelt from year to year, a few walking beyond tbe premises, 
but none sleeping beyond, or going to any place of amiise- 
moat like ordinary men. Now, from all asylums patients 
are sent to the seaaide, to the theatre, the picture galleries ; 
each proprietor vies with his fellows in providing recreation 
and entertainment for his patients — in proving, in fact, how 
little they need the restraint of an asylum. There will 
always be a certain number who cannot be allowed so maeh 
liberty, who cannot he taken to the seaside, who cannot even 
walk beyond the hounds of the asylum grounds, whose life is 
one incessant struggle to escape by fraud or force, or execute, 
perchance, some insane project fraught with danger to them- 
selves or others. Some there will be whose limited meana 
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procure for them greater luxury aiid enjoyment amongst 
the numerous boarders of an asylum than could be afforded 
were they placed alone in a private family. But there are 
many with ample means, patients who make the fortunes of 
asylum proprietors, whose lives would be infinitely happier 
did they live beyond asylum walls. I would refer you to 
what Dr Maudsley has eloquently written on this subject. 
After mentioning various objections urged against their 
release by the advocates of the present state of things, he 
says : " Another objection to the liberation will be that the 
insane in private houses will not be so well cared for as they 
are, nor have any more comfort than they now have in well- 
conducted asylums. The quarter from which this objection 
is urged taints it with suspicion : I never heard it put for- 
ward but by those who are interested in the continuance of 
the present state of things. Those who make it appear to 
fail entirely to appreciate the strength of the passion for 
liberty which there is in the human breast ; and as I feel 
most earnestly that I should infinitely prefer a garret or a 
cellar for lodgings, with bread and water only for food, than 
to be clothed in purple and fine linen, and to fare sump- 
tuously every day as a prisoner, I can well believe that all 
the comforts which an insane person has in his captivity are 
but a miserable compensation for his entire loss of liberty, — 
that they are petty things which weigh not at all against 
the mighty suffering of a life-long imprisonment." 

How are you to know if a patient is capable of living 
beyond the walls of an asylum ? The answer is simple ; 
give him a trial : many unpromising cases I have known to 
benefit so much by the change that they would scarcely 
have been recognised. Few chronic lunatics are dangerous 
to others : these are easily known, and we should be slow to 
place in a private family any one who has ever committed 
an homicidal act, unless he is fully and perfectly recovered ; 
suicidal patients require the protection of an asylum so long 
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as any insanity remains, but there are scores of eccentric 
monomaniacs who are perfectly harmless, who only require 
surveillance and a limit to their supply of money, and can 
enjoy life thoroughly amidst the amusements of town or 
sports of the country, their eccentricities being greatly 
smoothed away by the constant society of educated ladies 
and gentlemen. As the last generation did away with the 
fetters and mechanical restraint used in asylums, so let the 
present release from the restraint of an asylum all those 
capable of enjoying a larger amount of liberty and a freer 
atmosphere than that in which they now fret and chafe. 

If an asylum is inevitable, and thither the patient must 
On the choice S^^ *^® questiou wiU arisc, how is a choice to be 
of an asylum, made. Various points must here be considered. 
Is the case likely to be of some duration ? or is it acute and 
urgent, requiring immediate restraint? Is transit to an 
asylum likely to be difficult? Is the patient, when placed 
there, likely to be able to go beyond the premises ? Is it 
desirable that he should be near, or at a distance from, his 
home and relatives? Are there circumstances about the 
case, such as sexual excitement, which make it essential 
that he or she should not come into contact with patients 
of the other sex ? All these matters will guide us in the 
choice of an asylum. It may be important to have recourse 
to the nearest and most easy of access — to one within a cab 
or carriage drive. In many acute cases, especially of females, 
it may be most prejudicial to place the patient in contact 
with others of the opposite sex. In some cases a very small 
asylum, where the routine is domestic and home-like, is 
advantageous, but other patients may cause too much com- 
motion in such a one, and may do better when merged in 
the community of a more populous institution. Much will, 
of course, turn upon the question of expense. As a rule, 
the cheaper the terms the larger is the asylum; but for 
some, a large and cheap asylum may act more beneficially, 
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SO far as cure is concerned, than a small one, where the 
individual may be the object of even too much solici- 
tude. Where there is no hope of cure and the case is 
chronic, the patient should be placed where he can have the 
greatest amount of occupation, amusement, and liberty, 
compatible with his safe-keeping on the one hand, and his 
peculiar tastes and idiosyncrasies on the other. It is too 
much the fashion to think that all asylums must be in the 
country. Green fields, though charming at first to denizens 
of a town, are extremely monotonous, and many a patient 
would gladly exchange his country walks and muddy lanes 
for the shops of Kegent Street or for Kotten Kow. 

Next, I must say a few words upon feigned insanity. A 
disordered mind has been simulated from the Feigned 
earliest ages — witness the dementia which David insanity, 
successfully feigned, and the imbecility which saved the life 
of Lucius Junius Brutus — and it will be assumed perpetually 
by those who have a motive for shifting from their shoulders 
the responsibility of their acts. Fortunately few know how 
to feign insanity. It is only a Shakspeare who can depict 
the assuming of a Hamlet or an Edgar. The majority of 
simulators are clumsy performers, whom you will detect 
without difficulty ; but here and there you may chance to 
see a case which is not so easy to decide, and which, though 
eventually you may be satisfied as to its character, cannot 
be recognised at a moment's notice. Doubtless they who 
have the insane ever before their eyes will most readily 
detect the sham disorder, yet there are certain points which 
will enable you to come to a conclusion respecting the 
greater number of cases. If we except the instances of 
hysteria, catalepsy, pretended fasting, and the like, which 
can hardly be called feigned insanity, we shall find that 
most persons who simulate the malady have an obvious 
motive for so doing. Therefore we do not meet with it 
frequently in ordinary private practice ; but if any of you 
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"become surgeon to a jail or to the army, you will not seldom 
be called on to see malingerers who adopt this as a means of 
getting to comfortable asylum -quarters, or obtaining a dis- 
charge from duty. As, however, men do really become 
insane under the same circumstances, you will have care- 
fully to discriminate between the real and affected symp- 
toms. 

Uneducated as the mass of such persons is, the attempt 
will be clumsy and generally easy to detect : but here and 
there an educated man, who brings himself within reach of 
the law, may with greater success carry on the cheat. 

The first remark to be made is, that the insanity simulated 
may be transitory or persistent. The individual may pre- 
tend that he was in a delirious or unconscious state at the 
time the criminal act was committed, or he may be appa- 
rently insane at the time we see him. Secondly, he may 
be in an acute and active state of feigned excited mania or 
melancholia, or may pretend to be in a quiet and apparently 
chronic condition of monomania or dementia. Thirdly, he 
may put on this appearance soon after the commission of 
his wrong act, to make it appear that it was committed by 
him while insane ; or he may feign insanity while in prison, 
to get away to the better fare and idle life of an asylum. 

If you are told by a prisoner that at the time he com- 
mitted the act he did not know what he was 
pieTde/to about, or that he has no recollection of it, he 
excuse a virtually simulates the form of transitory mania 
which is seen occasionally in conjunction with 
epilepsy, or taking the place of the latter. You will recol- 
lect, however, that such attacks are extremely rare, that 
they are not usually so transient as to be unnoticed by others, 
or so severe as to take away all recollection of what was 
done in them. Here you will inquire into the previous 
history of the individual as regards former attacks of insanity, 
epilepsy, blows, or cerebral affections. 
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He may tell us tliat he suffered from an irresistible im- 
pnlse to commit the act, from some sudden and overwhelm- 
ing; idea : he may simiilate the so-called impulsive insanity. 
Appljing what I have said already concerning this, you will 
look for other symptoms, for a history of previous attacks or 
previous head-affections ; you will not consult the individual 
about these, for you may easily put such into his mouth, liut 
to the best of your ability arrive at an account of Hs past 
life : and you must consider the character of tie deed not 
only as regards its enormity, but also its senselessness, want 
of motive, or eccentricity. Such acts, if really committed 
under the influence of either of these forms of temporary 
insanity, are usually violence against self or others. If this 
plea is put forward as an excuse for small and petty thefts 
or forgery, acts of indecency or exposure of person, we may 
reasonably suspect it. The latter are committed by mad- 
men, but not by those whose insanity passes off so soon as 
the act is over. 

More commonly, however, we are called on to see a per- 
son who is apparently insane at the time of our 
inspection. Comparing a true with a feigned aiiumBdnt 
ease, I may say, generally, that a real lunatic, |^° ^^^^ 
when approached by a stranger, appears at first 
rather better than worse, and more on his guard ; he tries 
to bring his wits together and understand what is going' on. 
But a sham lunatic, when we go to him, redoubles his efforts 
to Beem insane ; he is more energetically noisy, idiotic, and 
maniacal, A sham lunatic, recollect, always wishes to be 
thought a lunatic. If we ask him whether he is out of his 
mind, he tells us at once that he is. In fact, he dare not 
say the opposite; whereas a real patient rarely confesses it, 
nnlesB he be in the depth of melancholia. 

Feigned insanity is almost always overdone. As there is 
no subject on which such errnneous notions prevail amoug 
people in general, so the imitation is, with rare exceptions, 
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a bungle. If noisy and violent mania is the form assumed, 
detection is easy. The malingerer, unlike the true maniac, 
will tire himself out and go to sleep. No sane person can 
maintain the incessant action, singing, and shouting of a 
genuine maniac for any but the shortest time. No genuiue 
maniac would, in the middle of all this, at an early stage of 
the attack, go to sleep, and sleep many hours. Watch such 
people without their knowledge, and you will have little 
doubt as to the case. 

If a less excited mania is feigned, and the feigner will talk 
and answer questions, he generally overdoes his part by pre- 
tending to have lost all reason and memory. He will not 
give one correct answer to the simplest question ; he will 
not know his own name ; but will display an ingenuity in 
evading answers and in talking nonsense entirely at variance 
with the loss of mind he pretends to have suffered. Or he 
will answer questions correctly about everything that does 
not concern himself, but so soon as we question him as to 
his crime or history, he becomes suddenly demented and 
entirely deprived of memory and intelligence. Loss of 
memory is not common amongst the insane, except in cases 
of dementia, primary or secondary. It may be feigned, but 
will rarely be a clever simulation. Here we must look for 
an absence of mind ; and if we see a presence of mind, and 
a sharpness and quickness displayed in many ways, the 
notion of dementia is incompatible. Dirty habits may be 
adopted to further the deceit, and malingerers will daub 
themselves with, or even eat, their faeces ; but in conversa- 
tion we may generally discover that they are not so lost as 
they seem. Frequently something casually mentioned in 
their presence is done in consequence of the hint, showing 
that their attention has been fixed on all that has been 
said. 

A man may feign melancholy, or sit silent and desponding, 
and say nothing. Here some knowledge of the insane may 
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be requisite to guide us to an opinion. He may refuse his 
food, and say that poison is put in it. We must watch him, 
and look for physical symptoms. Is his tongue clean, his 
skin cool, and pulse normal ? Does he sleep well at night ? 
Does he alter his conduct according to that which is said in 
his presence ? Does he dress and undress himself? Melan- 
cholia, or melancholia cum stupore, is a form distinct from 
others, from mania especially, and this distinction is not 
likely to be carefully preserved by a malingerer. Neither 
mania, melancholia, nor primary dementia comes on in 
patients, full blown, in an hour. The history of the pre- 
vious days is almost conclusive in the majority of cases, 
especially if there is a knowledge of the sleep the pretended 
lunatic has enjoyed. 

The detection of feigned insanity is, and ever will be, 
difficult, when we have to examine men and Hints for 
women in whom madness and badness are so in- detection, 
termingled that observers cannot determine which it is that 
regulates their conduct. Amidst our criminal population 
are hundreds who can hardly be said to be sane and respon- 
sible, but who, in the lower ranks of life, commit a succession 
of crimes, perhaps of no great magnitude, which render them 
the almost perpetual inhabitants of jails. Some of them are 
so violent, outrageous, and destructive, so silly in their 
motiveless fury, and childish in mind, that we may call them 
imbeciles or insane, and have good grounds for our opinion. 
Such there will ever be on the border-land of insanity. But 
each of these must be judged by himself. My purpose here 
is not to speak of doubtful, but of feigned, insanity — insanity 
feigned by those of whose sanity at other times we have no 
doubt. 

We cannot depend on any physical signs for the certain 
detection of simulation. We find among the insane the 
pulse neither slow nor quick, a cool head, and normal urine ; 
and he will be bold who shall affirm that he can detect in- 
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Baoity or its absenoe bj tbe seDse of smell, thoagh gnch men 
are to be found, NevertheleBS, there is almost invariably 
Bucb a disturbance of the health in a person whose insanity 
is juBt commencing, that our suspicions should be aroused il 
t]iis be wanting. Want of sleep, a coated toDgue, constipa- 
tion — all, or Bome of tbem, are nearly always to be found ; w 
that if a man sudderdy feigns insanity, we look for these and 
for the symptoms of recent and acute mental disorder. If 
the insanity simulated is that of quiet and apparently chronie 
monomania or dementia, we shall know that these forms do 
jiut come on suddenly, and that there must have beea a pre- 
vious stage. 

Various plans have been advocated for the purpose of 
making the simulator confess the imposture, and give up his 
acting. Speaking in hie presence of remedies which will 
probably have to be used, such as the actual cautery, and 
the sight of its preparation, may irighten some pretenders. 
The sight of the stomach-pump may make a man take his 
food; hut then a lunatic will take it for the same reason. 
In accordance with the truth, in vitw Veritas, feigned insanitj' 
has, it is said, been detected by the opening influence of an 
intoxicating amount of wine ; this, however, is hardly appli- 
cable to the inmates of jails. Little is to be g^ed from drugs, 
nnless it be from a good dose of tartar emetic, which may 
make a man confess rather than have another. This, of 
course, is to be given only when our mind is made up con- 
oeming the case, and when we want to put an end to the 
play. A cold shower-bath may cure another, but probably 
nothing ia so efficacious as the application of a galvanic bat- 
tery. In a very interesting paper, Dr David Kicolson, one 
of the medical officers at Portland, has related tbe valuable 
aid derived from this instrument. His remarks on feigned 
insanity among prisoners are well worth perusal." When 
you are convinced that a person is shamming, yon will prob- 
* Jonrnsl of Mental Scienoe, Jan. 1B70. 
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ably effect a rapid cure by a few turns of the macbine, or a 
repetition of it twice a day for a few days. 

There are cases on record where skilful cheats have de- 
ceived for a long period even alienist physicians, but such 
are rare. Consider if there is a strong motive for feigning 
insanity : if there has never been anything of the kind prior 
to the motive arising, and if the insanity is violent and acute 
in character, we may reasonably suspect it, and close obser- 
vation will generally leave no doubt of the deception. 

I alluded a minute ago to a belief not altogether uncom- 
mon, that the insane possess a peculiar odour, and The odour of 
that insanity may be detected by the nose. I ***® insane, 
will not relate to you the various opinions and modifications 
of opinion on the subject. It is one of those matters which 
can hardly be brought to a definite test, for the sense of 
smell is altogether subjective, and a preconceived notion may 
go far to help a person to discover an odour. Doubtless 
many lunatics smell offensively. I have already told you 
that in acute mania there is often an intolerable effluvium, 
especially from women. Many patients can with difficulty, 
■even in a chronic state, be kept sweet, and, if very stout, 
their odour may be perceptible enough. Many of the poorer 
classes wear their clothes a long time, and thus acquire a 
stale and disagreeable smell. But that there is a smell 
peculiar to the insane, which emanates from every insane 
person, I myself have failed to discover. It may be that 
my sense of smell is not so acute as that of others, though 
of this I am unaware ; but certainly I believe that I have 
seen insane ladies and gentlemen who, washing and dressing 
like other people, were as free from smell as the sane who 
sat with them at table unconscious of their presence. Un- 
fortunately, we are not likely to advance beyond mere 
theories and opinions on the subject, and my own opuiion is 
all that I will advance at the present time. 
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J/unacy, 

It now becomes my duty to tell ycm something about the 
hc^fd methods of dealing with persons of ansound mind. 
Legislation has again and again, during five hundred yean, 
regulated the manner in which the persons and property of 
such people are to be cared for ; and although the statutes 
relating to the subject are not less than forty in number, I 
hojx^ to be able to put before you in brief that which it is 
essential for you to remember while practising your profes- 
sion. And I may as well say at the outset that I am not 
lecturing for those who have, or are to have, the care and 
charge of an asylum. Any of you who undertake this duty 
T^dll learn the details, legal and medical, by special study. 
My present object is to teach to those who are not specially 
concerned with this branch of practice that which they 
require for the purpose of sending a patient to an asylum, 
attending one who does not require the restraint of an 
asylum, and giving evidence before a commission in lunacy, 
or on other occasions when a man's sanity is called in 
question. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts, one 
which relates to the person, the other to the property of a 
lunatic ; and the former may be subdivided into one portion 
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relating to the person of private lunatics, and that which is 
concerned only with the custody of paupers. I therefore 
shall speak of it under these heads. 

J (1. The care and custody of private lunatics. 
( 2. The care and custody of pauper lunatics. 
II. The care of the property of lunatics. 
Here I would remark that a man does not necessarily come 
under the cognizance of the lunacy laws because 
he happens to be a lunatic. He may be a lunatic law^s dJa'S 
for years, and may be tended and restrained in fffectaii 

•^ ' •; , . lunatics. 

his own house, or in that of a relative or friend, 
provided ' that his own friends or relations take care of 
him, and take care of him properly. It is the common 
law of the land that a man's friends may restrain him 
from harm, or protect him, if he is unable to protect 
himself. But if the lunatic is not taken care of by his own 
friends, or if they neglect him, and he is found to be 
wandering at large or improperly confined or maintained, 
then the Lunacy Acts reach him, the Lord Chancellor or 
Home Secretary may order him to be visited in the friends' 
or his own house, and necessary steps to be taken for his 
amelioration. 

The Lunacy Acts define with tolerable accuracy the per- 
sons who may take care of lunatics without legal super- 
vision. They must be persons " who derive no profit 
from the charge." Any one deriving profit, whether as 
proprietor of the house or lodging, or as companion, nurse, 
or attendant, must comply with the statutes I am about to 
describe. 

There is, however, one exception to this. The com- 
mittee of a person found lunatic by inquisition may 
take charge of such person, or may commit him to the 
charge of another, without medical certificates, upon his 
own order, having annexed to it an office-copy of his 
appointment. 
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With these exceptions — ^viz., the care of a patient by his 
own relatives or friends, or his own committee or 

Docaments ... • ^ n • x i *• . t 

necessary for Committee s agent — all private lunatics are to he 
restraining a restrained and kept only after the due execution 

lunatic. _ 

of three legal documents, which are called the 
" Order and Medical Certificates." Although you, as medical 
men, are chiefly concerned with the latter, it is right that 
you should also he familiar with the " order," that you may 
be able to instruct the friends of a patient. 

Here is the order in the statutory form. Generally 
speaking, we fill up printed forms, but the whole 
may be in writing if no printed form is at hand. 



ORDER FOR THE RECEPTION OP A PRIVATE 

PATIENT. 

I, the undersigned, hereby request yon to receiTe 

John Jones, whom I last saw at 20 Smith StreeU 

Paddinyton, on the twenty-first day of March 187<i, 

(a) Within one ('') a {^) person of unbound mindy as a patient into 

month previous to your house. 

the date of the "' . 

order. Subjoined is a statement respecting the said John 

(6) Lunatic, or an Jones. 

idiot, or a person of „, . ^^ -,>■ -r 

unsound mind. Signed, Name, Mary Jones, 

Occupation (if any), 

Place of Abode, 20 Smith Street^ Paddington. 
Degree of Relationship (if any), '\ 
or other circumstances of con- >- Wife, 
nexion with the Patient, ) 

Dated this twenty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy. 



(c) Proprietor or To Robert Brown, Esq., 

"TdfDrriWng"'- («) Proprietor, {") Bath House Asylum. 



the house or hos- 
pital by situation 
and name. 



I have here filled up the order with the name of an 
imaginary patient, John Jones, the other names being, of 
course, equally fictitious. Now, observe that the person 
signing the order must have seen the patient within a 
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calendar month. This is a recent and most proper regula- 
tion. Formerly a person might sign an order for the 
reception of one whom he had never seen in his life ; but 
now he imust have seen him within a month, must state 
where he saw him last, and affirm that he is of unsound 
mind. In the marginal notes you will see that the patient 
may be described as a lunatic^ idiot, or person of unsound 
mind. One of these he must be called, and it is usual to 
adopt the last as the least painful to friends, and, at the 
same time, most comprehensive. "Subjoined is a state- 
ment." This must accompany the order, and to it I shall 
come immediately. Who may sign the order, and who may 
not? I suppose, in my imaginary case, that the 
wife signs it. It should, in my opinion, be signed may not sign 
by the nearest relative; but frequently there is «;«"»"^«" 
a great objection to so doing on the part of relatives," and 
the statute allows any one to sign who can show any sort 
of reason for interfering, as a friend, a magistrate, or the 
minister of the parish. He or she must, however, have seen 
the patient within the month, and this the date at the bottom 
will indicate. But certain people may not sign the order. 
First, no person may sign who receives any percentage on, 
or is otherwise interested in, the payments to be made by, or 
on account of, any patient received into an asylum or other 
house. Secondly, no one can sign the order who is the 
medical attendant, or the proprietor, of the asylum into 
which the patient is to go. Thirdly, no one can sign who is 
the father, brother, son, partner, or assistant, of either of the 
medical men who sign the certificates, or who himself has 
signed one of the certificates. The order must be directed 
to the person under whose care the patient is to be placed, 
whether it be the owner of a private house or lodging, 
or the owner or superintendent of a private lunatic asylum 
or hospital. 

This order, you are to recollect, will authorize the recep- 
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tion of a patient daring one calendar month from its date, 
Dormtion of *^^ ^^ longer. If a month has expired, a fresh 
the - oniifr." order will be necessary.* 

Underneath the order on the printed form is placed the 
The - sttte- " Statement," which I will fill up with supposed 
menc* particulars. 

STATEMENT. 
If ajty particulars t» tMis staiement be not hnouniy the fact to be so statnL 

Name of patient, with christian name ) j^^^ Jftnes 

at length, j 

Sex and age, Jdale, 35. 

Married, single, or widowed, . . Married, 
Condition of life, and prcTions occu- > nu^i. 

nation y^if any), . . . . ) 
Religious persuasion, so £Eur as known, Church of England. 
l*revious place of ahode, . . .20 Smith Street^ Paddington. 
AN'hether first attack, . . . Second, 
Age v^if known^ on first attack, . Thirty. 

When and where previously under) p., ir^..- a^i • io/»e 

care and treatment, , \ . P^^ ^^'^ ^^^'^'^ »« ^865. 
Duration of existing attack, . . Three weeks. 
Supposeil cause, .... Unknown, 
Wnether subject to epilepsy, . . No. 
Whether suicidal, .... Yes, 
Whether dangerous to others, . . No. 
Whether found lunatic by inquisition, '\ 

and date of commission or order for y^^- 

inquisition, ) 

Special circumstances (if any) pre- 1 

venting the patient being examined, ! xr - 

before admission, separately by two [ ^^ ' 

medical practitioners, . . . J 
Name and address of relative to whom \ Mary Jones^ 20 Smith Street, 

notice of death to be sent, . . ) Paddington, W. 

(r) Where the Signed, Name, ( « ) Mary Jones. 

not the person who "lace of A bode, 

signs the order, the Degree of Relationship (if any), 

following particii- ^^ other circumstances of con- 

Tr^'^Xl Ihe "e^o" '^i* tbe Patient. 

Ktatement are to be 
added. 



} 



This statement, which is the appendix, as it were, to the 
* 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 3, sec. 23. 
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order, needs little explanation. It is a statement of the 
facts of the case for the guidance of the proprietor of the 
asylum, and for the information of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. As in the order, the name of the patient must 
be stated in full, christian and surname, and every other 
detail must be filled up in some way. No space must be 
left blank. There are certain points on which friends' are 
very reluctant to give accurate information, and yet it is 
important that we should have it. They are very apt to 
give the duration of the existing attack as being very short, 
when it may turn out on inquiry that the patient has been 
insane for a long period, though possibly only dangerous or 
excited during a few weeks or days. Then we rarely get 
the true cause assigned. Frequently this is hereditary 
transmission — a fact which friends are most loath to mention. 
And they do not like to describe a patient as suicidal or dan- 
gerous, and yet it is of great importance to those who are to 
have the charge that this should be stated, and if there be any 
doubt, it is better to state the suspicion than to give a direct 
negative to the question. With regard to the last question 
but one, " special circumstances, etc.," I must say a word. 
Inasmuch as it is often very difficult for a medical man to 
gain access to a patient, and it may be of the utmost conse- 
quence that such a patient should be at once deprived of the 
power of doing harm to himself or others, there is a clause 
in the Act — 16 and 17 Vict. c. 96, sec. 5 — which provides 
that " any person (not a pauper) may, under special circum- 
stances preventing the examination of such person by two 
medical practitioners, be received as a lunatic into any house 
or hospital, upon such * order' as aforesaid, and with the cer- 
tificate of one physician, surgeon, or apothecary alone, pro- 
vided that the statement accompanying such order set forth 
the special circumstances which prevent the examination of 
such person by two medical practitioners ; but in every case 
two other sach certificates shall, within three clear days 

2 b 
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after his reception into snch honse or hospital, be sgned by 
two other persons, each of whom shall be a physidan, sur- 
geon, or apothecary, not in partnership with or an assistant 
to the other or the physician, surgeon, or apothecary who 
signed the certificate on which the patient was received, 
and not connected with such house or hospital, and shall 
within such time and separately from the other of them 
have personally examined the person so received as a 
lunatic." 

Such is the meaning of the question commencing with the 
words " special circumstances." 

The statement is conmionly, but not necessarily, signed by 
the person who signs the order. It may be signed by 
any one having the knowledge requisite, and he must state 
his relationship or connexion after the signature. 

We now pass to that which more immediately concerns 
ourselves, viz., the medical certificates. 

And first, who may and who may not sign these ? Any 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary may sign t 
medical ccrti- certificate, if he be a person registered under 
^^^' the Medical Act passed in the session 21 and 22 

Victoria, cap. 90. Not only must he be legally qualified 
lie must also be registered. This is not generally known ; 
but the reception of a certificate from a non-registered prac- 
titioner would, in my opinion, lay the proprietor of an asylum 
open to the charge of illegally receiving. 

Certain medical men, however, are precluded from signing 
the certificates. 
^, 1. The two medical men must not be pro- 

W no may or ^ i 

may not 'sign fessioually connected, must not be in partnership 
"*®™* nor may one be the assistant of the other. 

2. Neither of them must be the proprietor of the house or 
asylum into which the patient is to be received, nor must be 
receive any percentage on the payments to be made for 
the patient, nor must he be the medical attendant after 
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reception of such patient, whether in a private house or an 
asylum. 

3. No medical man who, or whose father, brother, son, 
partner, or assistant, is wholly or partly the proprietor of, or 
the regular professional attendant in, a licensed asylum or 
hospital, shall sign a certificate for the reception of a patient 
into such house or hospital. 

4. No medical man who, or whose father, brother, son, 
partner, or assistant, shall sign the " order " already spoken 
of, shall sign any certificate for the reception of the same 
patient. 

Thus, you observe the various persons — the person sign- 
ing the order, and those signing the certificates — are to be 
entirely independent one of another, and all three are to be 
independent and unconnected with the proprietor of the 
asylum, or the medical attendant of the patient, if he is not 
in an asylum. So the co-operation of four independent per- 
sons, of whom three must be medical men, is requisite for 
the restraining of any one under the Lunacy Acts, and each 
of the two medical men who are to sign the certificates 
must examine the patient separately. This you must recol- 
lect, because in all probability it will happen that you will 
be called to meet another practitioner to consult with him as 
to the propriety of placing some one under legal restraint. 
Although you together make an examination for the purpose 
of consultation, you must again visit and question the in- 
dividual separately, and, repeating the examination, you must 
elicit that which you are about to write down in your certi- 
ficate. Otherwise, if at any future time the alleged lunatic 
were to bring an action against the proprietor of the asylum 
for false imprisonment, the certificates would be invalidated 
by neglect of this rule. 

I now pass to the consideration of the form of the medical 
certificates, one of which I will fill up, as I filled up the order, 
with imaginary details. 
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MEDICAL CEBTIFICATE. 

'a) Set forth the I, the undersigned, being a («) FtUow of the 

qaaiificittioii encit- Boyol CoUege of Swrffecma of En^aueL, mad being in 

Mto'l^uf- »^, P~=tiee «. f») a-rj^ hereby certify 

A phyridan, surgeon, that I, on the tweMti^tk day of Marek 18 4 0, at 

or apothecary, ex. ( e ) 20 Smith Street, PaddingtoiL, in the county of 

g^^^*"jj^ ^ *^® MidldleseXj sepaiately from any other mecfeal 

Physicians ^^Lon- practitioner, personaUy examined Jokm /oMet, of 

don, Licentiate of the (<') 20 Smith Street, Paddingtam, derk, and that 

Apothecaries' Com- the said John Jones is a («) pentm of HMaowni 

r/i^' " "^ '^ ^ind, «.d . proper penon to Cuke/durge of 

{h) Physician, snr- and detained under care and treatment, and that 

geon, or apothecary, I have formed this opinion open the foQowing 

as the case may he. CTonnda. viz.- 

(«) Here insert the STO^ncis, viz. . 

street and number of , t» _i • j- xi_ • •.._ t ^ « 1^ 

the honse (if any), 1- *^acts mdicatmg insanity observed by myself- 

or other like partie- (/) He is under a delusion that he has committed 

"^*"- ^^ some unpardonaliU sinj that he is Amtieharist, and 

deikiand'profession *^ *** name is mentioned in aU the netespapert. 

or occupation (if any) Mf's appearance denotes great agitation and dipres- 

o( the patient sion, 

idiot, or a person of 2. Other facts (if any) indicating insanity 00m- 

nnsoandmind. municatcd to me by others. {9) I am informed 

(/) Here state the fyy Am brother, Bobert Jones, that he has attempted 
facts. ._ • .• j_ jx_* _j-^-j 



fff) 



Here sute the ^j^np into the river, and out of window. 



fro^h'iS?.' *" Signed, Name, WUliam Green. 

Place of Abode, 10 Richmond Street, Paddington. 

Dated this ttcenty-first day oi March one thoasand 
eight hundred and seventy. 

Now, if you consider this form of medical certificate, you 
will notice that, according to the directions appended in the 
margin, yon are first of all to state your legal qnalification. 
Not merely are you to say that you are a physician or sur- 
geon ; you are to give the name of the diploma you hold. 
In addition to this, you must assert that you are in actual 
practice ; a retired practitioner, or a medical man who has 
given up the profession and is otherwise occupied, cannot 
sign either of the certificates. Then comes the date, and this 
is important. The dates of the certificates are quite difierent 
from those of the order. The order may be signed and dated 
by any one who has seen the patient within a month, and it 
is valid for a month from the signing thereof. But the medical 
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certificateia only valid for seven days, not from the signing, 
but from the examination of the patient. The date ,, t' r 
of the examination, the first date in the certifi- mcdiciiL 
cate, is the important port: vrithin seven days from ""' ""*"' 
this the reception of tie patient must taie place, or the cer- 
tificate expires. It may he signed and dated at any time 
between the examination and the reception. The date of 
the day of the month and the year must be given, an4 also 
the place of examination. And you are to specify the street 
and number of the house, if it has one, as well as the county. 
Also your examination of the patient must take place 
without any medical man being present, as T have already 
explained to you. Other people may be present, but they 
must not be medical men practising. The names, chrietian 
and surname, of the patient muHt be written at length, to- 
gether with his residence, profession, or occupation. Yon 
then afQrm that the said patient is one of three things — a 
lunatic, idiot, or person of unsound mind ; and, as I said in 
the case of the order, it is better to use the last expreBsion, 
which comprises every variety. You also affirm — and this, 
too, is important — not only that the individual is of unsound 
mind, but that he is " a proper person to be taken charge of 
and detained under care and treatment ;" in other words, to 
be takeo care of as a lunatic under certificates of lunacy. 
There may be many patients afflicted with unsoundnesa of 
mind, temporary or other, for whom we might hesitate or 
refuse to sign certificates of lunacy. Formerly the medical 
mail merely stated his opinion that the patient was of un- 
sound mind, without giving reasons, and upon such a certi- 
ficate the patient was received. The same practice atill 
continues in Ireland ; but in England and Scotland you are 
obliged to state your reasons for coming to such a concluaon | 
and the Commissioners will reject the certificate and release 
the patient if they do not consider the reasons strong enough. 
Now, the reasons are divided in the form into two parts — 
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the facts observed by yourselves, and those communicated 
«.. * . by others ; and I need not tell yon that thoee ob- 

The facts , , , . 

indicatiDg served by yourselves are the most miportant, the 
inaanity. others being necessarily hearsay reports, which 
frequently you may have reason to disbelieve. Now, these 
facts are supposed to be observed by yon on the day of 
examination, the day mentioned as the date, and when 
they consist of the result of conversation carried on upon 
that day, there can be no doubt about the matter. Wheo, 
however, your opinion is based not upon a particular de- 
lusion, but upon the general conduct of an individual, there 
is often great difficulty in getting enough on one particular 
day to warrant your signing a certificate. And the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy insist on this being done. In their 
Fifteenth Beport (1861) they say : " It would, of course, he 
impossible that any examining medical man should exclude 
from his consideration facts known to him of the antecedents 
of the patient, immediate or remote ; these are entitled to 
their full influence ; but the Legislature has been careful to 
guard against such facts exercising undue influence in the 
certificate he is called on to give, by requiring that this 
certificate shall be directly deducible from examination on t 
particular day and at a specified place ; and that the opinion 
expressed therein as having been formed on such particular 
day shall be set forth as the result of his having observed at 
that time in the person under examination some specific fact 
indicating insanity." 

You will, therefore, have to connect that which you may 
have observed previously with what you observe on the par- 
ticular day. If a patient justifies his past conduct, and 
defends it in an insane manner, you may elicit sufficient for 
your purpose ; or, without asserting delusions, he may admit 
that he has entertained them previously, or otherwise indi- 
cate that he has not given them up. Frequently, when you 
anticipate that you will have to examine a patient for a 
certificate, and have reason to think that he will deny his 
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beliefs, it is as well not to subject him to any cross-examina- 
tion upon them till the actual day arrives. But I shall have 
something to say concerning the examination of patients sub- 
sequently : here I am only speaking of the requisite fonnalities. 
It is not necessary that any facts communicated by others 
should be inserted. Where those observed by _ ^ 

•' Facts com- 

yourselves are plain and unmistakable, it rather manicated 
weakens than strengthens a certificate to supple- ^^ ot^^ers. 
ment them with others received on hearsay. But frequently 
that which you observe is explained and illustrated by what 
the patient has said to others ; and acts committed by him, 
acts of attempted homicide, suicide, or other violence, may 
not have been witnessed by you, yet may be valuable indi- 
cations of insanity. 

Two certificates complete the formalities requisite for 
placing a patient under restraint. Each must be the inde- 
pendent opinion of a registered practitioner, who, in signing 
this legal document, does so under grave responsibilities. If 
he does it negligently or fraudulently, he is liable to an 
action at law, and to be mulcted in heavy damages. Upon 
such order and medical certificates, a proprietor or super- 
intendent of an asylum may receive a person as a lunatic, 
pleading them in justification ; but he must send ^^pj^^ ^^ 
a copy of them to the Commissioners in Lunacy ©fder and cer- 
within twenty-four hours ; and then, after the ex- gent to com- 
piration of two clear days, and before the expira- "^^ioners. 
tion of seven days, he also transmits to the Commissioners 
a ** statement," containing his own observations ^,g^ ^ g^^_ 
upon the mental and bodily state of the patient, ment of 

health 

The same thing is done by the proprietor, if the 
patient is removed, not to an asylum, but to the house of a 
private individual, becoming what is called a " single patient." 
You will have noticed in the newspapers reports of pro- 
secutions, instituted by the Commissioners in wgjngie 
Lunacy, against various persons, for wrongfully patients." 
receiving and taking care of people of unsound mind ; and. 
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from the phraseology adopted, yon may think, as many da 
that they were prosecuted for receiving these patients uritk- 
out a license. But this is not so. No license is required for 
the reception of one patient. When two are received, then 
a license becomes necessary. What is requisite is that these 
single patients should be received upon an ** order " and two 
certificates, just as if they went to an asylum, and that copies 
should be sent to the Commissioners, thus registering the 
patient on their records. 

As you may have occasion to send patients to reside in 
this way with a family, and may wish to attend them while 
there, I will briefly describe the regulations to be observed. 
You wish to send one to the house of some private in- 
dividual, male or female. The order and certificates are 
procured in the usual way, and copies of them are to be sent 
by the proprietor of the house to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy within twenty-four hours of the admission of the 
patient, together with a notice of the admission signed bj 
the said proprietor. If you are to he the mediccd attendant, 
you must not sign either of the certificaies. After two 
clear days, and before the expiration of seven days, you will 
send to the Commissioners a " statement " of the mental and 
bodily condition of the patient. Then once a fortnight at 
least you will enter in a book, to be kept at the house for 
the inspection of the Commissioners, an account of the 
patient under the following heads : — 



1 

1 

Date. 

1 
1 


Mental 
State and 
Progress. 


Bodily 

Health and 

Condition. 


Restraint or Seclusion 

since last Entry. W hen 

and how long. By what 

means and for what 

reason. 


State of 
Visits of , Hoose, B«d. 
Friends. • and 

: Bedding, etc 








j 

t 


1 

1 ■ 

1 
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This is called the " Medical Visitation Book," which will 
be inspected and signed by the Commissioners when they 
visit the patient. When the patient leaves, a " Notice of 
Discharge " must be sent to the Commissioners jj^tice of 
by the proprietor in the following form : — discharge. 

FORM OP NOTICE OP DISCHARGE. 

I hereby give you notice, that a single 

patient, received into this («) on the day of 

18 , was discharged therefrom ( ^ ) by the authority of 

on the day of 18 . 

Signed, — 



('>- 



Dated this day of one thousand eight hundred 

and seventy 

To the 



(a) House. 

ib) Recovered, or relieved, or not improved. 

(e) Superintendent or proprietor of house or hospital at 



If he dies, a "Notice of Death," signed by the medical 
attendant, must be sent to the Commissioners -sotice of 
and also to the Coroner of the district, who may ^e»'^- 
hold an inquest if he thinks fit. There is a special form for 
the notice of death. 

NOTICE OF DEATH. 

I hereby give you notice, that a single 

patient, received into this ( a ) on the day of 

18 , died therein on the day of 18 ; and I further 

certify, that was present at the death of the said 

and that the apparent cause of death of the said 
(*) was 

Signed, '. 



Dated this day of one thousand eight hundred 

and seventy 

To the Commissioners in Lunacy. 



(a) House or hospital. 
As ascertained by y 
Medical attendant of 



(kj As ascertained hj post-mortem examination, t/«o. 
(«) 
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I ^ve you the formB of this and of the notice of dis- 
charge. 

Blank forms like the above may be purchased, but it is 
not absolately necessary that the order and other documents 
should be on a printed form. The whole may be in manu- 
script if a printed form is not procurable, provided that the 
wording is the same. 

K it is thought advisable to send the patient for change 
of air to the seaside or elsewhere, or to allow him to go 
u LeaTe of homc upou trial, " Leave of Absence " may be 
Absence." obtained from the Commissioners. 

OFFICE OF COMIOSSIOXERS IN LUNACY, 

19 Whitehall PliMK. SLW^ 

18 . 
By virtue of the power Tested in hb by the 86th Bection of the Act 
8 and 9 Vict c. 100, we hereby signify oar oonsent to the lemoTiL 
under proper control, of a certified patient in Hooae, 

to for the period of calendar m(nith from 

}CoaunisnoQen 
in LmiacT. 
To 

Note. — In fonrarding '* the approral in ■writing'* required by the abor« certkc 
it should be stated, whether it is " of the perscm vho signed tLe order," or " of 
the person who made the last pajment.'' 

If it is necessary to remove him from one place of resi- 
dence to another, or from one asylum to another, this may 
u Q^j.r of ^ ^one by obtaining an " Order of Transfer " 
Transfer.** from the Commissioners, in which case fr^esh cer- 
tificates will not be required. 

TRANSFER OF PRIVATE PATIENT. 
OOX8EXT. 

We, the undersigned, Commissioners in Lnnacy, hereby ooosent to 
the removal, on or before the day of 18 , of a 

private patient in House 

Given under our hands this day of 

in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 

} Commissioners 
in Lunacy. 
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ORDER. 

I* the undersigned, having authority to discharge 

a private patient in House, hereby order and direct 

that the said be removed therefrom to House 

Given under my hand this* . day of 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
Signed, 
Pmce of abode, 

Note. — ^This order must be signed and dated Babsequently to the consent of 
the Commissioners; and it must be signed by — 

' 1. The person who signed the order for the patient's admission : 
2. If such person be incapable (by reason of insanity, or absence from 
England, or otherwise), or if he be dead, then by the husband or 
wife of the patient : 
Generally ■\ 3. If there be no husband or wife, then by the patient's father: 

4. If there be no father, then by the patient's mother : 

5. If there be no father or mother, then by any one of the patient's 
nearest of kin: or by the person who made the last payment on 
the patient's account. 

In cases of Chancery patients — The Committee of the person. 

If a patient escapes, he may be recaptured within four- 
teen days upon the original order and certificates : Escape and 
if fourteen days have elapsed, a fresh order and recovery- 
certificates must be obtained. Notice of the escape and 
recapture must be sent to the Commissioners. If not re- 
captured, notice of the escape must be sent within two clear 
days. 

All these enactments apply equally to private patients in 
asylums, and to single patients. 

I will now say a few words as to the method of proceeding 
when we desire to place a pauper in an asylum, pauper 
Of the management of public asylums I say patients, 
nothing, but it may fall to your lot to have to send thither 
poor people who have been under your care. 

The law enacts that the medical officer of a poor-law 
district, on becoming aware of a lunatic, shall give notice 
thereof to the relieving officer, or, if there be not one, to the 
overseer. In the same way any person may give notice of 
the same to the relieving officer or overseer. The latter is 
in turn to give notice to a justice of the peace of the county 
or borough, who within three days shall cause the lunatic to 
be brought before him, or shall visit him at his house, and 
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shall examine him, with the aid of a medical man. If the 
latter gives a medical certificate, and the jnsdce is satisfied 
that the paaper is a lunatic, and a proper person to he 
taken charge of and detained under care and treatment, he 
shall make an order for his reception into an asylum. If 
two medical certificates ar» given, one by the medioJ 
officer and a second by any other medical man, the jusdoe 
must make the order without any option. 

K the pauper cannot be taken before a justice or be viat- 
ed by him, he may be viated by an offidjiting deigyman. 
together with the relieving officer (or overseer), and thdr 
joint order may be given for his removal, after the medicd 
certificate or certificates are signed. The medical oertificatie 
is in precisely the same form as that I have already ginai. 
It must not be signed, however, by any medical man who 
is the medical officer of the aeylum, nor by any one wboK 
£EU:her, brother, son, partner, or assistant shall sign the 
order. 

If the relieving officer cannot at once take the lunatic to 
the asylum, he may take him to the workhouse, and in point 
of fact a gr?at number of patients are taken there first : bm 
it is enacted that " No person shall be detained in any 
workhouse, being a lunatic, or alleged lunatic^ beyond the 
period of fourteen days, unless in the opinion, given in 
writing, of the medical officer of the union or parish to 
which the workhouse belongs, such person is a proper per- 
son to be kept in a workhouse, nor unless the acoonmioda- 
tion in the workhouse is sufficient for his reception : and 
any person detained in a workhouse in contravention of this 
section shall be deemed to be a proper person to be sent to 
an asylum within the meaning of section sixty-seven of the 
Lunacy Act, chapter 97 : and in the event of any person 
being detained in a workhouse in contravention of this 
section, the medical officer shall, for aU the purposes of the 
Lunacy Act, cap. 97, be deemed to have knowledge that a. 
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pauper resident within his district is a lunatic and a proper 
person to be sent to an asylum ; and it shall be his duty to 
act accordingly, and further to sign such certificate with a 
view to more certainly securing the reception into an asylum 
of such pauper lunatic as aforesaid." — (25 & 26 Vict. c. 3, 
sec. 20.) 

This section enacts that any medical officer having know- 
ledge of a lunatic being in his district, being a proper person 
to be sent to an asylum, shall give notice of it in writing to 
the relieving officer or overseer. — {Vide ante, p. 395.) 

The foregoing remarks apply to pauper patients resident 
in a parish or district. But patients are often -vvandermg 
found at large — wandering lunatics, as they are lunatics. 
called — and the law deals with them in this capacity. It is 
enacted (16 & 17 Vict. c. 97, sec. 68), that every constable, 
relieving officer, or overseer, who shall have knowledge that 
any person wandering at large within the parish is deemed 
to be a lunatic, shall immediately apprehend and take such 
person before a justice. The justice, calling to his aid a 
medical man and obtaining from him a medical certificate, 
may make an order for the lunatic's reception into an asylum 
or hospital. Or the justice may act on his own knowledge, 
and may examine the lunatic at his own abode or else- 
where. 

This is to be done whether the patient is a pauper or not. 
Patients may be found wandering at large and be taken care 
of in this way till their friends can be communicated with, 
or they may be taken to an asylum, if paupers, and thence 
transferred to the asylum of their own parish. But in this 
manner they are to be dealt with according to the law. 

There are other patients for whose amelioration the law 
makes provision. These are people not wander- 
ing at large, but ill-treated or neglected by their improperly 
relations or friends. Not unfirequently do we tfatedby 

■*■ '' friends. 

read in the newspapers of lunatics found caged in 
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cellars, attics, or oatbonsefi, and mare or leas negilected or 
cTDfUy tresatod. Or, sbcol cvf this, a limalic maj be aLowed 
Inr Lis rtlstaves to T€?inaiD in Hs own bowie in a suae 11 
vLich be is dangeroos to bimself or otbeas. Htrre tbe enan- 
nMfDt is in same respects saniilar to the last mentiaued. Tiie 
ooDBtalJe, reHering ofBoer, or overseer of any parish, bayiie 
knowledge of there being sach a lunatic not under projier 
c:are and oantrol, or being craelly treated or neglected K 
any relative or other person having the care or cbai^ d 
bim, shall give inibrmalion on oath within three davs u* a 
justioe of the peace, who shall visit and examine soch jier* 
iiion, or direct some medical man to visit and examine him : 
and shall then require any oonstable or relieving ofiBcer lo 
bring the Innatic before any two justices of the oonnir or 
borongb, and they shall call upon a medical man to examiiK: 
him, and, with his certificate, send him to an asylnm. They 
may, however, sn^nd the removal for a period not exceed- 
ing fourteen days ; and they may hand the jiatient over iv 
his friends, if satisfied by them that he will be properly taktOi 

care of. 

You are not to forget, however, that it is lawful fc»r ai:j 
one to restrain a lunatic who is dangerous to hiiL- 
laufttio in«y pelf or Others, liy virtue of the common law. ajian 
uiMier tbe from the luuacy statutes. This has been deciord 
c.oxnm«ni»». j^Q^e than once. In Scc>tt r- Wakem, an actioL 
nf trespass was brought against a medical man for placiLf: 
the plaintiff under restraint while in a state of delirium 
tremens ; and Baron Bramwell ruled that a medical man may 
justify measures necessaiy to restrain a dangerous lunatic- 
The same opinion was held by Chief-Justice Cockbum, in 
Svmm r. Fraser and another, in 1 863. Here Mrs Svmm, a 
widow, had been restrained while in a state of delirium tre- 
mens. It is done, in fact, constantly : certificates of lunacy 
are not signed for patients whose malady only lasts for a few 
days. We use the measures necessary for their safe custody. 
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as we should for those delirious from fever or other diseases. 
And in the case of dangerous lunatics, you will recollect that 
you are justified in restraining them by force from doing 
mischief, till the order and certificates necessary for placing 
them in an asylum are signed. Do not be timid in taking 
such steps. Do not, as is so often the case, let the patient 
go on till something dreadfiil occurs. The bench of judges 
will take care that you are held blameless in such a case, 
whatever prejudiced juries may think. The Chief- Justice, 
in the latter of the actions I have named, desired the jury 
" to consider the case not only with reference to the interests 
of the individuals committed to the care of medical men, but 
also with a view to their interests in another sense — ^taking 
care not to impair or neutralize the energy and usefulness of 
medical assistance, by exposing medical men unjustly to 
vexatious and harassing actions.'' 

There is one other legal procedure on which I must say 
something. Hitherto I have been speaking of ^^ 
the legal methods of restraining the person of a perty of 
lunatic, private or pauper. But the law, by p**^®"*^- 
another process, makes provision for the proper protection 
of the property of a patient. 

In old times the King was held to be the natural guardian 
of idiots and lunatics, and committed the care of them to 
whom he chose ; but now the Lord Chancellor is directed by 
the Crown to perform this office, and such people become 
wards of the Court of Chancery. There is a numerous array 
of statutes relating to "Chancery lunatics," as they are 
called — statutes which have grown up alongside of those I 
have abeady mentioned, and which in some respects clash 
with them. There is a separate Board of Commissioners to 
look affcer such patients, and the consequence is that in many 
details confusion exists. 

For, although a patient may have been for twenty years 
a certified patient in an asylum, visited regularly by the 
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Board of Commissioners in Lunacy, at the head of which 
Board is, nominally, the Lord Chancellor, yet so far as his 
property is concerned, the said patient is considered of sound 
mind ; and to deal with it on his behalf a commissiou must 
Commission ^ issucd by the Lord Chancellor to try whether 
of lunacy. he be of unsound mind — ^a fact which may have 
been known to one Board of Commissioners for a long 
period. 

Not to go into details which do not concern yon, I may 
say, that the present practice is for some one or more persons 
interested in the patient to petition the Lords Justices to 
direct that an inquisition shall be held as to the state of 
mind of the said patient. This petition must be accompanied 
by affidavits of the mental condition, and you may be called 
upon to give such an affidavit. The patient must have 
notice given him of the presentation of the petition, and, if 
he chooses, he may, within seven days of such notice, de- 
mand a jury. K the Lords Justices direct an inquiry, it is 
held, generally speaking, by one of the Masters in Lunacy. 
But if the Lord Chancellor think fit, he may direct the issue 
to be tried in one of the Superior Courts of common law. 
When the property of the alleged lunatic does not exceed in 
value the sum of one thousand jK)unds, a commission c»f 
lunacy may be avoided. By the Act 25 and 26 Vict. c. 86, 
sec. 12, in order that the property of insane persons, when 
of small amount, may be applied for their benefit in a sum- 
mary and inexpensive manner, it is enacted as follows: — 
" Where, by the report of one of the Masters in Lunacy or 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy, or by affidavit or other- 
wise, it is established to the satisfaction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor that any person is of unsound mind and incapable of 
managing his affairs, and that his property does not exceed 
one thousand pounds in value, or that the income thereof 
does not exceed fifty pounds per annum, the Lord Chancellor 
may, without directing any inquiry under a commission of 
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lunacy, make such order as he may consider expedient for 
the purpose of rendering the property of such person, or the 
income thereof, available for his maintenance or benefit, or 
for carrying on his trade or business : provided, nevertheless, 
that the alleged insane person shall have such personal 
notice of the application for such order as aforesaid as the 
Lord Chancellor shall by general order direct." 

The alleged lunatic may demand a jury, and the demand 
must be complied with, unless the Lord Chancellor is satis- 
fied by personal examination that the individual is incom- 
petent to express or form a wish on the subject. Practically, 
we find that many patients are in this condition : no jury is 
demanded, and then the issue is tried by one of the Masters 
without a jury. 

Whether there is a jury or not, you may have to be exam- 
ined on oath as a witness, and, it may be, cross-examined, 
and it behoves you to form a very clear and accurate con- 
ception of the opinion you are going to give, and the grounds 
on which you will uphold it. Counsel will try to entrap you 
in every way, and ask you to define insanity, or unsoundness 
of mind. Do not, however, be tempted into discussing any 
abstract questions ; confine yourself to the case before you, 
the state of mind of the alleged lunatic, and that which he 
has said or done. You will be assailed with questions as to 
whether you think this or that act indicative of insanity. 
Such an act may possibly be done by a sane person, but a 
number of such acts may be conclusive as to the insanity of 
any one, or one act may at once stamp the particular indi- 
vidual as insane. 

Your opinion may be asked as to the advisability of hold- 
ing a commission of lunacy, for it is not expedient to take 
this costly step if the patient is likely to recover soon, or to 
die. Solicitors often fancy that a commission of lunacy is to 
be taken out as soon as a patient is put under legal restraint, 
but this is not so. Unless his affairs urgently demand it, 

2c 
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sach a step flihoald be deferred nntil it can be seen whether 
he 18 likely to recover in a reaaonable tone or not. I have 
known a patient nearly well before the commisBioa was held; 
and if he is likely to recover within a few mantha, it is most 
nn£edr to subject him to the expense and stigma of a com- 
mission, and throw np(m him the troable and coat of super- 
seding it. Yonr prognosis wOl be based upon the principles 
ennnciated thronghoot these lectores, which I need not 
repeat here. Time is in this your great auxiliary : though 
patients do recover after years of insanity, they do so hut 
seldom. If a patient has been under care and treatment &t 
a twelvemonth, and does not show manifest signs of real 
improvement, his case is sufficiently un&vourable to warrant 
at all events an inquisition. For, as I have said, this may 
be superseded on recovery. The patient will petitioQ ths 
Lord Chancellor or Lords Justices to supersede the petiticn 
and set free himself and his property, and he must support 
his petition by medical affidavits. Here the questions of 
recovery, or partial recovery, or apparent recovery, will arise, 
and yon will recollect what I said on these heads in a former 
lecture. 



LECTURE XX. 

On the Examtnatum of Patients — Two Things to be contidered^On Qmn- 
ing Access to a PaHent — On Estimating Doubtful Insanity-- Information 
to be Sifted — Visit to a Patient — Conversation — Appearance — Alleged 
Delusions — On Patients who have no Delusions — On the Examination of 
Imbeciles and the Demented — Conclusion, 

There remains one subject on which I must say something. 
I have spoken of the legal formalities necessary to be 
observed when a man or woman is placed in confinement, 
and have mentioned that you will be called upon to sign 
medical certificates and affidavits of the unsoundness of mind 
of a patient. I propose to say a few words concerning the 
way in which you are to examine such people with a view 
of testing their mental condition. Very general must my 
observations be, for it is not posoible to lay down rules for 
the performance of such a task with anything like strictness. 
Yet some hints may be useful to those who are „^ 

. . , ^ Two points 

quite without experience m the matter. You to be kept in 
have two things to decide before you sign a cer- ^**^' 
tificate : first, whether the individual is or is not of imsound 
mind ; secondly, whether he is a fit and proper person to be 
detained under care and treatment. These are distinct ques- 
tions, and it is clear that the legislature, by thus distin- 
guishing them, allows to medical men a certain judgment in 
deciding whether or not a person who may be of unsound 
mind is a proper person to be detained under care and treat- 
ment as a lunatic protected or restrained by certificates of 
lunacy. Many patients during acute illnesses may be for a 
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time of niusTyimd mindf ret can in n& smK* le caHed pmper 
penoDS to be dtrtained as lonatics under can: aad trfsszausazz 
and there maj be some of 6:eble mind, jel jgcsidey hazmless. 
and dfjcilef who do not require tbe pratectkck of the Imuicj 
laws, and are not (yroper persons to be detanibe^ As I rwve 
said elsewhere, it is not alwajrs easj to agn & cntifica£& ibr i 
patient cfmceming whom we maj make a gefienl decDxcacim 
in an affidarit, ffjfr the CcnunisBoners in Laasker m^R chac 
all that is alleged of the patient shall bare been oiiaervieii on a 
giren daj. It mnst not be the cnteome of an aeqnarntanrfr 
extending oyer some jears, and ahfaongb joa baTe: a gocnl 
opinion that the indiridnal is weak-minded or insooey cc nuj 
lie base^l rather on what jaa bare beard than on what jov »& 
Concerning the cases of aeote disease in wfaidi tine niari 
is temporarily disorvlered, little is to be said. To« wiE wot 
think of signing certificates here. And in aade iuKiayv 
where medical assistance is nrgentlj needed, tbere will Le 
little difficnltj in appreciating the state of mind, and sgo- 
ing a certificate. In these cases the real diJKccItj expe- 
rienced is more frequently in gaining access to tike paaent; 
and in engaging him in conversation. This dcxie, hiA maladr 
ThttinMuAtf ** revealed, and our end is aocomplialied. la. 
nAyhkun- gaining arlmittance to a patient, oar dlMoi^Ioes 
mx^M diA- uiay come from tbe patient himself^ or from H- 
'^'*' judging or ill-meaning friends, who, because they 

think that all dfx.-tors are leagued together to shut every one 
up in a madhouse, or because they have an interest in keep- 
ing the patient where he is, frustrate the endeavours which 
perhaps his nearest of kin are making for his safety or cure. 
Such persons resist the inspection of the patient, on tbe plea 
that he is not insane, but only a little excited, and requires 
rest and quiet. They will insist that he is not dangerccSr 
and to the best of their ability they will keep him frcm 
doing anything very outrageous. I suppose that scarcely 
one lunatic has ever been placed in an asylum without soce 
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of Ills friends or acquaintances denouncing the sinfulness of 
the proceeding. There is, however, little danger, though 
there may be some difficulty, in visiting such a patient. 
There is more to be apprehended from one who himself 
dreads and avoids you, and who, from a fear that you are 
coming to do him some harm, may resist to the uttermost, 
using murderous weapons. In such a case, it is not possible 
to lay down rules which are universally applicable. You 
have to converse with the patient, to assure yourself of his 
insanity, to sign a certificate. Here, if at all, it may be jus- 
tifiable and necessary for you to resort to stratagem, to 
invent an excuse for an interview, to feign to be other than 
a doctor. Such measures are to be avoided when it is pos- 
sible, and they often can be avoided, by tact or by open and 
straightforward plain speaking. They often lead stratagem 
to great difficulties, cause the patient to distrust ^^^ ^^^> 
all about him, and give him occasion to make times, neces- 
great complaint. But I am not prepared to say "^* 
they can always be dispensed with. If a madman has 
armed himself with a revolver, and vows that he will not be 
shut up, and if he has, by previous experience, found out 
that doctors are a necessary item in the process, he will be a 
bold man who will go in a strictly professional capacity to 
sign a certificate. One thing is certain, that stratagems are 
better left alone in many cases where friends urge their 
adoption, especially the devices invented by friends, which 
frequently are so clumsy that you may by them be abso- 
lutely debarred from having the requisite conversation with 
the alleged lunatic. I have, on arriving at a house, been 
shown suddenly into a patient's room, and introduced to him 
as some person of whose name, occupation, or relationship I 
was utterly ignorant. If you are introduced, not as a doctor, 
but as a lawyer, man of business, or the like, you cannot 
discuss the patient's health, mental or bodily ; and questions 
which you may wish to put will sound impertinent or absurd, 
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orwiH nM^ Urn Mifwct joa to be a doctor ia fi^MC^ irf 
be ntaj^ iben nfooe to faoU mf eDOTetadiaB vitt TOBL !■ 
most eaats go m « doctor, and aa nathhig tlam. Tab ftSfV 
IbcD a leaoDO, whetber be adnats it or Bst, fts om*- 
examining bim clooelj u to his bo£l]r and ■■■! J bnl^ 
If itntagem ii alMohitelj ateetamij, i iiiwili i it «d ImJuw - 
basd, its prolwble direction and eoDoeqnoneea, aad fee Hit 
that tboae in league iritli jaa pJaj ibciT parta boABtBj. I 
am »nmung now that the inaanitj of the patieBt ■ M 
doubted, bot that conTcraatkn with hdm ■ '*il>™H. TW 
pecoliar fealBrea of &e inMnitj will fiiimili iiimiiliii !» 
JOB! plan of pvceeding. One man hao inrorted a mwni- 
bss ocbeme fcr otrichtng fatmaelf and aU bdongii^ tn Uk 
Toe are come to tieat iritb Um far &e fiaiihaoii of lii 
patent, cr a partnerdtip in bio tmiiBur. Anothgr ii goai( 
to b<7 booMS and lands. Ton have bossM and 1^ttt l» 
■^ There is tittle difficnltj in deafing with avh, or a 
gnnii^ accea to tbem. Bat if a man is nopeiflan, faaa a 
eoo^MTaej, and sfanta himself up agunst poGee, haOi^ m 

thn lilr.bn mojrrrrint itinii ilj nil illisin In iiliin tim 

ftiA a patient i^ however, hj the natnie of bis eaae, fcvCd; 
and il, aCGompanied by soffirient aa nala n la^ jo« boldly earn- 
front faom, b« wiD pnbabFf not be aUe to eaeape enttng 
into omiTenation vith 700. If aeeeao is denied to jtw, aot 
by the patient, bat by otben, jmiiiniat ecuMlsbowAelar 
otaado. A man's orwn honse in tins c unntt y is Us eaade, vd, 
sane ar insane, be cannot be remored Ibenee except fcr soaa 
good leason, and after lawfiil proceefngs. The law alloHS 
a nan's rriatires or friends to lemnre him from bvae far 
treatment and rare upon a I^al oder . 
ARCMBar ^ * bnsband ehooees to keep Lis i 
*; j '" '' ' — ' Ma own bonae. or a wife her insani 

one can nder his or bCT remonl itnleaB k can be 
down dtat be ar she is im p ro pe r ly trealed or 
Cases of diis kind oftoi arise, aBdlW^MCT 
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antborities are appealed to and requested to give ati order for 
the patient's removal ; but they have not the power, and 
the only method of effecting it is to lay information before a 
justice or Justices, as I have mentioned in my last lecture.* 
If a patient is properly treated in a relative's house or his 
own, and has medical advice and care, no magistrate would 
feel called on to order his removal, even if (ither relatives 
desired it. But if a person who is no relation takes charg'e 
of and detains a patient against the wishes of all the family 
in his own or the patient's house, it is probable that a magis- 
trate's order might be obtained, and access demanded. The 
Commissioners in Lunacy have little power over patients 
until they are brought under their jurisdiction. When they 
prosecute persons for illegally receiving and detaining 
patients, they do so only when they can prove that the 
patient is taken into the house, or taken charge of, " for 
profit," and taken charge of "as a lunatic," that is, by one 
who must have known him to he a lunatic. A friend taking 
charge of a lunatic without profit, for friendship's sake alone, 
would not be reached by this portion of the Act, and the 
Commissioners could not order the removal, which is only to 
be effected through the intervention of a magistrate. 

Passing from cases where our difficulty lies in gaining 
access to the patient, I come to those where 
opportunities of observation and conversation are murbedopbi- 
afforded, but where the insanity of the individual 
is doubtful or difficult to detect, or is denied by himself or 
certain of his friends or relations. The difficulty may lie in 
the slightnesB of the insanity, or in the ingenuity with 
which the patient baffles our endeavours to detect it. 

If the alleged lunatic has been previously under our care, 
and is known to us, we shall need little information from 
others ; but we are often consulted, as medical men, by 
the friends of patients with whom we are previously nn- 
• Vide p. 3j7. 
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acquainted, and of wboee sane oonditioii we are entirelj 
ignorant. We are consulted by friends wlio wish os either 
to say that the patient is insane or sane, according as 
they themselves think, and they wish, ci course, to enlist 
onr assistance and evidence to sa[^port their own view of iht 
question. Now, do not be led away by the ex parte state- 
ment which yon will receive abont a doabtfnl or di^iiitod 
infbnnatioo ^^^^^ ^^ insanity from those who first oonsnlt joo. 
of otters not IX, not be induced to be an er parte witneflB, le- 
vithoat tained like a barrister on one side or the other. 
^^'^^' Receive all you hear as matter requiring pnw^ 
and recollect there are two sides to all such questions. 
Before yon go into the presence of a patient, find out as 
much as you can concerning him from pe<^le who differ in 
the opinion they hold, if it be possible, from as many pereons 
of all ranks as you can, relations, acquaintances, servants, 
and consider whether their accounts agree or not. And if 
they disagree, and one side represents him to be sane, and 
the other insane, consider which is likely to be the better 
informed, the least prejudiced, the least interested, and the 
more reliable. One party, who does not wish the patient 
removed or interfered with, or taken out of its hands, will 
say that he is not violent or dangerous, but only a little 
" excited ; " that all his so-called delusions are not delusions, 
for they are all based on facts. Others wiU justify what he 
has done, or say that he was provoked to do it. ** Excited," 
"excitable," "excitement," are words which are bandied 
about in an extrat»rdinary manner. One person is said not 
to bo insane, but only " excited," while " excitement " in 
another case is alleged as the chief evidence of insanity. It 
is a vague word meaning nothing, and I advise you not to 
employ it in writing certificates, or giving evidence concern- 
ing insane |>atients. If friends use it, request them to ex- 
plain what they mean, whether excitement of speech, excited 
acts and gestures, or what? As for delusions not being 
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delusions because they are based on something true, we 
know that the greater part of delusions, like dreams, arise 
out of some fact, or combination of facts, and have these as 
their groundwork; but they are none the less delusions. 
And if, on the other hand, friends allege that the patient is 
under delusions, when he holds certain opinions, or asserts 
certain facts, which, though improbable, are possible, you 
will have to consider whether these may be true, even if the 
friends would wish to persuade you that they are all phaur 
toms, or whether a man may not hold extraordinary, or even 
extravagant opinions, without their proceeding from insanity. 
All the information that can be got you will receive and 
weigh, and will then test it by personal conversation and 
examination of the patient. 

I now suppose that you are brought face to face with the 
alleged lunatic. If you are shown into a room on visiting a 
where he is with other people, you may not be patient 
able to say at a glance which is the individual, and may not 
be at liberty to ask. It is something more than awkward 
to commence a conversation with the wrong person, so that 
I strongly advise you to make sure before you enter the room 
that you will have no difficulty in fixing on the right one. 
You can ask such questions concerning the number of people 
there, the appearance of the individual, or the distinguishing 
marks of his dress, as to render any mistake impossible. 
This may seem a piece of trifling advice, but I have known 
the difficulty occur. If you can, get a friend to introduce 
you, and open the conversation, and there can be no better 
way of doing this than by inquiring after the patient's 
health. Frequently you can be introduced by his ordinary 
medical adviser, or you may tell him that you have come as 
his substitute. There will be little difficulty in discovering 
the insanity of the melancholic. Though he thinks he is 
past all human aid, he will freely tell you his woes and 
fancied misfortunes. The gay, exalted, and hilarious 
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paralytic and mnniao wQl disclose hia maladf rvadilr 
enough. But when y«u have to deal with the sospicioos 
monomaniac, the man of concealed hallucinations and deln- 
Mons, with patients who have heen shut up already, or with 
people who are merely weak-minded, or whose insanity ij 
displayed in acta rather than in words and delunona, yon 
may converse for a very long lime without being able to 
detect the hidden disorder, or to satisfy yourself that wha 
you have heard is true, and that what has been done liai 
been done from insanity, and not from depravity or wantn 
8nbjBcM.>f mischief. There is no better way of commoi- 
eoBrerauion. cing the couversation than by inquiring after 
the patiei^t's health, because it is a conversation on a 
point in which he is concerned. Tou may talk to a 
man for ever on points which do not concern him, oa 
the weather or the crops, on politics and the toiMci 
of the day, and he may converse freely, rationally, and 
like an ordinary being, if he has no delu^ons concenung 
such matters. You must bring round your conversatioD to 
himself, for this is the point on which he will display bia 
insanity. He is the subject of whom all his delimons an 
predicated. You may talk over an enormous range of gnond 
and an infinity of topics, you may even talk of luattets rao- 
ceming which be has delusiims, but if you do not connect 
him with them, your labour may be in vwn. And now you 
see the advantage of appearing in your own character of 
doctor. You assume the right of questioning the patient 
about everything which directly or indirectly affects his 
health, such as occupation, residence, mental work or worrr, 
habits — in fact, his daily existence. He may assert tbat yon 
are not his medical adviser, that you have no bosineae to 
question him, and that he wants none of your advice ; bat 
yon will assure him that you have been requested by his 
family or his own medical man to see him, and will tell him 
that tbey have been alarmed at hb symptoms, at what tt 
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hoB said, or done, or threatened to do, and this be must ex- 
plain away or deny. And in liis justification, explanation, 
or denial of insane sayings and doings, he will ^nerally 
open up the real slate of his mind. If you gain his confi- 
dence, and he enters into conversation, it is as a rule not 
difEciilt to detect the insanity. But he may refuse to talk, 
and, without keeping absolute silence as a melancholic or 
demented patient, may yet tell you nothing whatever. Such 
answers as he does give are pertinent and correct, but he 
will not converse concerning himself or any one else. When 
this is the case, you cannot sign a certificate, and there is 
nothing to be gained by pressing a patient beyond a certain 
point ; it is better to take your l 
a subsequent day. 

I warned you that in many cnsi 
indifferent topics which do not c 
aame reason there is nothing to t 
presence of the patient, ostensibly to talk to ft 
is in the room with him. Yoii cannot tiim from such a 
person, and suddenly commence to question the patient; and 
if he, upon your entry and assumed business witb another, 
geta up and leaves the room, you have no excuse for detain- 
ing him. Your visit must be to him and to no one else. I 
mention this because it is a plan often proposed by friends, 
which as often fails, and the failure of your first attempt 
often involves the second in greater difficulties. 

You may possibly observe something in the patient's 
appearance, dress, or occupation, which may form . , 
a topic of conversation and afford a cine to his Hppunmca 
mental peculiarities. It may be so extraordinary "" *" ""'*''■ 
as at once to indicate insanity, or it may suggest delusions 
which you may by its aid extract. Nor will you forget 
during the interview to survey the apartment, supposing it 
to be the patient's own, and noticn anything that is biza 

startling. 



time lost to talk on 
the patient: for the 
gained by going into the 
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Miicli bas been written concerning the phyBiognomy of 
the insane. It is snpposed that insanit; stamps itself in ibe 
cf)iint«nance of a maii, and is recognisable there. In many 
cnttes it i.?, bat it ia recognisable in some only by those 
I>urBoii8 who knew the patient in his sane state. Neverthe- 
less, when we ajiproach a patient for the first time, we shall 
generally find that his emotional state shows some pecnliaiity. 
He is not perfectly easy, tmconKtrained, and void of all undue 
emotion. Either he is a little too gay, or a little too doll. 
On entering intn conversation we may find him in high 
spirits, jocund, hilarious, and boisterous towards a Etranger: 
ur dnlt, suspicious, and snappish ; or decidedly deprcMed 
and melancholy, And these various moods mar of them- 
selves, withont further information, aid us in discovering 
the corresponding delusions. The gay and bilariona man 
will have exalted ideas concerning himself, his peismal 
strength, beauty, and prowess, his wealth, rank, and pnxr 
pects; the depressed man will have all the delnsioos <rf 
melancholia, will think bis sout is lost, his fortmie an! 
business ruined, or bis body a prey to all manner of disesae: 
while the irritable and 8us[iicious man will think that there 
is a ciunspiracy to ruin him, or that people are accusing hint 
of unnatural crimes, that every one looks at faim in Lbe 
streets, and that the newspapers refer to him in all they 
rcjtort. From noting the general manner and demeanoor I 
have often discovered delusions which have been unknown 
to the friends, and hitherto carefully concealed. 

It is always satisfactory to discover delusions. Altbongfa 
All rri insanity may and does exist without tfaem, yet 
d<i)iiiu<n>ta there can be no doubt of its presence when we 

"' discover them. But yon must make perfectly 

BUro that what yon think or are told is a delusion, and one 
beyond all reasonable question. Certain statements admit 
*>{ no doubt. A patient told me that be bad the devO in hit 
iuskle, who hod converted everything there into i 
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and he produced, in Bupport of this, some Hack powder, 
which he said was his fwcea thus converted. But many 
BBBertions we only know to be delusionB from infurmaliou 
derived from others — information not always forthcomiiif;, 
and not always credible. A very common delusion is tliat 
which a man entertains concerning his wife's infidelitj-. 
But if this is all you can discover, and you have no informant 
bat the man on the one side and the wife on the other, are 
you necessarily to believe her statement that itisadelusionV 
You will consider the man's general state, his mode of assert- 
ing the fact, and the grounds he gives for his belief, and you 
may very likely, without further testimony, convince your- 
self from hia whole story that he is insane. You will in a 
certificate state the delusion, your belief that it is a delusion, 
and your grounds for the belief. Always say that such and 
Buch a fancy is a delusion, if it is a thing possible to happen 
or to have happened ; or that you believe it to he a delusion, 
and your grounds for such belief. Thus, " The patient tells 
me that he is ruined, which I am assured by his wife, or 
Bon, or lawyer, is an entire delusion;" or, "The patient 
asserts that his wife is unfaithful, but he cannot tell me the 
name of any man, or give any grounds whatever for his 
belief, which I look upon as altogether a delusion." 

Friends may have an interest not only in shutting up an 
iodividual, but in making it appear that statements madu 
by one who is undoubtedly insane are all of them delusiouK. 
Madmen have an unpleasant way of revealing family secret?, 
and it is convenient to call all such revelations delusions. 
Here you must, if possible, derive information from others 
who are not primarily concerned — old servants, medical men, 
aoqnaintances, and the like. But for them I should cer- 
tainly have been disposed to accept as delusions some of the 
tacts that have been told me by patients, and even now I 
am in doubt about some, never having been able to arrive 
at the truth. You must well consider who the persua is 
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insanity, bnt Buch an act on the part of tliis gentleman — a 
grave clergyman — convinced liis wife that something waa 
Tery much amisa. So, when you hear people talk of a 
[latieDt's having delusionB, you must requeet them to atat« 
exactly what these are, and it may be that you will have to 
cross- ex amine them pretty closely before you examine the 
patient. You will then examine him upon them, either 
bringing round the conversation to such points, or telling 
him that you have heard such things alleged of him. You 
need not be supposed to believe them, but you can inform 
him that such things are said of him, and beg for, or at any 
rate hear, his explanation. And if he denies the whole that 
you say you have heard, confront him, if possible, with those 
who have told you. I say, if possible, for friends are very 
reluctant to assist in such matters, and wish that the lunatic 
should not know whence we get our information. We are 
constantly requested not to mention the name of thiK or that 
informant. Do not be liampered by any promises whatever. 
If a matter is to be mentioned, it must have come to us from 
some one, and patients of the partially insane class can see 
tlirough the shallow subterfuges so often invented by friends, 
and their distrust and dislike are only increased and strength- 
ened thereby. 

Still greater will be the difficulties which you will have 
to encounter in signing certificates for patientB 
who have no delusions. You maybe called on ofpsiienw 
to do this in the case of a man who is said to be "'"' '""' "" 
" morally insane," who is altogether altered in 
character and habits, and who in various ways behaves 
absurdly or outrageously. Everything hero will depend on 
the opportunities you may or may not have of recognising 
the change in the individual. If I can say of my own 
knowledge that a jiatient is totally altered, it is perhaps the 
strongest assertion that I can make in support of the opinion 
that he is insane ; hut if I am called in to see for the firat 
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we can upon the following points from as many friends as 
possible : Is there anything which they consider to be the 
nnmistakable origin of the disorder? Has he had any 
epileptic, or epileptiform, or apoplectifonn attack, or any- 
thing at all of the nature of a fit? Has he ever had a blow* 
or fall on the head, or any bodily disorder which at the time 
affected the head? Has he undergone any serious loss, 
worry, anxiety, overwork, or loss of rest ? If they tell you 
that he is altered, make them state distinctly in what respect 
he is altered. Are his altered acts those of commission or 
omission ? Does he neglect his business, forget his appoint- 
ments, forget the dinner hour? Or does he buy useless 
things, or articles at a price beyond his means? Does he 
keep loose company, ill-treat and abuse those nearest to him, 
profess dislike or indifference to those he has hitherto most 
dearly loved? Has he become bold, noisy and talkative, 
instead of being shy and reserved ? Has he made any extra- 
ordinary changes in his personal appearance, his dress, hair, 
or beard ? Does he now take more drink than he ought, 
having previously been sober? Is he excessively restless, 
never settling to anything, but constantly coming and going? 
From the answers we receive to these questions we may, if 
our informants are credible, satisfy ourselves of the patient's 
insanity before we enter his presence. It is probable that 
such questions will in the main be answered truly. We may 
then ask one more, which is as likely to be answered un- 
truly. Has any relative of the patient's ever been insane ? 
In our examination of the individual we shall bear in mind 
all that we have heard, and shall consider the mode in which 
he gives his answers, their coherence, his justification or 
denial of his acts, and the reasons for his treatment of or 
estrangement from his family and friends, if such exist. 
And herein, as I have before reminded you, our questions 
must be applicable to the condition, education, and station of 
the individual, be he gentle or simple. We must avoid the 

2d 
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discnssaon of abstract right or wrong, and the (iiiestion of 
whether sacfa acts as hia &re right or wrong. We 
monDiirof hare odI^ to coDsider whether they were dene 
"mrt'e^ by him because he was insane, and wonU not 
have been done br him in his sane mind. We 
are concerned not with thin^ wrong or right, moral or im- 
moral, bat with things irrational. As men ha»e held the 
most extravagant cpintonE, so have they committed the mcM 
diabolical crimes, while sane. Bat the manner and method 
of their deeds and opinions we have to criticise. The aign- 
mcnlE used to uphold tbem may bring to li^t an insanitT 
not visible in the acts, and may indicate the disordei of the 
mind from whence they sprang. There is a strong lore nf 
argnment and controversy in many such patients, and llMy 
often defend themselves in an exceedingly ingenioos, vet no 
less insane fashion. 

Yon may have to examine, for the pnrpoee of signing^ 
The ernni- Certificate, one who is not and never haa been 
uUm or insane, in the ordinary sense of the wtad, lA 
whose unsoundness of mind is of Uie Bttlon c£ 
weak-mindedness or imbedlity, defective mther tbaa iamt» 
mind. You have here no former condition df heahhj mini 
with which to compare the present. You most oMi^nn it 
with an assumed standard of aT«rage humanity, aod the 
c|uestion will be, at what point will you decide that Knuidiiea 
ends, and unsoundness of this description begins? Tn con- 
versing with socb a person yon will find no delosiooa. no Im 
of memory; there wilt be no definite commencement of ibc 
defective state, nor any assignable cause. All that yoa hxn 
to guide yoa is of a negatire character. It is the libaBaee ck 
negation of mind, rather than the podtive pieeence of Bynp- 
torns of insanity. There may be positive vice, ricioaa habiU 
and propensities, fondness for low company, thieving, lyin^, 
and the like ; but your difficulty will be, first, to r 
this for youiBelves, for socb oEEences will not be ( 
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in your preseDce ; and, secondly, to decide whetlier they pro- 
ceed from depravity and badness, or from imbecility, which 
renders the individual irresponBible, Ttere are many of our 
criminals who, were they higher in Bociety, would be con- 
sidered irresponsible, and placed in asylums; being what 
they are, they fill our jails. But 1 have already spokeu of 
these patients ; I here merely wish to make a few suggestions 
for your guidance in dealing with this most difficult class. 
Unless the individual has been under your observation for a 
long time, yon will scarcely be able at once to give a decided 
opinion in a doubtful case. The friends will come to yoii 
strongly biassed. Either they wish to shut up the alleged 
lunatic because he disgraces his family by his vice and 
iniquities, or they wish to prevent him from squandering his 
property ; or, on the other hand, they wish to make out that 
there is nothing the matter with him, if, perchance, the 
Conunissioners in Lunacy consider that he ought to be pro- 
tected by certificates. You will not, therefore, be able to 
receive that which you hear from friends without consider- 
able caution and discrimination. You are brought face to 
face with a youth of tiiia class, and proceed to question him. 
If you tax him with his vices, he either denies them, or, 
admitting them, confesses and acknowledges that they are 
wrong ; but probably he can mention many others Who do 
the same things. You proceed to test his knowledge ; and 
this, in my opinion, is the only test, especially when vice is 
absent. Is he teachable, capable of receiving instruction 
and profiting by it? The chances are that, being hard to 
teach, dull and disinclmed to leam, his education has been 
neglected, and he has been placed with tutors to be kept 
rather than taught ; or put to leam fanning, or sent to sea, 
or to some other calling for which he is equally unfitted. So 
that his ignorance on special subjects may be due to his pre- 
ceptors rather than to himself. But a gentleman's son ought 
to have learned by the time he is twenty-one to read, write, 
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and spell ; and if at this age his spelling and letter-writio? 
are those of a child of eight, we may reasonablv think that 
deficiency may be the cause, if he has had fair opportunities. 
The igDoraiice and inability to learn may be a good gronnd 
for making an affidavit for a commission in Innacy that a 
patient is incapable of managing his affairs ; but id the 
matter of signing a certificate, I think it also oagfat to be 
shown, and yon ought to be able to say, that in your opini<Hi 
the individual is a proper person to be detained nnder care 
and treatment as a Innatic, because he is not fit to be at 
large unless closely watched. Many of these people will 
run away front any place in which they are Uviog in a vagne 
and purposeless way. They cannot be trusted alone, for they 
would get into mischief, and they cannot be allowed to have 
the control even of a small sum of money. Indoore they 
may destroy fiimitare or their clothes, wantonly set tfaingson 
fire, or practise horrible cruelty to children, dogs, or cats. 
Where we find this to be the case, we may reasonably think 
and say that snch a one is a proper person to be detained 
under care and treatment, if it appears from the mental de- 
ficiency that his whole condition is that of an imbecile or 

Far more easy is it to sign certificates for those who, from 
old age or brain disease, are fatuous and demented. 
linn of lbs Ton will here have signs and ^mptoms of a more 
4aimavti. certain Weight and significance than are to be 
found in the last* men tinned class. You can compare the 
pre-sent condition with the past. ^^Iiereas a man was once 
vigorous in intellect, clear in conception, and of good memoryt 
we now have but the wreck of mind remaming. Chief of all 
we find a failing memory. There is no recollection of what 
happened yesterday or the day before — no recollection of 
your last visit, possibly not even of your name. If a patient 
drifts into dementia from a state of mania or melancholia, we 
may find still some of his old deloEdons or the traces of tl 
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But in many who are demented from paralysis or epilepsy, 
there may be n6 delusions, but an absence of mind and in- 
tellect — a repetition of the same question, or the same story, 
or the same sentence, with entire forgetfulness of having 
asked such a thing before, and an equal forgetfulness of the 
answer received. You will be asked to sign certificates con- 
cerning such patients to legalize their residence in an asylum 
or family, or to deprive them of their rights by a commission 
of lunacy, and you will, as I have said, have little difficulty 
in coming to a decision. Loss of memory is a morbid state far 
more perceptible and appreciable than the defective intelli- 
gence of the weak-minded youths I have last spoken of, and 
such patients demand care and personal attention in a way 
that many of the others do not. Of course, it will be for 
you to consider the extent and the constancy of this impair- 
ment of memory, and how far it would necessarily render 
a man incapable of managing his affairs. As, on the one 
hand, no person's memory is perfect, as we all at times 
forget a name or date, so, on the other, every man whose 
mind is not completely obliterated, or who is not uncon- 
scious, can recollect by the eye, or in some way, some- 
thiug of past events, or those persons nearest and dearest 
to him. Therefore, when you meet with imperfect memory 
the result of disease, and no other symptom, you will have 
to decide whether the imperfection is sufficient to render the 
patient unsound of mind in the eye of the law. " Sound 
mind, memory, and understanding," is the phrase lawyers 
use to indicate capacity. Does the patient before you possess 
all of these ? Clearly a man cannot manage his property 
who cannot recollect its nature or amount. If he cannot 
recollect whether he has a wife, or the number of his chil- 
dren, he cannot be considered competent to make a will. If 
he has so forgotten places that he does not know whether 
the house he is in is his own or another's, nor the name or 
situation of it, he cannot be said to be dwelling there of his 
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own free cbotce, or to be able to arrange eiicb matter for 
himficlf. The facts in tbese coses Bpeak for themselves. An 
old man laaj dwell in his own house, may sign Ms name to 
a piece of paper as he is directed, may hand to any one a 
gum of money previously prepared and pnt into his banil, 
and BO may be said to manage his own aJIairs; but yon may 
find that to-day he baa totally foi^tten every occurrence of 
yesterday, that he knowB nothing about his property, tbinki 
people are alive who are long since dead, and that all his 
management consiBte Jn eigniog everything that is placed 
before him. Patients of this feeble mind are, by reason of 
their feebleness, contented and happy. They put up witii 
any treatment, however bad. They do not run away, and 
are said to remain voluntarily, wherever they may be. But 
their volition is as feeble as the rest of their minds, and their 
submission and Burrender of all independence fipeak for them- 
selves. And they are hopeleBBly incurable. They have lir 
be taken care of for their natural lives, whereaB the weak- 
minded youths may, in many instances, be improved. Hopi'E 
may be entertained of tbem, but of the demented there b no 
hope. They have poseessed a mind, but have lost it pui^l 
recall. Therefore certificates may be signed with much less 
hesitation than in the last-mentioned cases. 

Most unquestionably your aid and advice will be asked for 
the purpose of placing under legal reatriunt the 
DatinnofiQ- inveterate drunkards so often called dipsomaniac*. 
caiifld "dip.o- The question of reBtrwning them by special legis- 
lation, and in special inebriate ueylums, is attract- 
ing much attention in the present day ; but so far nothing 
has been done Jn this country, and I have only to apeak to 
you of tha existing law, which is the law of lunacy. It is 
not easy to advise legislation on the subject. We have at 
present a machinery consisting of Lunacy Acts, asylnma, 
and Commissioners in Lunacy, by which any one can be put 
under restraint who is of unsound mind. What further 
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addition can be made? Inebriate asylnms may be iiistitnted, 
in which people may voluntarily place themaelveB for the 
cure and eradication of the habit ; but it is not to be sup- 
poBcd that legislation will go ao far as to sanction the forcible 
incarceration of every person wbo may be called by his 
friends an habitual drinker. For those who are really of 
nnsound mind, the present means are sufhcient; and in the 
examination of one alleged tu be a dipsomaniac, you will 
have to ascertain not only that he is a fit person to be taken 
care of and detained, but also that he is of unsound mind. 
Although I cannot hope to give you any very definite or 
precise rules for your guidance in coming to a decision on 
this most difficult point, yet some few hints may be of 

I abolish dipsomania from the varieties of moral insanity, 
together with such monomanias as erotomania, pyromania, 
and kleptomania. The unsoundne^ of mind which exists in 
connexion with habitual drinking must be estimated like 
unsoundness in any other individual. Not every dninkard 
is insane, nor can he be confined because he ruins his health 
and property, any more than a confirmed gambler or opium- 
eater. There is an insanity, the marked feature of which is 
a craving for drink, but it is not the condition of a man who, 
after his work is over, goes to the public-bouse and gets 
dmnk, whether he does so nightly or occasionally. He may 
squander his money and wreck his constitution, but during 
his working hours he is a sane and intelligent man. It is 
not the condition of a man who periodically drinks himself 
into delirium tremens. During the delirium we may, of 
course, sign certificates of insanity, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary for his protection to do so ; but when he has recovered, 
he cannot be detained because at some future time he will 
most probably drink himself into another attack. In the in- 
terval he may be a perfectly sane man. 

We shall have no difBculty in signing a certificate when 
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unmiBtakable insanity bas been produced by drink, whether 
it present the eymptoms of mania, melaocbolia, or dementia. 
Such nill be recognised and dealt with as any other case of 
iismity. 

There are, however, certain persons who seem impeOed to 
drink, as others are impelled to murder or suicide. And 
this impalse is bo strong, that they are rendered entirely on- 
fit to take care of themselves or their affairs. If left to 
themselves, they would drink continnously till they reached 
the stage of delirium tremens or alcoholic paraty^s. Closely 
examining them, we find them to be people who, from con- 
genital or acquired weakness of mind, are unable to exercise 
any self-control, and are practically of nusoand mind. They 
may have snfiered &om blows on the head, fits, previooa 
attacks of insanity, or they may have by inheritance «d 
insane neurosis. They probably derare to place tfaemwlvel 
under control, and will voluntarily enter an asylum if il be 
possible. Here the drinking is most frequently the result of 
the insanity, which is, however, aggravated by the perpetual 
alcoholization. 

Except in view of a particniar case, one is obliged to 
speak in very general terms of such patients ; but, as I have 
said concerning other doubt^l forms of insanity, there ii 
generally to be discovered some mental defect or peculiarity 
other than the act or habit of drinking, if we look for tl 
carefully and have sufGcient opp<)rtiinity for its discovery. 
It is for the most part qnite impossible to sign a certificate 
upon a single examination of one of these, but a. longer 
acquaintance may remove our doubts, and enable us to say 
that he is not of sound mind, memory, and imderBlauding. 
It is of course essential that we see him free from the influ- 
ence of recent drink : always inquire into that which an 
alleged lunatic has had to drink since his last sleep : serious 
consequences might ensue were we to sign a certificate for a 
man who was only drunk. 
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This drinking insanity may be periodical or permanent. 
In the former case the patient must be liberated, as any 
other who has recovered from his insanity. He may be 
liberated upon trial, and if his recovery is only apparent, he 
may be readmitted. Very frequently it is permanent, and, 
in fact, is only the commencement of a more marked degen- 
eration of mmd. 

Lastly, in your examination of a patient be careful, above 
everything, that he has fair play. You are about 
to do that which will deprive him of that we all 
hold most dear, and he is in some respects in the position of 
an accused person. You are examining him to satisfy your- 
self of the real state of his mind, not to trip him up and 
extract that which will sound well in a certificate. If he is 
a person inferior to you in intellect, you may puzzle him by 
cross-examination, so that he may seem really wrong in his 
head ; but you know that a man in the witness-box may in 
the same way " lose his head," and, without the slightest 
intention of doing wrong, swear black is white. If the case 
is not urgent, and admits of doubt, always see a patient 
twice before you sign. Some vary considerably, especially 
women, at different times, and if possible you should see 
them at their best and at their worst. 

You are not to omit the inspection of a patient's letters 
and writings. Many, who are very shy and reticent when 
brought face to face with a medical man, will, in that which 
they write, reveal the delusions and fancies under which 
they are acting. The whole style of a patient's letter, the 
signature and direction, may show the idea predominating 
in the mind; and defect of intelligence, the imbecile and 
childlike weakness, the failure of mental power, and forget- 
fulness of dementia, may be all displayed in written charac- 
ters. Letters will assist you in finding out concealed ideas, 
or may illustrate points on which you have only been able 
to gain imperfect information from the patient or his friends. 
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Once more I mnst warn you, that yon midena^ ft ■eriooa 
ntponability wben joa sign a certificate of lnnac;. Ton 
are perfbrmisg an act which deprives another of his UbeitT 
and rigfate) vii are signing a legal docnment whicb 700 
may have to defend in a coon of Uw. Never put anjllitng 
in a certificate which yon cannot jnatify in the witncM-bca. 
Ton will not be aheolred from respanatnlity b 
cerHScMte has been receired by t 
Xaniacy. A man may even be insane, aad yet if yoor cer- 
tificate be not tme, and if all the reqtdremeDts d the law 
be not carried onl, yon will be held re^MHiable. Let thai 
whicJi yoa say in it be as short as po«bIe, if only it be 
strong. And do sot add to the &icts wbidi really indicMe 
insanity others which do not indicate it at alL Be aocnraie 
in the filling Tip of the whole certificate. Scarcely a tingle 
certificate is ever sent in &om a meiUcal nuu that has tax 
to go back to him for the correction of some error or tke 
insertion of something omitted. In yonr statement of bets, 
aee that yoa state fnBy what yoa obeerve and what yoa 
mean. Do not write down a aeries of single words, sod) as 
"great excitement, delnMona, refusal of food," bnt say, ~ I 
found the patient looking Eo and so, doing this or that, and 
he s»d that," etc. And if what be said was laot no- 
qnenicmably a delnnon, yon most add that it is a dehtiioa, 
as yon believe or are informed. And when yoa tpeak of 
refiisal of food, or excesrave drinking, or the like, take care 
that yon q»eak of what yon have yourself observed, or else 
that yoa state that such a fact has been commiinicated to 
yoa by others. I often fittd that the two sets of (acts are 
intemungled by medical men. Do not nse vagne tenw^ as 
incoherence, excitement, fataity; bat reduce yoor statements, 
as laf as poeable, to tbe eannciation of concrete &cts. 

Here, Gentlemen, I bring these lectotes lo a c1ca& Tb^ 
are bnt Ivief sketclies of some among the maaj topics wliitk 
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I might discuss. Of their imperfection no one is so aware 
as myself: nevertheless, they may serve as suggestions for 
further reading and observation ; and I venture to hope that 
you will find, that from them you have derived some hints, 
when at a future time you have to treat insanity, or take 
the necessary steps for placing under legal restraint an 
insane patient. 
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